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PREFACE. 



I HAVE endeavored to tell the story of coffee in a practical 
way, so as to make the information valuable alike to consumers 
and dealers. I have been induced to add to the innumerable com- 
pany of books from the fact that there seemed to be a want for 
a work which, besides furnishing statistical and historical matter 
relative to the coffee-plant, should give the reader a thorough 
knowledge of the characteristics of the world's coffee supply, and 
the mode of preserving and preparing the coffee-bean so as to best 
secure all those qualities which make coffee the favorite beverage 
with most of the civilized nations of the earth. My reliance has 
been chiefly upon twenty years' experience as a dealer, and such in- 
formation as was to be gatliered from a trip around the world. I 
have to acknowledge my indebtedness to many books for facts re- 
garding coffee culture, and historical matter relating thereto, and 
also to a large circle of business acquaintances for valuable statis- 
tical information. To mention them specifically is hardly pos- 
sible, and would be of little interest to the general reader. It is, 
however, but just that I should here recognize the many courtesies 
and favors rendered me by General Joseph NinMno, Jn, Chief of 
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tlie United States Bureau of Statistics; and my obligations to 
Hessrs. James Cook & Co,, London ; the Dutch Trading Coujpany, 
through their New York agenttij Messrs, Carter, Ilawley & Co. ; 
Messrs, Kern, Ilajn & Co,, of Kio de Janeiro and Santos; 
Messrs, 11, E, Moring & Co,, New York ; Mr. George Wilson, 
Secretary of the New York Chamber of Commerce ; to such pub 
lications as the Ckt/lan OI^Her-Odf and Ceylon I^ireetoiy / Dr. Van 
Den Berg*8 " Statistical and Historical Notes ; " and to the dif- 
ferent works of Mr, P, L, Sinimonds ; while in some way or 
other I am indebted in a similar manner to a majority of the 
coffee importers, dealers, and brokers of New York, and to cor- 
respondents in all parts of the world. 

Assistance of a most valuable character lias been rendered by 
Mr. Frank N. Barrett^ of tlie editorial staff of the American 
Grocer^ who, like myself, has had nearly a score of years' experi- 
ence as a dealer in coffee. 

If perchance I have been fincceesful to any considerable extent 
in contributing to the lovers of coffee any knowledge that will be 
of serviw to them, I shall have found an ample reward. At the 
earnest solicitation of friends whoso judgment I prize, I have con- 
sented to add to the volume, in the shape of an Appendix, letters 
written for tlie American Grocer during a trip to and from tlie 
coffee districts of the East Lidies, more because they treat of 
matters that diixnitly interest the majority of those V>y whom this 
little volume is likely to be read than from any literary merit or 
originality they may poeeeea. Prepared, as this work has been, 
in the midst of a busy commercial career in this city of business 
tivities, and at a time when public dttties have been pressing, it 
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is more than likely that some defects will be noticed, and many 
infelicities of style or expression ; and were it not for my confi- 
dence in tlie good nature and generosity of those who are likely 
to read the following pages, I scarcely could have summoned 
courage to send them forth. At least I have the satisfaction of 
having made an honest effort in the direction of making the 
breakfast tables of the land the source of greater enjoyment, not- 
withstanding that I may have brushed aside some fond fancies or 
revealed trade secrets that others would have jealously guarded. 
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ISTEODUCTOEY. 



Coffee, a most important item in our domestic economy, ib 
entitled to more attention than it generally receives* At a ma- 
jority of breakfast taMes, "if tlie coffee is good everything is 
good," a fact so Bigoificant in itself tliat no other argument is 
needed to prove the all-importance of niiiform success in the 
preparation of this one article. 

Books innumerable have been written about this famous berry. 
It has been made the subject of investigation by savants ; govern- 
ment conmiissions have made voluminous reports upon the soil, 
cUmate, and varietiea of the plant desirable for production ; yet 
little attention seems to have been given to what is really the 
most important branch of the subject, viz., the selection and treat- 
ment of the bean subsequent to production, so as to ensure with 
a proper degree of certainty, the development of its admirable 
qiuditiefi in that much-to-be-desired article, a good cup of coffee. 
Li ifisiung thifi work, therefore, wliile including some facts of gen- 
eral intorest relative to production, I have given greater promi- 
to those which relate to consmnption, and are likely to 
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prove of immediate interest and benefit to dealers in coffee as 
well as cofifee-drinkerB. 

The present undertaking originated in my love for a good cup 
of coffee, and a curioiitj" to know why tliei-e existed euch a wide 
range in the quality of the article at my own table, as well as at 
others. I began by investigating the mysteries of the kitchen ; 
and thiB led to an examination into the different ways of making 
the beverage, including the use of many patent coft'ee-pota ; the 
degree of fineness to which the coffee should be ground; the 
method and extent of roasting ; the deterioration in c|uality after 
roasting ; the best receptacle for the preservation of the aroma ; 
and finally, in connection with my own business, a study of tlie 
varieties and qualities producing the best results. This, as may 
be inferred, extended over a period of several years, and through 
many hundreds of experiments, and since then I have had an op- 
portunity to verify impressions tlien formed by observations made 
in some of the principal coffee producing and consuming countries. 

Grown in different and widely separated parts of the world, it 
is natural that there should be a considerable difference in the 
appearance, quality, and flavor of coffee. It is not, therefore, 
strange that indi\idnal tastes, accustomed to the use of a particu- 
lar variety, should prefer it to other kinds which possess, possibly, 
even greater intrmsic value. It is this difference in tastes and 
opinions which renders it a difficult task for even an expert to 
point out an infallible way of suiting every consumer. There are, 
however, conditions both in the selection and preparation of the 
bean which apply equally to all varieties, and which, if observed, 
will add greatly to the satisfaction of lovers of coffee. It is not 
within the scope of this little volume to treat of matters that 
chiefly concern the producer, except to take a cursory glance at 
such items as may have a direct bearing upon supply ; such, for 
instance, as the ravages of leaf*disease in Ceylon, or the labor 
problem in the empire of Brazil. 

In the start I recognize that prejudice, the result of habit, is 
mot with at every turn. There are honest differences of opinion 
as to what constitutes a good cup of coffee, and therefore it is not 
my design to attempt to convir»ce the h»ver of black coffee Ujat a 
weaker beverage is the more palatable, or U:» argue witlii those who 
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are best pleajsed with an infusion made by grinding the fragrant 
bean with some foreign aBbstance* Experience has demonstrated 
that the beverage is one that speedily wins friends, I incline 
to the belief, as often expressed, that coffee was designed for 
man'6 snstenance and happinees as much as the golden grain, or 
the delicious fruits of oiother earth. Somewhere I have read of 
the great surprise and delight manifested by the Indians on the 
Weetem plains when first made acquainted with the beverage. 
UsuaUy indifferent to new objects, they fail to restrain their de- 
light over the comforting draught. It is a matter of record tliat 
they have travelled several hundred miles in order to gratify their 
taste for coffee* The story has been told of an Indian chief who, 
dxieaaed in a robe of great beauty, came in contact with a trader, 
who tried every means to eecio'e the coveted garment. At last 
the meeting tenuiiiated with the accustomed treat of coffee. The 
chief was one of the first to gratify his palate with the beverage. It 
seemed as if his spirits had been roused by some unseen power. 
He pressed eagerly for more, and, delighted at receiving a second 
supply, he threw upon the trader, as an expression of his joy, the 
magnificent robe that money coidd not purchase. Similar ex- 
periences attended the introduction of coffee into all the coimtries 
where it is consumed, and if to-day thousands fail to find pleasure 
in lingering over a cup of delicious coffee, it is due, probably, to a 
lack of knowledge how to select and prepare the bean. My expe- 
rience at home and abroad leads me to the belief that two-thirds 
of the lovers of coffee are, from lack of knowledge, daily cheated 
out of the solid enjoyment of an ideal cup of coffee. Especially 
is this true on lines of travel and at places of refreshment. The 
sort of coffee served in the average American restaurant or hotel 
is not calculated to command the homage of either savage or civ- 
ilized creatures. It is, then, my design to try and point out how 
dealers may select and furnish, and how consumers may prepare 
coffee which will satisfy the critical palate. 
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The range of coffee-culture extends over almoet the whole of 
the tropical belt of the globe, the isothermal lines between tlie 
twenty-fifth degrexj north and the thirtieth degree south of the 
equator comprising the principal regions adapted to the growth 
of the plant The plant seems to bear greater climatic extremes 
than most members of the vegetable kingdom, and thrives in lo- 
calities differing as much as twenty to thirty degrees in average 
temperature. 

It is a fact well worthy of notice that in many of the countries 
where the Coffoia Arabica — the coffee of commerce — has been in- 
troduced, indigenous varietiea of the coffee-plant have been dis- 
covered, as in Mauritius, Southern India, Liberia^ Costa Rica and 
Mexico, Peru, Guiana and Brazil. In the last-nained country no 
fower than sixteen species are distinguiishcd, growing in a wild 
state. 

The coffee-plant, although of hardy growth, is not without 
enemies, among which the principal are the bcjrer, the bug, and 
the leaf fungus. Droughty damp, and rot also affect and injure 
the plant. In some countries shade-trees are necessary in order 
to protect it from excessive heat In Ceylon ooffee-trees under 
tbade do not produce as liberally aa ti^ees planted in open ground, 
and, except in very low districts^ shade is rarely provided* In 
Venezuela the long dry season nmkea it necessary to give tlie 
plants the shelter of largo overhanging trees* In Brazil ei>ffea is 
grown in the open. MunkeyBi squirrels, and jackals are fond of 
the ripe berries, and make no scniple to plmider the plantations* 
A species of rat is also addicted to making inroads upon the coffee- 
fields and biting off the leaves and tender shoots. 
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The limit of average prodnctivcness is about thirty yeari 
After that time the trees may coutinue to live and grow, but 
they yield little or no fniit. In Java, coffee-trees planted nearly 
a hundred years ago are said to be yet in existence, being now 
some forty feet high, with tmnks of the thiclaiesB of a man's 
thigh ; bnt they grow entirely wild and produce no berries. (>n 
an average, the trees are replaced on the plantations every twenty 
years. This process of replanting goes on constantly. On the 
whole, the cultivation requires great care and unceasing attention, 
together with considerable capital to await the coming into bear- 
ing of the trees and to meet the heavy current expenses. 

Coffee grows best on the uplands — u^nally on mountain sides 
at an elevation of from 1,500 to 4;»500 feet above the level of the 
sea. In dry districts it is grown at an elevation of 5^500 and 
even 6,000 feet. The foUowing directions are given by an ex- 
perienced planter in the East : " As a general rule, the best zone 
of latitude for coffee is 16® on each side uf the equator ; of alti- 
tude from 3,000 to 4,500 feet. The deeper, freer, and richer the 
soil is the better. It should be specially tested for phosphoric 
acid and potash. The latter will be in abundance if a large 
forest is felled, and burned gra.ss-land must be veiy good to grow 
coffee. An eastern or southeastern exposure is good, but not 
always essential. Shelter from tearing wind, however, is of the 
utmost importance, and in windy situations should be secured by 
leaving belts of timber, or planting fast-growing Australian trees. 
A mean temperature between 65*^ and 70"^ or 73^ is desirable, and 
ji rainfall of from 70 to 150 inches of rain, well distributed, about 
100 inches being the best." The trees are raised from the seeds 
in nnrseries, and transferred to their final positions when about a 
year or eighteen months old. Plants raised from seeds are much 
better than those obtained from cuttings. A costly system of 
raising plants in pots has been commenced in Brazil, the planter 
claiming a gain of one year for those thus raised over such as are 
obtained by the ordinary method, as there is no set back to the 
plant in the process of transplanting, the roots remaining undis- 
tttrbed. 

The plants are usually set at inttsrvals of eight or ten feet, 
ilthoQgh in some plantations they are placed a little closer, the 
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rowfH however, being about tkis distance apart. They begin 
bearing at the age of three to four years, their product annually 
increasing, and at sLx years they may be said to be in full bearing. 
The yield varies greatly, however, in different countries, being in- 
fluenced by modes of culture and changes in the character of the 
eeafiouB ; taking one ye^r with another a tree in full bearing pro- 
duces from two to three pounds per annum. Cai^eful pinning is 
required to develop and maintiiin the productive capacity of the 
trees. Left to themselves they would grow to a considerable 
height ; but when about eight feet high the tops are cut off, which 
causes them to spread instead of gruwiog taller, and af terw*ard 
they are kept pruned down to about eight feet, and in some coun- 
tries, notably Ceylon, even lower. Within recent years pruning 
in Ceylon has been lighter than was formerly the custom. A 
heavily pruned tree is regarded as niost liable to be attacked with 
leaf disease. Regarding the Coffa3a Liberica, a planter in tlio 
low country of Ceylon ^ys : " Topping the Liberiau coffee*tree 
is a very objectionable operation* The Arabian coffee-plant can 
be forced into an artificial form without the sacrifice of any of 
its crop, because there is a period, longer or shorter, between the 
crop and the blofisom, in which old wood can be eliminated, but I 
cannot very clearly see how tlie artificial form is to be advan- 
tageously imposed on a tree that carries its fidl crop all the year 
round, and on w^hich pruning can only be carried out at a sacrifice 
of crop. One of the objects of forcing jVrabian coffee into the 
artificial form is to get the whole growth under hand, so as to 
facilitate and cheapen the gathering of the crop ; but the average 
Liberian tree puts out its first branches at a height of stem little 
short of that at which the Arabian plant is usually topped, so 
tliat tliift end cannot he answered by topping at six or seven feet. 
I do not insist on these objections as the result of experimental 
study of tlio tree^ but so far as I have gone they seem to me to 
be well formded.*' The average diameter of the trunk in full- 
bearing trees is about the size of a man's wrist. They bear a 
profusion of dark green, glossy leaves, and the fruit or beny 
forms on the woody stems, usually at the base of these leaves. 

A diaaeetion of the fruit or berry, which, when ripe, is red in 
eolor and much reaccnblei a large cranberry, or medium^sized 
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cheny, shows that it consiBts of five different parts, covering the 
vo beans, whicli He within, face to face» First, we find the outer 

^ ekinj very Biioilar to that which eiirromidB the cranberry or cherry. 
Second, we have a soft pulp enclosed by and adhering to the out- 
ride covering. The removal of the two first reveals a third coat* 
ing, which eonaists of a soft glutinous eubstauce, strongly saceharino 
in its character. The fourth part h a sort of envelope, called by 
fiome the parchment. It is rather tough and eoinewhat thicker 
than the husk of wheat. It is of a yellowiah'whito color, and is 
easily removed by friction. Xext to the parchment there is 
found a thin gossamer fihn^ designated in Ceylon *' silver-ekm " 
and in Brazil the f>en/aminJio^ and iu appearance resembling the 
thin skin which covers the white onion designated " silver-skin.'* 

Picking begins in Java in January and lasts three or four 
months. The chief part of tlie Ceylon crop is gathered from 
April to July. A small crop, chiefly young coffee, is picked from 
September to December. In Brazil they coinmenee gathering 
the crop in April or May, the work continuing until September. 

jWomen and children are largely employed in gathering the fruit, 
fing it from the field in baskets to the mill house or terrace, 
rhere the preparation of the berry for market commences* 
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After the berries have been harvested tlie first operation to 
which tliey are treated is designated pulping. Thia is aooom- 
pliahed in either of two ways: one fasliion is to pnlp the berriefi 
or " cherry," as they are termed in the East, in the soft etate^ 
whicli mode is favored in Ceylon ; the other seeks to dry the 
berry first, and then remove the dried skin and pnip by a machine 
called a hnller. The latter is the old way, while the former is 
known in the East as the West India motliod. Where the latter 
way is chosen the berries are spread npon terraces or drying 
grounds of stone, mortar, or cement, somewhat elevated in the 
centre, and there kept until complete desiccation takes place, care 
being taken to cover them over if it shuiild rain when tliey araj 
wholly or partially dried. Cofl^ee prepared in this way is de 
nated thick ucll or bun dried. 

The first process is adopted when the fruit is fiilly ripe* If, 
however, the berries have been allowed to i*emain too long upon the 
branch, or have been gathered before arriving at maturity, 
pulper is not brought into use, and the second nietliod comes intci^ 
favor, which takes the berries, after being properly dried, and 
nms them through a machine called a huller, which in Brazil ia 
generally of American make. These machines are worked either 
by hand or ateam-power. Some hullers, that will hnU 10 arrobaa 
(828 pounds) of coffee when worked by hand, will hull 800 arrobaa 
(26,824 poimds) in the same length of time when nm by steam, 
another instance of tlie power of machinery to compensate for a 
deficiency in the labor supply. 

In Ceylon the natives remove the dry pulp by pounding, naing 
a common pooudor, such as ia tised for remoWng the huU from 
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rice. From want of care in the harvesting of the fniit, and 
the use of somewhat primitive methods of preparation, the Bative 
offee lacks " style,'* and contains more or less damaged beans. In 
"^consecjuence of tliid the new method of preparation is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor, although there are many ciifFee-driukers who main- 
tain that coffee produced by the old method is eiiperior in flavor. 

The new method, eometimes tenncd the '* West India prepara- 
ion,'- seeks the removal of the ekiii and pulp by maceration in 
(rater. On large Brazilian plantations the berries are carried to 
|a large vat, from the bottom of which the heavier berries are 
rawu off by a pipe to the pul ping-machine (deepolpador), the 
^hter or worthless berries being carried off by the retreating 
rater. This is also the plan adopted on the best plantations in 
'^enezuela and Ceylon. 

The pulping pixxjess is best accomplished as soon after the ber- 
\ ai*e gathered as is possible. On the opposite page will be found 
[ Illustration showing the working of a pnlping-machine upon a 
plantation in Brazil. It is a simple contrivance, consisting of an 
iron cylinder, set with teeth, and covered on one side by a curved 
sheet of metal, which it strikes as it revolves. A stream of water 
carries the ben-ies to the cylinder, where they are crushed betwxK)n 
it and the cover, the operation loosening the pulp. The macer- 
ated berries are then conveyed to a vat sc»me distance off, the water 
being kept agitated by a revolving wheel, and serving to remove 
the loosened pulp, which is carried away by the waste water, the 
Is sinking to the bottom of the vat, from which they are taken 
, strainer, which drains off the water, leaving them ready for 
the next operation. 

A variety of machines are used, and the process of conveying 
the berries to and from the pul per is more or less elaborate. la 
Ceylon the pulpdrs are of two kinds, the pulping surface of one 
Buig a cylinder, and that of the other a di&k. The former are 
3, and tfie most expensive, the latter small, cheap, and port- 
able, thus bringing them into favor upon estiites lying far in the 
interior. Tlie disk pulpers are largely u^ in Java and on the 
coast of India. 

Messrs. Walker Brothers, of London, who are large manufac* 
torers of pulpers, say : ]P 
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**In pulping tliree things are aimed at^ — ^to pulp rapidly, 
cleanly, and without damiiging the beans. By clean pulping we 
mean separating entirely and thoroughly the hean fronj the pulp, 
60 that as little ad pos^sible of the pulp should pass to die cisternt* 
with the parchment. It is of great importance, too, that the beana 
be not pricked or scratched. If the inner skin of tlie bean be 
broken, it wdll generally run to powder when dried, and so be lost 
to the planter. The point, therefore, is to tind a surface that will 
be rough enough to take off the pulp, and yet have no sharp 
points or edges to injure tho bean. The surface of both cylinder 
and disk is a thin sheet of cof*per or brass — generally copper. For 
the disks the copper in punched or knobbed by what is called a 
* blind ' punch ; it merely raises the surface of the copper into 
rows of oval knobs, but does not pierce through the sheet, and 
hence leaves no sharp edges. The cylinders have a patent 'half- 
moon ' pmich, which pierces the copper and throws up the broken 
edge into almost a half-circle, and it is found that this form of 
punch does extremely little injury to the beans. 

"Some of the cylinder-pulpers used in the East are very large, 
liaving a capacity to readily pulp 100 bushels of berries i>er hour, 
and when pushed can be made to pulp 150 to 160 bushels per 
hour. 

" The ' gearless ^ pulper has two pulping cylinders, two pairs 
chops, hopper and feed-boxes of galvanized iron, a large sieve 
with circular motion, and a set of elevator buckets for the pur- 
pose of raising uiipiUped or imperfectly pulped cherry thrown out 
by the sieve, and re-deJivering it to the pulping eylimiers. No 
wheels are used in driving the cylinders, and otherwise it is sim- 
ple in its construction, less liable to accident than most pulpers, 
and all its working parts are easily reached. It can be driven at 
a veiy effective speed by a sixteen- feet water-wheel, or a three- 
horse-power engine. In this pulper the cherry is dropped into a 
central hopper, and from thence passes into two side hoppers. 
From these it drops on to tlie sides of the cyUndera, and the pulp- 
ing is effected at the chops, where the cherry is pressed between 
the cylinders and the upper chop, which loosens the beans. The 
pulp is drawn down between the cylinder and the edge of the 
lower chop^ while the beans pass out between the chops. The 
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pulp and beans am thns separated, the fonner beLag floated away 
to the pulp-pit, to be afterward used m manure. The beana, 
along with which there m always a quantity of unpulped cherry 
and palp, fall into a sieve, which allows the beans to pass through 
it nearly clear of any of the unpulped cherry and pulp, and to be 
ried off by means of spouts to the cisterns. The unpulped 
cherry and pulp are delivered into a well, from which they are 
returned by an elevator into the central hopper, to be again passed 
through the pulper along with fresh cherry. This work goes on 
continuously till all the cheiTy picked the same day is pidped. 
One man is generally placed to see that the supply of cherry ia 
kept up, and another to attend to the pulping. All our experi- 
ence goes to show that regular feeding of the cherry at the hopper 
.18 of the utmost importance in pulping. 

" The berrj% after being divested of its pulp, is called parch- 
aent-coffee, it being within a cover resembling thin parchment, 
^to which adheres a glutinous substance, slightly saccharine, and 
the inner beau is again surrounded by a thin gossamer filament 
known as the silver-skin. Tlie Ceylon process allows the parch- 
ment to remain in a cisteni for forty-eigbt hours, or untQ the glu- 
tinous matter is removed. After this it is subjected to repeated 
washings with water, and then dried in the sun. It is dried suffi- 
ciently on the estate to enable it to be conveyed to Colombo, the 
port of shipment, and at Colombo it is more thoroughly dried, 
and during the operation it is subjected to careful examination, 
and aU foreign substances — bits of stick, stones, mud, etc. — are 
picked out by hand ; and then the two husks— the parchment and 
eilver-skin — are removed by a machine called a peeler. After tiie 
eler, it has still to pass through the winnower and the sizing 
ae, the latter being a machine for tlie purpose of separating 
beans into different sizes ; and when these processes are com- 
plete the parchment haa become clean coffee, and is ready for 
^shipment. 

" Cisterns for fermenting and washing operations arc usually 
ie of solid masonry, covered either with asphalt or cement. 
le arrangements made by different planters are not all alike. 
>me have cisterns (generally two) into which the pulped coffee is 
received from the pulper and kept till it is fit for washing. These 
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are called fermenting cisterns, and alongside of them there are 
other cisteruB for washing only. The latter are so arranged that 
the coffee can be run into them from the fermenting cisterns. 

** Other planters prefer to do their fermenting and washing in 
the same cisterns. The pulped coffee is received into the cistenis ; 
it is allowed to remain there tiJl fit fur washing, and then washed 
without change of cistern. Under both arrangements a tail eistem, 
generally long and narrow, is foraied at the lower end of the 
washing dsterns, at a lower level, and with a perforated iron bot- 
tom. There is a door-frame at the lower end of each washin^f J 
cistern, and this frame is fitted with two doors. One is of per** i 
forated iron, the perforations being such as to allow water freely 
to escape, hut not coffee. The other is nsnally made of movable 
little boards placed on edge, the edges fitted exactly to each other, 
80 that one, or two, or more boaiils may be put in to retain as 
much water as may be wanted during washing operations. 

*' Three fennenting and washing cisterns, each about 20 ft. X 
10 ft X 2 ft. will be found sufficient for an estate taking in 4CK 
bushels cherry per day. 

**If more coffee be expected daily, the cisterns may \*e deep- 
ened up to three feet, and for very large estates they may be made 
longer and wider. 

*' A rule for the size of fermenting cisterns might be state 
thus: One cubic foot for each bushel of cherry expected eac 
day. This would be ample, and would apply to large and small 
estates. 

** On low estates with a high temperature — say from <>8*' 
80^ Fahrenheit — coffee ia ready for washing in at)out thtrty-sbt or 
forty hours after pulping; but in some of the higher and c<Mder 
districts, where fermenting progresses less rapidly, it may require 
as mucli as sixty hours. During this time no water should be 
allowed to flow in among tlie coffee whirh has been drained after 
being pulpi3<l ; it would hinder fermentation. But after the 
proper tifno has elapsed, and fermentation has taken place, tli© 
mucilage which, afti^r pulping, adheres to the parchment skin, 
may be easily waslied from it. This is done by admitting a froftj 
flow of water into the cistern and stirring the coffee with a woodc 
implement, similar to that used by natives in their rice fields. 
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It consists of a thin board, about twenty inches by five, witli a 
handle about five feet long. It ia worked like a rake, and in the 
washing and stirring the light coffee and skina are separated from 
the heavy and good beans, and floated into the tail cietem. Clever 
coolies soon get very expert at this separating process, retaining 
only good parchment coffee ia the wasliing cistern^ and floating 
off the light beans and skins, 

" Another kind of cistern ia used on some estates that are sub- 
ject to much wet weather, and it may be referred to here. It is 
found that parchiment coffee, after being washed and before Ijeing 
exposed to the snn, will remain perfectly soimd and good if kept 
in water, A large cistern is therefore made for this purpose, and 
B stream of water is allowed to flow in, sufficient to keep the cof- 
fee covered, and in this way it may be kept for many daya, or 
until good drying weather comes. 

"Parchment coffee should be dried with the least possible 
delay^ and it ought not to be exposed to rain. Large barbtxjues, 
or smooth open spaces, are necessary far this purpose, so that it 
may be thinly spread over a large surface, and so exposed to the 
sun. The awrface of these barbecues has in many cases been 
formed of small stones plastered over witli mortar, and coated 
with, a mijtture of tar and resin. But latterly the more econouii- 

practice haa been only to make the ground smooth and hard, 
^mnd over the barbecue thus easily formed to lay down coir mat- 
ting, on which the coffee is spread out. It is a recommendation 
of this plan that the coir matting can be turned into a temporary 
rering for the coffee in the event of rain suddenly coruing on. 
^Tai^ store is also necessary, bo that the coffee may not be stored 
too deep on one floor. If, from want of space, too much is heaped 
together, it must be frequently turned over in order to prevent it 
from heating." 

In Brazil and Central America the drying is effected in differ- 
ent ways. By the old process the berries are spread out upon a 
fitooe or mortar floor and exposed to the sun until dry, care being 
taken to rake over the seeds during the day and to protect theui 
from rain or sudden showers. 

A newer method employs steam. Beneath large zinc covered 
tables, with raised edges, steam pipes are run, Negroes are en- 
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gaged in constantly etirring the seeds and taking them away 
when dried. By this process only a few hours are oc<*apied in 
thoroughly drjing the berries. It is also claimed that the coffee 
thus dried shows l>etter quality than tliat which is snn dried on 
the terraces, as there i& no eliance of its being rain damaged. 

Different kinds of niachmes are used to remove the coffee- 
grains from their dry coverings. Some resemble a fanning mill| 
and others are immense structures specially built for the purpose, 
III all of them tlie one object is sought — tlie securing of bright^] 
hard, and thoroughly clean beans. The following diagram and J 
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description from Herbert H. Smithes work on Brazil make clear 
tlie cleaning operation as carried on upon extensive plantations iaj 
Brazil: — 

" The dried berries are placed in the bin a. A band elevator, 
J, carries them to the ventilator cj, where sticks and rubbish are 
removed and the dust fanned away. It then passes through the 
tube d to another elevator, <?, wliich carries it to the shellery, 
where the outer and iimer shells are crushed by revolving toothed 
cylinders. The grains and broken shells pass through a pipo^ y, 
to the ventilat^)r A, where the shells are sifted and fanned away ; the! 
unbroken nuts are separated on a sieve and passed by the pipe i backj 
to the elevator <?, and so again to the sheller ; the shells and rubbi8lll 
fall into a bin,^', from wliicli tliey are remove<l for manure ; the i 
ooffbe^rains fall into the pipe k and are carried by the elevator I 
to the separator m. This separator is composed of a pair of hol- 
low revolving Ci>pjK5r cylinders pierce«l with holes of different 
sixea and shai>es; the coffee-graios^ dropped into the cylindemv 
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fan throngb these holes and are assorted bj them into large and 
emails flat and round grainjs, which pass into different bins, n, o^p. 
There etill remaina a portion of the fine inner covering of the 
grains, which is removed in the box y, with constant ehaking, 
tritaration, and fanning. Falling into the bin r, the cleaned cof- 
fee is removed and carefully picked over by hand before it is 
finally conBigned to the 
Backs. The picking is 
generally done by wo- 
men, and in the manner 
depicted in the illustra- 
tion." 

In countries where 
the most primitive meth- 
ods are still in vogue, 
the coffee is very imper- 
f^tly cleaned, and the 
fine inner covering ad- 
heres more or less to the 
bean, largely reducing 
its commercial value. 

While m Java I for 
the first time found a 
seemingly plausible 
method of accounting 
for what is termed in 
commerce the " male berry ■ ■ coffee. This, as is well known by all 
dealers in the article, is a bean of a roundish, oval Bhape, and its 
merits have been highly extolled by some who claim that it is 
much better than the ordinarily shaped coffee. Mr. J. W. E. de 
Sturler, the owner of a large coffee plantation in the Freanger dis- 
trict, assured me that his observations had led him to believe that 
the BO-calied male berries are simply those berries which do not 
develop and attain the full size of the average bean ; in short, 
that tliey are un perfect berries ; that, %vhile all the trees bear 
more or less of them, the older plants, which are less thrifty and 
vigorous, bear by far the larger percentage, and that, perhaps, a 
fair eetimate of the average quantity of this style produced by his 
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plantation was five per cent, or one-twentieth. Owing to the de- 
mand, however, whieh has been created for the ** male berry " 
ooffee, it often eelle for ten to twenty per cent, more than the 
ordinary coffee* He thonght it possible tliat there was Bomething 
in the popular belief that this etyle pueeesse*! a higher flavor than 
the ordinary coffee; but it was more probable that the higher 
price was due to fashion in trade, wliich often exhibits such strange 
vagaries. I was confirmed in tlds view of the matter by a con- 
versation which I had subsequently, in Ceylon, on the same sub- 
ject, with the experienced manager of the Cotchicaddy MUls, at 
Colombo. 

Having briefly considered the preparation of the bean for the 
market, I now pass to a consideration of special matters con- 
nected with its production in the coffee-growing countries, describ- 
ing the peculiarities of the different varieties of bean and how 
they reach consuming markets, together with special features of 
interest to dealers. 

Each country furnishes a ooffee different in some respects from 
that coming from any other ; and again the product of each often 
differs according to the climate, soil, temperature, and cultivation 
received in the various districts of the country in which it is 
gro^Ti. It may therefore readily be seen that it requires no small 
degree of skill to enable a purchaser to judge of the quality and 
value of the different kinds. Witli a \new to render assistance in 
this direction, I shall in succeeding chapters consider the pro- 
duct of each important producing country separately. 

In the following table are enumerated tlae countries eontribnt- 
ing to the supply of the United States, and the quantities fur- 
nished by each during the years 1878, 1879, and 1880. 
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How to determine quality from the appearance of the bean is 
a qaestion of great imfMjrtanc© to every interested party, from the 
export merchant at the place of production to the buyer for con- 
Buniption. 

Between these two parties usually come the import merchant, 
the wholesale grocer, and the retail merchant, on whose parts re- 
spectively, care and knowledge are necessary, yet often wanting, 
to insm^ to the consumer a satisfactory result. 

Coffee is fi-et^juently damaged on the voyage of hnportation by 
dampness, which soon renders it musty ; and when the ooffee-bean I 
once becomes musty its delicate flavor is much injured, and no ' 
amount of attempted renovation c^n fully restore it. A greater or 
less portion of nearly eveiy cargo is thus damaged. The renovat- 
ing process consists of opening the bags, emptying the contents out 
upon the tloor of the warehouse, and skimming off, as well as may 
be, the mouldy and musty beans, which usually are those next the 
bag; these are kept separate. If wet^ tliey are dried, and after- 
ward are oftcm run througli a polishing machine to remove the 
mould and give tliem a more sightly api>earanoe. They are tlien ' 
put upon the market aiad generally sold for within one or two cents " 
per pound of the price of sound coffee, although the intrinsic value '^ 
is much diminished. The portion which remains after the skim- 
ming, is called **eoimd," and is put up in new biigs arid sold as 
such, although it ia far from being as good as that which has 
never been damaged ; for the skimming process is not perfect, 
and some of the musty beans remain, imparting their flavor, te 
some extent, to the sound l>eans. This fact is lost sight of by 
^ many merdiants, who only look fur samples which show baud* 
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somely in the hand, thus iieglectiDg the far more importaiit qual- 
ity of flavor. 

There is no item which enters into the supply of our tables, 
with which I am acquainted^ unless it bo butter, whicli is m easily 
injured in flavor as coffee, or which exliibits Buch a tendency to 
ftbeorb eurruimding odors. Vessels from C'entral and South 
America often arrive with ml^ed cai*goes of coffee and hidee, in 
which tlte fonner has been almost ruined by absorbing the smell 
of the latter. Boasting tlio coffee dissipates to some degree the 
*' hidcy '■ smell, yet to an expert it is very perceptible, enough 
remaining to destroy the delicate flavor of tlie volatile oil or 
eaffeone. The same effect is produced by the foul bilge-water 
of vessels, and the extreme sensitiveness of coffee to sm-ronnding 
odors is further demonstmted by the i-eadiness with whicli roasted 
coffee absorbs the flavor of the wood when put in a pine box or bin. 
Koasted coffee should never be long kept in anj^thing except a 
tightly closed tin box, or better yet, an air-tight glass or earthen 

jar- 
Different varieties of coffee show a great diversity of flavor, 

nd even the same variety from different part« of one district will 
tiow like divergencies. Different seasons produce different qual- 
ities ; indeedj there are as many kinds, qualities, and shades of 
flavor of coffee as there are of tea, and in the latter these varia- 
tions^ as is well known, are almost numberless. 

In the review of coffee production I have indicated the va- 
riety of kinds, qualities, and flavors which exists, and also, to some 
extent, the vicissitudes to which even the best coffee is exposed 
daring the voyage of importation. From this it will be seen how 
necessary it is for dealers to exercise great caution in selecting 
their stocks. It is impossible to jxidge accurately of the quality and 
strength of coffee without roasting and making an infusion with 
boHing water, in a manner similar to that prac^tised in drawing 
tea, and yet, strange as it may seem, it is not customary, even with 
the largest dealers, to judge o£ quality except by the general ap- 
.pearance of the herry. 

Before buying a large lot, wholesale dealers sometimes roast a 
imall quantity to see how it looks when roasted, but this is the 
exception rather than the rule, and by far the larger portion of 
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all yarieties of oofifee are sold simplj opon their appearance in tbe 
hand. This oftentimes is exceedingly deceptive, for a bright, 
lart^e-heaned, handsome looking sample will sometitnea turn out 
to be wcxuly and comparatively flavorless; while another that, ac- 
cording to the usual standard by which coflFee is judged, would be 
rated considerably lower in price, will, when r<^)asted, prove to be 
of very superior quality, greatly increasing in size during the 
roasting process, and developing that delicious fragrance which 
occasionally surprises and delights all lovei's of a perfect cup of 
coffee. 

It is quite within the power of wholesale dealers to greatly 
improve the quality of the coffee sold by them if they will care- 
fully roast and try a portion of every considerable lot before buy- 
ing it, refusing such as do not come up to a proper standard of 
strength and fragrance, and especially avoiding lots which show 
the least trace of any musty or foreign flavor. 

To some extent in produci ug countries, and also at the large 
distributing points, an artificial appearance is given to the beau 
by ** sweating," ** polishing/' or by the use of coloring matter. By 
the first-named process Savanilla and other sorts (sometimes 
Santos) are made to imitate Fadang Java. Lagiiayra is polished 
and B<»ld for Kio. Very dangemus powders or mixtnres are used 
to color tbe beans, the practice being resorted to in order to 
meet the prejudices of consumers in certain sections for a bright 
yellow, black, or olive-green colored bean. These colors are 
obtained by the use of poisonous compounds. Tlie composi- 
tion of these mixtures respectively, as proved by chemical 
analyses^ is as follows (Report Department Agriculture, 1879, 

p.7f0: 

Oranov Powdkr. — Chromate of lead (** chrome yellow'*), 1 
part ; sulphate of barium (*' heavy spar '• ), 2 parts. 

Black Puwdbk, — Consisted wholly of burnt bones ('*enide 
l>one-black "), 

On vK-GRicK!f PowHER. — Chromato of lead (*^ chrome yellow ")i 
1 part ; bone-black, 3 parts ; sulphate of bariom (*' heavy epar ")^ 
8 parts. 

Both the natural and the faced berries were examined, with 
the result that every muuple of tlie ** improved " beiriea wa« found 
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to have been treated with some powder containing the same sub- 
stances as those in the above olive-green powder. 
The amounts of foreign adulterants were — 



For cent* 

No. 1 0.68 

No. 2 0.19 

No. 8 0.08 



Fbt cent. 

No. 4 0.64 

No. 5 0.63 

No. 6 0.58 



The "uncolored" berries were what was claimed for them, 
viz., free from any adulteration. 

The Government chemist, in referring to the above, said : 

" The foolish demands of the people are the direct cause for 
the manipulation of coffee. Yet this is no reason why the na- 
tional l^islature should not enact laws, and have them rigidly 
enforced, preventing the use of poisonous compounds." 

There can be but little doubt that these added coloring matters 
must prove injurious, and, probably, directly poisonous to the con- 
somer. Especially is chromate of lead liable to be changed by 
roasting, so that its lead may be soluble in the acids of the stomach ; 
and it is well known that soluble lead salts have a decidedly poi« 
flonouB action. 
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The most important of all the conditions necessary to be ob- 
ierved in the production of a cup of good coffee is the process of 
roasting the bean. The finest qualitj^ of coffee unskilfully roasts 
will give a less satisfactory result in the cup tlian a poor quality 
roasted in the best manner. It is no easy matter to acquire the 
ekill in manipulation and accuracy of judgment necessary to roast 
o<jflFee suc^'Ci^j^fully. Among professional coffee roasters some are 
bunglers, although their lives have l^een spent in the occupation, 
while others seem to be peculiarly a<lapted to the business, and 
wiUj much lefts experience uniformly turn out good work. As in 
a competitive trial of firemen for steam engiJies, a boy of sixteen 
obtained mt^re revolutions of the engine with a given amount of 
fuel tlian tlie most experienced engineers, so will special adapt- 
ability for A certain work sometimes be developed where least ex- 
pei^ted. The skilful roaster can tell when the bean haa been roasted 
to tlie deaired degree by the aroma which is c^uried away in tlie 
smoke that arises during the process of roasting. 

The revolution which lias tjiken place in tlie ooffee*trade of 
the United States (hiring the last twenty years, is a striking con* 
finimtiun uf tlie principle tliat work can be done in the best and 
cheapest manner on a large scale, where mac^iinery is employed 
that is controUed by the best available skill. It may nafely be 
said tliat twenty yeani ago there was not one pound of roasted 
coffee sold in this country, where now there are twenty. Then 
retail grocers bought and sold coffee green, and consumers roasted 
it in an iron jK>t or skillet over an ordinary fire. While this 
method had its advantages so far as having coffee freshly roasted 
was ooncemedf these advantages were lieavily oouBterbalanced 
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by the impossibility of obtaining nniform work from tlic crude 
Pippliances iised^ and a etill greater obstacle wai^ enconntcrod in tlie 
lack of experience and the occasional Btupidity on the part of 
Lpereons intrusted with the work. At that time there were a few 
' fio-calied •* coffee and spice millej" whose proprietors roasted cof- 
fee for their own trade, in large cylinders turned by machinery. 
The results obtaineii were bo satisfactory that wholesale grocers, 
, in ordei* to liold their trade, began to employ these " mills " to 
coffee for them, and this business has steadDy increased 
DBtil now there are coffee-roasting establisbmentB, naing steam- 
Dwcr, in every city of considerable size in this country, and the 
|demand for coffee thus roasted has so increased that some of the 
parger wholesale grocery house? have found it expedient to erect 
nidlls especially for their own accommodation. 

The iirst complete apparatus for roasting and grinding coffee, 
I%a8 set up in Wooster street, New York, opposite tlie present 
^a^hington square. It was brought over from England by 
['James Wflde, in 1833 or 1834, and consisted of two cylinders, 
an engine of suffieient power to nm tlie roasters and a mill 
for the grinding. Pri<3r to this time, a Mr. Ward roasted coffee 
or the grocers, 1)y hand, makuig this his special business. Mr. 
rithington, in Dutch street, about the same time, used horse- 
fpower for running his roasters. In 1835, the once famous 11 ope 
Is were started in Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street. Cof- 
f-roasting was undertaken by the proprietors on a large scale, 
Dur cylinders being run. These mills were burnt in 1845, after 
|irhich the business was transferred to 71 Fulton street, near to 
be present establishment of Mr. John Bynner, who, I believe, 
\ the oldest living representative of the coffee trade in New York. 
subsequent years numerous smaller macliines have been de- 
igned for the use of families and retail dealers. Almost without 
Kception^ however, those designed for the use of families have 
liled tu give satisfaction, owing to the great difficulty of roasting 
lie beans ^vith any degree of miiformity in small quantities. 
The largest sized portable machines for the Ui=;e of retail gro- 
heers have yielded somewhat better results ; still it is only now and 
len tliat the experience of those using them is entirely satirfactoiy. 
It id with difficulty that uniformly good work can be obtained, and 
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then it is only after repeated failures, necessarily costly to the 
retailer, because, in addition to losing the coffee, his trade u 
imperilled. Oftentimes a cnstonier, whom it lias taken years to 
eeciire, has been lost during the experimental effort to aeqnire 
fiuflBcient skill to properly roast coffee in a portable roaster. Some- 
times there will be too much, and then, again, too little fire ; the 
attention of the same person cannot always l^e conveniently given ; 
the turning is not usually as steady and contimious by hand aa 
when done by eteam-power, while it is manifestly im[K>ssibIe for 
a person only roasting occasionally to attain tlie same degree of 
skill and experience that is acquired by a fit person w^ho makes it 
a business. 

These considerations, together with the occasional spoiling of 
a roast througli carelessness or by a novice ; losses in weight by 
roasting more than is oeoeefiarj ; the expense of a machine, and 
fuel, time and trouble, altogether make it doubtful whether it will 
pay tlie average retail grocer to undertake this service himself. 
It must also be borne in mind that the result of his work is liable 
to come into competition witli that of adepts in tlie art. There 
may be cases where grocers are so far from any available market 
that they cannot obtain regular and frequent supplies of roasted 
coffee from the wholcside dealer, and in such cases they will, un- 
doubtedly, find it better to undertake the roasting of coffee sold by 
them, than to trust to tlie care and attention of the average con- 
sumer, to whom it is an imfHJSsibility, with tlie facilities at command^ 
to roast properly, and who, nevertheless, is very apt, when the result 
is unsatisfactory, to attribute tlie failure to the poor quality of the 
coffee furnished. Where parties attempt to nwist their own coffeOi 
their object should lx» to proiluce a rich chestnut-brown ; for 
making '* black ^^ or French coffee, tlie bean should 1x3 roasted 
higiier than usual, but the first mentioned c4>lor will best suit the 
majority of palates. As a role, it will not pay consumers to roast 
their own coffee where tlicy are m situatcMl that they can procure 
frequent supplies of tlie roasted article fn>m tlie retail dealer; 
and it will be found tliat retaU dealers, as a nile, will in turn find 
it to their interest to have tlieir supplies roasted by professional 
roasters, whose constant practice enables them, on the whole^ to 
torn out the best article* Wo beliova that this poUcy is tba moat 
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aomical for retailers, as tlie use of macUiiiery and tbo dirision 
Df labor into ppedalties in this, as in many otlier branches of 
trade, effects a far greater saving tban is possible by individual 
effort when not thus organized. 

Dealers should bny their roaeted coffee in small quantities, 
and this, witli our extended modem facilities of communicatiun 
ad trangportatioii, is quite feasible. A supply sufficient to last a 
reek or ten days is enough to buy at a time, and if the dealer is 
sitnated close to the ** mill " or wholesale grocer, let him purchase 
Lbut half that quantity, Koasted coffee loses in quality and aroma 
rfrom the moment it leaves the roaster; hence it should be kept in 
tightly closed receptacles (never in a wooden box or bin possessing 
■any odor, for, as remarked elsewhere, it is peculiarly susceptible 
. to surrounding odors) ; if exposed to the air its delicate fragrance 
is rapidly dissipated* The above remarks also apply to conBiimers, 
who will find that small and frequent purchases of freshly roasted 
coffee give better satisfaction tban hirger quantities purchased less 
frequently, and whatever quantity is purchased* it ehould be kept 
in a glass or earthen jar, or a tiglitly closed tin canisten Kecently, 
roasted coffee packed in one-pound papers, has como into favor 
with consumers, the reason for this doubtless being that large 
[dealers in coffee, possessing a thorough knowledge of the cliarac- 
' teristics of coffee produced in the various couutries> and the fla- 
vors which hanuonize in blending, have succeeded in producing 
gndee adapted to the tastes of different sections where coffee is 
I largely consumed, and, doing business on a large scale, have been 
I able to secure the greatest unifoi-mity of result, and consequently, 
the utmost satisfaction to the consumer. Through being tightly 
in wrappers while fresh from the roaster, the aroma is the 
acre effectually preserved, while, in some instances, a preserv- 
Itive gloss is added with this object in view. Dealers prefer this 
coffee because there is no loss in weighty and the time 
ilid labor of weighing and putting up are saved [ a child can hand 
out a patrkage of coffee where a man would otherwise have to bo 
iBEnployed, and the consumer also has that guarantee of correct 
MTOght and uuifonnity of quality afforded by the transaction of 
buaineeB on a large scale, where everything is reduced to an exact 
atem* 
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Tlie illuetrntion upon the opporito page exhibits the interior 
of a large roasting establishment, and shows the manner of filling 
and emptying the eylindera, and the process of cooling the coffeei. 
Tlie perforated iron cylinders are built large enough tu hold tkreoj 
hundred pmnnds of coffee, but not nioi*e than two hundred pounds' 
are placed at one time in each. It will be seen from the engraving 
that the cylinder may be removed from over the fire upcm tlie 
fthaft upon M^hich it revolves, which shaft is made to extend from 
the brick frame-work which protects the fire, far euongh to per- 
mit of tlie cylinder being readily filled and emptied. In eomi 
roasting establishments the cylinders are so arranged that thoj 
cannot 1>6 removed from over the fire, which featm^ is deemed ob- 
jectionalJe by the best roasters, as, in case of any accident to tin 
machinery the coffee could not be quickly enough removed. This' 
arrangement also subjects the empty cylinder to the inflnenee of 
a strong heat after the coffee is removed and before a new lot \ 
take its place, the effect of which is to "speck" tlie coffee unleash 
great care is exercised. 

Upon an average, about forty-five minutes are required to roa 
the berry, which, in addition to the time taken to fill and empt 
the cylinder and to cool and re-sack the coffee-^makes the time 

^ occupied by the entire process about one hour. 

The Mocha and other small bean coffees will roast in a littliii 
leas time than Java and other large varieties. The phrase ** littlai 
less time ** is full of aignifieance to the pn)fessi<mal roaster, for 
the keeping of the coffee over the fire fn»!ri thirty to sixtj* ee<*on*i 
I(»?)ger than is necessaiy will sometimes ruin the njast* For tli6 
New England trade a light roast is required, and for Western, a 
dark, or pretty full roast. What are termed white* dead, sour, or 
black beana injure the roast, in fact a very small quantity of unir 
beans present in a lot of coffee will greatly damage it. A well 
eieasoned \}^rry that la solid and oily, and from one to two yc 
old, makes the finest roast. The white beans which are so of 

Ikm in roasted eoffoo arc from imijerfbct or immature 
jmalagous to the miniature kernel uf com which is often found ; 

* one end of the cob. White tieans being deatitnte of caffeone < 
taining the aroma are but little changed in color during 
process of roasting, and aro oomparativelj deatitute of flavor. 
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mrelled coffee, or that Imving a slinmken appearance, mil not, 
as a rule, roast nicely, although some snch lots will occasionally 
turn out a bright, handsome roast. Wlien the berry haa been 
afficiently roasted and the cylinder withdrawn from the fire, the 
^operator throws ia a Bmall qnantity of cold water. The rapid 
vaporizing of the water carries off the heat, and the changes 
wrought during this part of the process cause the berry to ewell, 
thus giving it a much more sightly and attractive appearance. 
The addition of water doe^* not, as might be supposed, add to the 
weight of the coffee, for the heat is eo intenae aa to immediately 
. ponvert the water into steam, which readily escapes. The coffee, 
ter being removed to the cylinder, is placed in the cooler, a 
box haiong a heavy wire bottom througn which currents of 
are forced, soon reducing the temperature eo that it can be 
idled. When cooled it is re-sacked, or put into other packages, 
and is then ready for shipment* 

Tlie average loss of weight in the process of roasting coffee is 
ckoned at sixteen per cent, or sixteen pounds upon everyone 
htmdred pounds, which accounts for the higher price of roasted 
coffee as ex^mpared with green. This loss sometimes runs as low 
as fourteen and one-half per cent., and again as high as seventeen 
per cent,, and in exceptional cases where coffee has been roasted 
Uiat was very green, and grown in places not far distant, it has 
led twenty to twenty-two per cent. The temperature and 
on of the year exert some inliuence, but the difference in loa& 
ends more upon the age and consequent dryness of the coffee 
L on anything else. The difference in loss made between a light 
a dark roast wOl not usually average over one per cent. It 
is the custom not to roast as high during the summer as in the 
vrinter, because the higher the roast the greater is the tendency 
to sweat, the high temperature of the summer months causing 
the oil to exude ; this soon becomes sour or rancid, and injures 
the flavor of the coffee. 

We present a table of losses made in roasting, compiled from 
the record of one establishment in New York. Diuring one 
month a total of 173,056 poimds of all kinds of green coffee roasted 
ihowed a loss of 27,385 pounds, or ,1582 per cent. 
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Febiuary . 
March. . . . 
April 

HiV 

June 



Imwm 


medhuiL 


oftibo 


caibo 
good. 


Man. 

fftir. 


Rio 


Bio 
good. 


tolr. 


.10" 


.16" 


.16W 


.15 


.14' 


.14'" 


- 
.14»» 


.18« 


.16> 


.16« 


.16» 


.15'* 


.U'* 


.14^* 


.14** 


AV^ 


J6^ 


.16»< 


je" 


.W 


,14* 


.14*« 


.13*« 


AV* 


.15« 


.17* 


.15" 1 


a4*» 


.14« i 


ja»' 


.14»* 


.IB** 


,16** 


AT* ; 


.15» 


.15«» 


.15" 


.13»* 1 


.13*> 1 


,13« 


,15" 


.17" 


.W* 


.14" 


.15» 


.la** 


.1^' 


,18^' 



.14»' 
.14" 

.14^' 

.15' 

.15" 



It will be noted that Kio loses about one per cent, less than 
Java or Maracaibo^ which we believe cau be aco^imted for uix>n 
the grcnind that the Rio bean is more solid than the Sumatra or 
Java berry, or even the Maracaibo bean, tlie latter sorts being 
larger and more spongy than the Brazilian product. It will b© 
noted also that an allowance of sixteen per cent, will, as a rule, 
cover all the loss in roasting. The usual charge for roasting 
coffee for tlie trade is from one-half to three-fourths of a cent per 
pound. Since means of communication from coffee-growing 
countries have grown more rapid, coffee has arrived in our 
markets much greener than formerly^ and lacking in that mel- 
lowness which is so highly prized by connoisseurs. 

As confirmatory of the preceding remarks, based upon a long 
experience gained in preparing and distributing roasted coffee, the 
following extract from a report of the late celebrated chemist^ 
Baron Von liebig, will be found interesting : — 

"The chief operation is the roasting. On this depends the 
good quality of the coffee. In reality the berries should only be 
roaated until they have lost their homy condition, so that they 
may be ground, or, as it is done in the East, pounded to a fine 
powder. 

*' Coffee contains a crystalline substance named caffeine or 
theine, because it is also a cx}mponent part of tea. This matter is 
volatile, and everv care most be taken to retain it in the coffee* 
For this purpose the berries should be roasted till they are of a 
pale brown color ; in those which are too dark^ there is no caf- 
feine; if they are black, the essential parts of the iKsrries are en- 
tirely destroyed, and the beverage prepared from these does not 
deserve the name of ooffee. 
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" The berries of coffee once roasted lose every hour somewliat 
of their aroma, in consequence of the influence of the oxygen of 
the air, which, owing to the poroBity of the roasted berries, can 
easily penetrate. Tiiis pernicious change may heat he avoided by 
strewing over the berries when the roasting is completed, and 
while the veseel in which it has been done is still hot, Bome 
powdered white or brown Bogar (half-an-ounee to one pound of 
coffee is sntEcient). The sugar melts imnicdiatelyj and by well 
Bhaking or turm'ng the roaster quickly, it spreads over all the 
berries, and gives each one a fine glaze, impervious to the atmos- 
phere. They have then a sliining appearance, as though covered 
with a varnish, and they in consequence lose their smell entirely, 
which, however, returns in a high degree as soon as they are 
ground. After this operation they are to be eliaken out rapidly 
from the roaster and spread on a cold plate of iron, so that they 
may cool as soon as possible. If the hot berries are allowed to 
remain heaped togetlier, they begin to sweat, and when the quan- 
tity is large, the heating process, by the influence of air, increaaea 
to such a degree that at last they take fire spontaneously. The 
roasted and glazed berries should be kept in a dry place, because 
the covering of sugar attracts moisture, 

** If the raw berries are boiled in water, from twenty-three to 
twenty-four per cent, of soluble matter is extracted. On being 
roasted till they aeeume a pale chestuut color, they lose fi'om 
fifteen to sixteen per cent., and the extract obtained from these by 
means of boiling water is twenty to twenty -one per cent, of the 
weight of the unroasted berries. The loss in weight of the ex- 
tract is much larger when the roasting process is carried on till 
the color of the berries is dark brown or black. At the same 
time that the l)errie8 lose in weight by roastiug, they gain in 
volume by swelling ; one hundred volumes of green berries give, 
after roasting, a volume of one hundred and fifty to one hundi-ed 
and sixty ; or two pint measures of unroasted berries give three 
pints when roasted" 
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So^LE as it may sceia, the process of grinding the roasted 
bean is one that requires conBiderablo attention* If ground too 
eoareely, the coffee requires proti-acted boiling to extract its 
strength, and much boiling is fatal to a good cup of coffee. Wliile 
one may grind Uyo finely, the mistake of grinding too coarsely is 
that most frequently made. Just to what degree of tinenesa it 
should be gnumd depends somewhat upon the manner of making 
the coffee. If any of the filtering coffee-fM>ts are used tlie grinding 
should be verj^ tine, in order that the strength may more readily 
be exhausted by the water simply passing through ; but where 
Iwiled for ten or fifteen minutes, as is most f rtHpiently the case^ 
the coffee should be ground so that the larger particles are about 
the 6ize of pin-heads. 

Every family should own a small coffee-mill and grind their 
own coffee, grinding it just as required for each meal, and the 
less time that elapses after grinding until the cc»ffee is in the pot 
the better. The aroma of coffee passes off rapidly enough after 
being roasted, hnt still more quickly after being ground, hence lh« 
necessity for grinding it only for inunediate uae. If during irel 
weather the beans become damp and tough, so that they do not 
rattle when stirred, warm them up in a clean pot or skillet licfons 
grinding, stirring them meanwhile— so as not to scorcli them — 
and thns drive off the moisture, develop their flavor and make 
thcni grind better. Mo&t retail grocers keep a lai^ ooffee-mill 
and when requested will grind coffee for those customers who do 
not find it convenient to grind it at home; the latter metliod, 
liawevar^ is the best, as it gives tlie customer fresher ground coffee 
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mnd a closer control as r^ards fine or coarse grinding. WTien 
dependent upon the etore for ground coffee it is best not to buy 
at one time more than a supply adequate for two or three days' 
oonsamption. Another consideration in favor of trunsmuers buy- 
ing coflPee in the bean is that there can be no sugpiuion of adulter- 
ation with chicory, ground peaa or otlier eubetances, with which 
grocers are sometimes unjustly charged, and the satigf action ia 
tbuB greater on all Bides. 

As individual tastes differ, it frequently occurs that no single 
Tariety of cofiFee exactly suits certain consuiners, and therefore 
they seek to gratify tlieir palate by either blending two sorts or 
mbclng with one variety some vegetable substance. While some 
kinds of coffee possess a rich aroma they do not give to the irifu- 
fiion tliat '^ body " wliich is requisite to make the perfot^t cup of 
coffee. It is a very common practice to blend Java and Maraeaibo 
in the proportion of eighty pounds of the former to twenty pounds 
of the latter, selling the mixture for straight Java, The addition of 
fifteen to twenty per cent, of Mai*caibo to Padang coffee imdoubt- 
©dly improves the latter for tlie majority of those who ai-e fond of 
Old Gtovernmeut Java, as it lends to the Java the essential quality 
which is lacking. 

Another popular blend is to take one-third Moclia and mix with 
two-thirds of fine old Mandlieling Java, taking care that the two 
kinds have been roasted separately. Others dislike either of the 
above blends, and choose a mixture of Java and Kio. No definite 
role OLD be given for combining two kinds of coffee together. 
Hie dealer should study the requirements of his trade, observing 
its peculiarities, and experiment until he is certain that he haa 
faund a combination that exactly meets certain wants, and once 
foojid he should adliere to the formula^ being careful always to 
select as nearly as possible the same grade of coffee in the primary 
market If conscientious in this, low prices and bargains wHl 
never be an inducement to take hold of some other variety wliich 
Bome anxious seller is sure possesses drinking qualities fully equal 
to that which he has been using. For mixed or adulterated coffee 
I have no liking. It has always been a mystery to me Iiow persona 
who profess to be lovers of good coffee can satisfy their appetite 
with a decoction made of coffee and chicory, or coffee and varioua 
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known and nntnown compounds which have neither the flavor 
nor the nutritious and etiniulating properties of pure coffee. I 
recognize, however, the fact that the best of the mixtures do 
meet the taste of thousands. At the same time I am glad to re- 
cord tliat the practice of requiring the grocer to grind coffee in 
the presence of the purchaser has very largely reduced the sale of 
mixed or adulterated coffee. 

It may be that a time will again come similar to that of our 
civH war, wlien the scarcity and high price of coffee will make it 
desirable to use substitutes for coffee, and therefore 1 give here 
several formulas for mixing coffee that have etood the test of 
years : — 

No, 1, — iO pounds O. G. Java, 20 pounds Uaracaibo, 85 
ponndfi of roasted rye mixture, 15 pounds chicory. 

No. 2. — 50 pounds of Maracaibo, 30 pounds of roasted rye 
mixture, 20 pounds of chicory. 

No. 3. — 60 pomidfl of Ilioj 20 pounds of roasted rye mixture, 
80 pounds of chicory. 

NiK 4.— 40 pounds of Kio, 40 pounds of roasted rye mixture^ 
20 pounds of chicory. 

The above formulas are sufficient to show how to mix ground 
coffee in a manner that will furnish a good-flavored infnsiou. 
The proportions may be altered at pleasure, always taking car© to 
liave the rje mixture in excess of the chicory. During the war 
and since, mLxtures have found ready sale that had not over five 
to ten pounds of pure coffee to every one hundred. Tlie ingre- 
dienta should be thoroughly mixed and ground together, the dry 
and dusty rye mixture absorbing the moisture of tlie chicory, and 
thus preventing the mill from becoming clogged. 
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For this there are many recipes, and farther on will be f onnd for- 
mulas for making Turkish coffee as made at Constantinople* French 
ucoffee as made in Paris, and the celebrated coffee of the Vienna 
ftf(is ; also various methods in vogue in different coffee-produciiig 
countries, for all of which there are a certain number of admirers. 
le first consideration has been to pro\^de a recipe adapted to 
Lie tastes of the great mass of tlie Aniencan peopk^, and also to 
the facilities usually at command, while economizing material. 
With these conditions in mind 1 have ignored many eo-called 
"improved'' or "patent" coffee-pots, which, within my own 
knowledge, have yielded good results, but the expense of which, 
|together with the fact that^ as a nde, they do not utilize the full 
sugth of the bean, makes them imdesirable for many persons. 
TLe follo^ving recipe will be found plain, convenient, good, and 
Linomiea], with the additional good feature that it may be 
jhtly varied in regard to the quantity of coffee used, so that 
lioee who prefer a greater or less strength may be suited : I pre- 
it it as 

THE THTTEBEK RECIPE. 



Grind moderately fine a large cup or small bowl of coffee; 
(break into it one egg with shell; mix well, adding enough cold 
fwater to thoroughly wet the grounds ; upon this pour one pint of 
boiling water: let it boil slowly for ten to fifteen minutes, accord- 
to the variety of coffee used and the fineness to which it is 
rground. Let it stand three minutes to settle, then pour through 
a fine wire-sieve into a warm coffee-pot ; this will make enough 
for four persons. At table, first put the sugar into the cup, then 
8 
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fill half-full of l>r>i]ing milk, add your coffee, and yon hare a de- 
licious beverage that will be a revelation to many poor niortaU 
who have an indistinct remembrance of, and an intense longing 
for, an ideal cup of coffee. If ei-eam can be procured so much 
the better, and in that case boiling water can be added either in 
the pot or cup to make up for the space occupied by the milk 
as above ; or condensed milk will be found a good substitute for 
cream. 

In order to emphasize some of the important points previouBly 
mentioned, as well as those in the above recipe, I shall re<'all 
points before n<>ticed. Endeavor to have fresh roasted coffee, 
andj where practicable, grind it yourself. Never use cold milk, 
as coffee to be good must be hot; cream or condenBed milk, how- 
ever, may be Ue^ cold, owing to the mneh stnaller quantity re- 
qnire<J^ and by most persons one or the other will be preferred to 
fnilk. In cold weather rinse out the coffee-cups with hot water 
juist before pouring out the coffee. 

Coffee should bo served as soon as made, for it rapidly deteri- 
orates if left stewing upon the stove. This is one of the principal 
reasons why the coffee served at hotels and restaurants is so often 
of fKHir quality. It is not made often enough, and is usually kept 
simmering in a copper-boiler, which alone is sutficient to spoil the 
V>est coffee ever grown. If the coffee lacks clearness, and when 
ntilk is added tunis dark, it is an indication that it is stale or the 
milk sour. Freshly made coffee ought to have a clear, amber* 
brown color, which milk will render lighter instead of darker. 
When coffee is served onmediately after making it does not 
greatly matter in what kind of vessel it is Ijoiled ; a common tin 
coffee-pot ^nll do, although one made of bloc^k tin is to be pre- 
ferred. It sliould l>e served in an earthenware or i>orcelain cof- 
fee-pot, either being much bettor than nickel or silver-plated, 
and, in order that no heat may bo lost, the vessel should l»e rinsed 
with hot water before tlie coffee is turned into it from that in 
which it is made. Some coTUioissenrs prefer an earthen pot ia 
which tc» prepare it, and advcK?4ito placing the coffee in a fine linen 
big, allowing it to simmer, not boil, for ten or tift-een minntea. 

I now pass to the consideration of modes of making and i 
ing ooffee in foreign coQUtrioa. Many of the recipes and much 
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of the infonBation is the resnlt of rnj own personal investigation 
during a trip around the world, in the course of which particular 
attention was given to the subject of coffee, both in prodiidng 
and cunsoming countries. Other data have been received from 
reliable (K)rreBpondenta or occasionally borrowed from trustworthy 
fiooroes. 

TURKISH COFFEE, 

Everybody has heard of Turkish coffee. While in Constanti- 
nople I investigated the mysteries of that far-famed luxury. In 
tlie nmnerons coffee-houses of the Moslem capital, when a person 
calls for a cup of coffee it is specially made for him. Every cof- 
fee-house has a number of long-handled little brass coffee-pots, 
made to hold one, two, or more cups, as the ease rpay he. They 
aze smaller at the top thau at the bottom and are fitted with a 
little groove<l spout, but have no cover. 

When a cup of coffee is wanted, the requisite amount of finely 
powdered coffee is measured into one of these little coffee-pots ; 
water enough to fill the pot is poured in, and it is then set upon live 
coals, until it heats up to just the boiling point. It is then, with- 
out straining or otherwise settling the grounds^ poured out into 
a tiny cup, and this is Turkish coffee. As may be supposed, it is 
thick, muddy, and the lower half of the cup composed principally 
of grounds ; but the flavor is good, and I noticed that most Turks 
swallowed the grounds with tlio same relish that they sliowed for 
tlie thinner part of the beverage. The Turks never use milk with 
their coffee; to them tbe mixture would be an abomination. In 
Constantinople the coffee is generally ground in a mill, but in 
many places it is powdered witli a mortar and pestle ; in either 
caae, it is almost as tine as flour — a condition which, I suppose, is 
necessary to get the sti'ength of the coffee with the little boiling 
which they give it. The coffee used is mostly from India and 
Ceylon, although a considerable quantity, of Arabian coffee is 
oonEumed. I am convinced that the reputation of Turkish coffee 
is chiefly due to the fact that great care is exercised in roasting 
the coffee, and not more than twenty-four hours' supply is roasted 
or purchased at one time. 

Coffee is consumed by all classes, at aU honrs^ and on all sorts 
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of oecasions. The Httlo berry is indeed a very important facto? 
in Turkidi society. Nothing is done withont it; no business di&- 
CQsaed, no contract made, no visits and civilities exchanged with- 
out the aromatic cup and the acconifianying cliiboiiqne or 
narghileh. If a purchaser enters a hazaar to price a phawl or a 
carpet, coffee is brought to him. If a person calls at another^a 
house, coflFee with the inf^epamble tobacco must greet the new- 
comer. There can be no welcome without it, and none but words 
and fomas of general etiquette take place until this article has 
been served all round. At parting, ci>ffee must still be present 
and speed the guest on his way. Wo are told of beggars clamoring 
for money to buy, not bread, as with our mendicants, but coffee, 

To minister to this universal demand, coffee-houses abound in 
all Turkish cities. In Smyrna and in Constantinople, they are as 
numerous as the bar-rooms in American cities. They ai*e gen- 
erally small, often consisting of but one room, opening to the 
street or the bazaar, with a divan around three sides and carpets 
on the floor, where grave Tiu-ks sit cross-legged and may be seen 
from morn till eve alternately sipping the favorite liquid and 
puffing at the flexible-stemmed narghileh, or the k>ng chibouque, 
I am inclined to think that the Turkish coffee-house, as it lcK>ms 
up in the mind-s eye of many who have not had ocular evidence 
of the reality, is a rather overdravm picture ; and, as we must go 
to London or Paris to enjoy the hiXTiries of a perfect Turkisli 
bath, so it ie not unlikely that only in the descriptions by imagina- 
tive writers shall we readily find the genuine, original, old 
Turkish coffee-house with its ** tesselated pavement," *' sparkling 
fountains," " dark and shady cypress," and the general dazzle of 
decorations some of ns have read about. 

Coffee is made and consumed in essentially the same way in 
Egypt and Arabia as in Turkey* Cairo is proverbial for the 
num1>er of its coffee-houses, mo^ly establishmenta of Bnmll sije, 
and of rather uninviting appearance to the foreigner. 

The traveller who puts up at the large European hotels in 
Constantinople, Cairo, and Alexandria, is given coffee made d la 
Turqtie^ with the grc»unds in the cup, but sweetened to accommo^ 
date his heretical ChriBtian notions. The sugar is placed in thf 
oaffee*pot ^mih the coffee, and Uiey are boiled logetlier« 
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In Greece, also, I noticed that the coffee one found at the cafds, 
especiaUj in the eastern islands, was prepared Turkish fajshion, 
and tlie narghileh stood ever ready -filled, awaiting the bidding of 
I the customer. The Greek coffee-house, however, has chairs and 
tables^ and by its size, appearance, and general stiige of evolu- 
tion, approaches much nearer the cafes of Western EiirojTe than 
the Mohammedau establishments. A peculiar and picturesque 
feature of the Greek cafes is their frequent outdoor development, 
in the shape of numerous small tables, which sometimes cover an 
entire public square. There the modem Hellene seeks tlie cool 
of evening in summer, or suns himself in winter, while taking his 
eoffee and enjoying the light of his brilliant skies, of which he is 
still so proud. 

•* Etemnl snmmer gilds them yet, 
But all except their »un ia sek^' 

There the stranger, on pulling out his purse to pay for the 
cop he has consumed, may find, as it liappened to iiie once, thiit 
it is ah*eady settled for, Greek hospitality having preceded hina 
in this. 

From the coffee-honses of Stamboul to the cafes of Paris is a 

great leap. We are here altogether in a new school of coffee- 

F making and coffee-drinking. If the cup of coffee which is handed 

to you on the shores of the Bosphorua may be considered the 

general type of the beverage in Eastern lands, it is perhaps equally 

true that the manner in which coffee is used in the French capi- 

tal prevaUs more or less over the rest of the Western world. The 

^eqfi au latt and the cufe nair are to bo found everywhere among 

the Christian nations of both hemispheres. Tliere are, of course, 

different methods for tlieir preparation, which I shall notice in 

^the course of my investigations. 

The reader may perhaps remember the famous axioms which 
Brillat Savarin lays down in his " Physiologie du Gout : " 

*' A beast gorges itself. 

^' Man eats. 

"The man of taste alone knows how to eat."" 

Another French writer, a lover of coffee, formulates the foh 
lowing paraphrase : 



COFFEE. 

" The eomnion mn of maakind take coffee. 

" A few amateurs know Low to take coffee. 

** The man of taste alone knows how to take coffee and appre* 
date its poetic aroma.*' 

As might be expected from the spirit which has prompted , 
these wise and witty sayings, the art of coffee-making, as well mi 
that of general cookerj% has I'eceived profound attention in France, 
that classical land of good things for the inner man. ^Vliile there^ 
I elicited from a ** cordon-bleu " of Paris, the following recipe^ 1 
with which I am happy to favor my readers. 



FREMCU EECIPE8. 

Firstj to make black coffee — " cafe noir : " 

For one cup, grind two tablespoc»nf uls of coffee, which pack 
solidly in the coffee-pot (the regular French filtering pattern); 
then pour boiling water, passing it twice or thrice tlirough tlm 
coffee-pot. 

The same recipe applies to the preparation of cajfi au lai4^] 
which is merely black coffee to which milk is added in quantity 
to suit the individual taste, the proportion being generally three 
parts of milk to one of coffee. 

The French, as is well known, often mix chicory with theii 
coffee, mostly when taken in the form of cafe au lait. The recip<i 
is then as follows : 

For one cup, grin«l coffee enough to make two tablespoonfuls, 
mLx half a tablosiK>onful of chicory, en semoule (in powder)* , 
After thoroughly mixing, pour boiling water and pass twiool 
through coffee-pot. 

In many French families the grounds that remain in the cof- 
fee-pot are utilized, for economy's sake. Hot water is poured 
over them, and, after passing through, is stored iu a bottle, and 
used the next time instead of simply water. This is said to be the 
manner of making Uie best French coffee. 

Some French coffee artists maintain that tlie roasting is betl'| 
done at home, as no doubt it well may be in such knowing hands, < 
Sometimes a simple iron pan is umMi for the purpose, but grealj 
eare must tlieu be taken to keep constantly agitating the berriei j 
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frith a wooden knife or epatuJa, bringing the operation to an 
end as soon as the herriea have assumed a light brown color. 
A single burnt berry would impair the aroma. Use no butter 
nor lard during the process. 

Before grinding, the roasted berries are pnt on a metallic plate, 
which is placed on the stove and heated until the aroma of the 
!>fiFee, developed by the operation, perfumefl the room. Then 
'grind in the ordinarj^ mill and make according tu the above recipe. 
In some of the most renowned of French cafes a mixture of 
different varieties of the berry is often resorted to^ — Moclia^ Java, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, or East India being generally used to- 
gether in carefully ascertained proportions. The result is a cup 
which, for its feUcitous combination of strength^ aroma, round- 
ness, and delicacy, is prized by the French epicure as a product 
of the highest art. 

There is, perhaps, no mors characteristic feature of Paris than 
its cafes. They line all the boulevards and abound in all the 
principal streets, with then* rows of chairs and tables on the side- 
walk, and their large plate-glass windows brilliantly lighted at 
^night, throngh which extends the vista of the great salmi (or main 
rioom), with it^ crowd of customers, its ornamented walls, largo 
mirrors, and general gilding and decoration in the gay but seldom 
I gaudy French style. Through the maze of chairs and tables wait- 
^crs with the inevitable whiskers and long white aprons glide about, 
tray in hand, attending to the groups of well-behaved habitv^Bf 
while the dains de conypimr^ sitting on a raised platform in a sort 
of compromise between a box and a throne, presides majestically 
over the scene, computes Vaddltion^ gives ch^nge^ and receives 
and returns the courteous salutation of every one who enters or 
who leaves. 

Coffee, in the vocabulary of the place, may be called for in 
the shape of a "demi-tasse," a "capucin,*' or a "mazagran." 
The " demi-tasse " is merely a small cup of black coffee, to which 
the customer occasionally adds " cognac,** *' kirsch," or some other 
iiqaenr. When the "demi-tasse'* is taken with a "petit veme" 
(meaning a Uttle glass of liqueur), it is sometimes denominated a 
'gloria,-' The "capucin," which, however, is a tenn sehlom 
is merely another name for *' cafe an lait," but served in a 
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glsBS ; whOe a " mazagran " is coffee taken with water instead of 
milk. The coffee, which is exactly the same as that of the ^* denxi* 
tasse," is served in a tall, narrow glassy and a decanter of cold 
water is broaght along with it; the customer does tlie mixing 
himself. It is said that, after some glorioas achievement or otlier 
in Afi'ica, near the city of Mazagran, neither milk nor brandy 
being forthcoming, the French soldiers were compelled to use water j 
with tlieir coffee — ^hence tlie drink and its name. The "' demi^l 
tasae'* costs generally from thirty *five to forty-live centimes (from 
seven to nine cents), with a '^ pourboire '' of ten centimea (two 
cents) to the waiter. 

It IB a curious and endless study for a foreigner to observe the 
life at the cafes — either at the Granil Cnf6 and the Cafe de li 
Paix, under the Grand Hotel, on the Boulevard des Capucines," 
the chief rcndezvouB of the fashionable floating popidation ; or at 
the Cafe de Madrid, on the Boidevard Montmartre, wiiere lawyers, 
journalists, and Bohemians most do congregate ; or at the CafcS dn , 
Ilelder, chiefly patronized by artists, students of the milit 
schiiols, oiBcera, etc. ; or at the Cafes Kiche and Gr^try, where hi 
will hear no end of talk about the Bourse and the **cours de«^ 
valeurs ; " or at the Grand Caf6 Parisien, near the Chateau d'Eau, 
the largest of all these establishments, although not the fin66l| 
or, indeed, at any of the thousand and one cafes scattered all^ 
over the gay metropolis, and which go so far towards giving it its 
peculiar physiognomy. It has been well remarked that Pftris 
without cafes would be aland^t^ape without water, a bride without 
a veil, a thing incomplete and distigured. The cafe is indispens- 
able to the Frencliman, and especially to the Parisian. He may 
submit to having some of his Hbertiefl curtailed, even to seeing 1 
favorite newspaper suppressed by the authorities; but if govern*! 
ment should lay hand on the Arcli of his most cherished asfiocia- 
tions and affections, he woidd die fighting in its defence. Life 
without the cafe would be a mockery to him. It is there that, in 
the morning, he often takes his first breakfast, consisting of a 
large cup of ** cafe au lait " ^ith a crisp rusk of bread, and pcrliapa | 
little batter. There he may possibly return for his second br 
fa»t, tlie mid-day meal To the cafe he will certainly apply i 
lor an appetizer before diuuor, or, it may be after Uie repast, 
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liifl demi-tasse of black coffee to assist his digestion, clear tlie 
fumes of tlie claret, and give additional zest to the enjovment of 
liis cigar. And the cafe may see him once more, after the per* 
formanco is over at the theatre, if his stomach hints at a little 
cold meat, or beer, etc. At any time during the day the eliglitest 
mducement will cause him to take a seat at one of the tempting 
little tables ; if he meets a friend, it is the best place to converse ; 
if the weather m fine and j>eople crowd the boulevards, it is tJie 
very best point of observation. K it rains, no better refuge than 
the cheerful hall. If he has no friend, does not care to look at 
the promenaders, knows nut precisely what to do, wliither could 
he go, indeed, but to the cafe, where he will find newspapers, and 
life, and c^omfort. Such at least were tlio reasonings with which 
I could not help crediting the crowds of customers at whom I 
marvelled, as I passed cafe after caft5 in full bloom and activity 
at almost any hom^ of the day or night. 

The cafe does not confine itself to the serving of coffee. It 
►resents, in reality, a compound idea, a happy cond)ination of 
the coffee-house properly so-called, the restaurant, the confec- 
inery or ice-cream saloon, and the drinking saLwn, or wine- 
►m. You may always obtain tliere breakfast and other light 
meals. Besides the extract of the tropical berry, liquors, wines, 
beer, and drinks of all sorts are also dispensed. None, liowever, 
of the more or less disreputable and vulgar associations which tho 
« aiiloon *' calls up in our minds, attach to the cafe. It is, in every 
sexiBe, proper, rospectablo. Perfect order, iu*banity, and good 
manners prevail generally. Everybody goes to the cafe ; ladies 
will be seen there. True, they may avoid some of the establish- 
ments on tlie boulevard, where the " demi-monde"' may, perhaps, 
be too fond of ailing extraordinary toilettes ; but none will disdain 
to stop for a tidti-fruitl at the Cafe Keapolitain, or at Tortoni-s 
for one of the famous ices whicli that renowned cafe furnishes. 
In the interior of most of the firet-class cafes smoking is only 
allowed in the evening. On the whole, the cafe is a genial and 
not unhealthy factor in French life, for it has civilized drinking, 
and relegated intemperance to the "brasseries," the wine-shops, 
and the ^^guinguettes" fre<|uented by the workingmeu in the 
poorer q^oarters of the city. 
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Tlie correspondent of an American periodical thus commenta 
on the general character of the Paris cafes : 

" Alimentary, and not literary, is the modern cafe. Times are 
60 changed since Voltaire, Diderot, and the rest sang and shouted 
in the Cafe Pri>co|>e — jested, reasoned, and made themselves im- 
mortal there — there are so many people who have the means to 
frequent caf<5s, and there is such an immense floating population, 
eager, curious, and bent on sight-seeing, that no clique can live. 
Its precincts, no matter how hallowed, are invaded by tlie leering 
mob and His many-headed Majesty the Cruwd. Still, certain 
caf^s are able to boast a clientele, with the military, journalistic, 
artistic, or commercial element in preponderating force — cafes 
where the stockbrokers, students, or officers go — but the old his- 
toric cafe, the cafe of tradition, where you were sure tti find some 
celebrity on exhibition — ^a first-class poet, or a philosopher — may 
be said to he defunct." 

If tlie cafe of tradition lias been transformed in France, it has 
dinappeared altogether in England. Of the old cofTee-houses, of 
wbicli we have read so much, with which the names of Pope, Ad- 
dison^ Steele, Dryden, Johnson, and so many other poets^ writers, 
and public men, stand indissolnbly connected in our minds, and 
which were all in fidl stir and activity in the thne of Queen 
Anne, nothing remains at the present day ; for who would ven- 
ture to recognize them in tlie soleomly magnificent dubs of Pall- 
Mall J The English, from the point of view of coffee^ have rather 
fallen into bad ways, and tea has far outstripped the Arabian 
berry in their affections. The term '* coffee-house " in England has 
became hardly more than nominal, the restaurant being the prin- 
cipal feature, and one hears orders given for " a pint of bitter'* or 
"'arf and 'arf " ranch more freipontly than for a cup of coffee. 

Still, that guiding-star of gastronomic England, M. Soyer, in 
ids all comprehensive solicitude for the human stomach, could not 
overlocjk coffee. I respectfully transcribe into these pages tlie 
directions of the master : 
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If. soteb's method. 

"Put two ounces of ground coffee in a stewpan, which eel 
upon the fire, stirring tlie coffee round with a spoon until quite 
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lOt ; tlien pour over a pint of boiling water ; cover over closely 
for five minutes : pass it through a cloth, warm again^ and serve." 

With the sanction of such a name, the above may be looked 
upon as embodying tlie most approved En^lisli recijH?, altlioiigh I 
believe M. Soyer was French by birth and education. Of ita 
general observance, however, I have strong doubts, for England 
is certainly not the country where the ideal cup of coffee is found. 
Indeeil, I give it as my experience that, aa a nde, the English de» 
not know how to make coffee ; and even in the very best hotehi 
and irestaurants, a sloppy niLxture is served which compares very 
vorably with that to be obtained in establishments of thip 

le grade in Paris, Vienna, or New York. 

Of all the outrageous travesties upon good coffee, however, 
tlie slops dignified by that name on the English steam lines ply- 
ing between New York and Liverpool are the worst. I have 
crossed on the Cunard, White Star and Inman boats, and all of 
Ibede noble lines, which vie with each other in speefl, s^ifety and 
ship seem to compete as strongly in the badness of their 
coffee* When one is wrestling with the pangs of sea-sickness the 
memory of the fragrant, refreshing and grateful beverage which 
cheers the home bi-eakfast-table comes strongly to mind, but oh 1 
what a disappointment to the palate, stomacJi and brain is the 
reality which is forced upon the passenger. Repeateil investiga- 
tioofl and experiments aa to the cause of this have led to the con- 
clusion that it is almost wholly the result of either ignorance or 
indolence, or both. As stated elsewhere tlie great central tniths 
m producing good coffee are fresh roa^sU'd^ ff*<^^h ground, fresh 
ma€U. Ab regards the first requisite it is not usually convenient 
to roast coffee on shiplK)ard, nor is it necessary if suppliers are 
purchased at each end of the voyage and kept in a tightly closed 
thi receptacle. The second requisite is important ; the coffee 
should be ground in a hand-mill just before it is required for use, 
and if the roasted beans have become damp and tough tliey should 
be warmed or toasted in the oven of the galley until crisp and 
fragrant so that they will grind easily. The third requisite, how- 
evier, is the most important of all. Coffee should always bo 
served aa soon as made, and should never be more than fifteen 
mmutes old. It is useless for the steward to say this is too much 
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trouble. It is never too much ti-ooble to trim the sails or adjust 
the ventilators, and it ought not to be too niueh trouble to make 
cofife© e% ery tifteeo minutes during the hours when coffee is served. 
They miderstand this on French steamers, and there are fortunes 
in Btoi-e for the steamship company tliat has tlie enterprise to 
combine English seamanship with a French cuisine. They have 
introduced the French system into English hotels ; why should it 
not be done upon English steamers ? 

In colonial times and in the early days of the RepubUc, New 
York had its eoffee-houfiCB, The nanie^ of Burn's Coflfee-house, 
the Merchants' Coffee-house, and later tlie Tontine Coffee-house 
are fanntiar to all who are acquainted with tlie history of tlie 
City. They diffei^d somewhat, however, fn>m the European 
cafes in being chiefly business or political headquarters. Valen- 
tine's Manual of the City of New York gives an interesting ac- 
count of these coffee-houses, accompanied with illustrations, 
showing tliem to have been quite stately affairs. Among other 
interestiijg matter relating to these famous old resorta wo find 
newspaper advertisements of sales to take place there — among 
others " a parcel of likely negroes to be sold at publick vendue* 
to-morrow at ten o'clock, at the Merchants' Coffee-house." I must 
add for the honor of our metropolis tbat tliis occurred in 1750. 
TLe Merchants' Coffee-house stood on the soutlieast corner of 
Wall and Water streets. The " Tontine,- ' on the northwest corner 
of Wall and Water streets, succeeded to its popularity and fame ; 
in 1795 it was in full operation. The Merchants- Exchange was 
Uien located in the building, but subsequently moved further up 
Wall Bti-eet The name of " Tontine '' is found as late as ISSl^ 
and to this day the buildings on tliis site now occupied for com- 
mercial purposes are known as the Tontine buildings. Browne' 6 
Coffee-house, on Water street, between Fine and Wall, obtained 
considerable notoriety, in 1832, as a favorite resort of those wbo 
believed in pure coffee as an antidote to the cholera epidemic 

The ooffee-hoose, however, no longer exists among ns. Azuer^ 
leans are the greatest coffee eonaomera in tlie world, but take tlie 
bevamgo mostly at meals, either at home or at tlie restauranL 
There arei indeed, in New York, a number of coffeo-rooma^ or 
Gaf6iH aa they sometimes call tliemselveSi attached to somo of the 
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ffcipaT hotels ; bnt tliey are expensive and rather exclusive es- 
tablifiliDients and cannot be said to realize the cliecrf ul ideas and 
associations called up hj the word coffee-hon^. We are perhaps 
too busy a people to support caf^s like those of Europe, which 
one sees crowded from raoming to night with customers disposing 
apparently of endless leisure. 



A JTEW OBLEANS RECIFE. 

Some of my Sonthem readers, no doTil>t, remember the cnp 

■ ooSee they have dnmk at the cofiFee-atands of the French Mar- 

Bt in Xew Orleans, on the brtjad " levee." Famons resorts they 

ere formerly ! There the early riser sought for the cheer of the 

Jdtic cup ; there the keeper of late hours called for the grate- 

stimulant after the theatre or the balL Tlie coffee to be had 

the French Market was proverbial for its excellence ; and the 
^jAA " auntie " who presided over one of those stands loomed up for- 
ever after as a prophet and lawgiver in all that pertained to coffee 1 
From one of these venerable authorities I hold the following recipe, 
warranted to give the best ** Creole coffee," as she termed it : 

** Roast the coffee caref idly until it assumes a imiforni brown 
colon Then cover it up and allow it to cool. Then grind and 
cover it up again carefully, until placed in the coffee-pot (generally 
of the French pattern), where it must be pressed as compactly as 
possible. Pom* a little boiling water over it and let it filter into 
the ooffee, then pour again a tablespoonful of boiling water, re- 
peating this every five minutes." 

The result is a very strong extract, not more than a table- 

anful or two of water being measured in for each ordinary- 
, cup of cafe an lait desired. 

If the fact of the above being in ioto a Southern recipe could 
induce the average eating-house keeper at the stations along many 
of the Southern railways to adopt it in exchange for the one, what- 
ever it be, which they now follow, I think I should be laying 
claim by this puhlicity to the deepest gratitude of my Soutliem 
friends and of travellers generally* My past personal experience 
warrants me in crediting the following entry in the diary of a 
traveDer, a Southerner, who had been around the world with me, 
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and who returned to New York via New OrleaiiB and the South- 
ern States ; 

** Grenada Station, MiBsisarppr. | 
** Stopped for breakfast : tried tea, but was not equal to it ; tried coffee, 
lUDe resTtlt. I denominate this the champion establishment, of all places I 
Imre been at around the world, for the utter depravity of ita tea and coffee." 

The coffec-houee flourishes both in Italy and in Spain, ae any one 
can vouch who has seen the large and crowded cafes in the prm- 
cipal Italian and Spanish cities- These establishments, by their 
general character and by the mode of serving the beverage, belong 
essentially to the French school. You find them along the Corso 
in Rome, the Toledo in Naples, in the Galleria Vittorio Eman- 
nele, and aronnd the Piazza del Duomo in Milan ; along the Riva 
degli Schiavoni and the arcades which surround the Piazza di San 
Marco in Venice, etc, — seem^ingly ever full, but ever decent and 
orderly. They are, mdeed, institutions, landmarks, important 
features of every city. The guide-book invariably gives you a 
Hat of them, and frequently, not witliout reason, advises yon to 
take at least breakfast there. Ask a direction of a passer-by in 
the streets and he will, not improbably, answer : You know tho 
Cafe di Roma, on the Corso, or the Cafe d'ltalia ; well, walk 
right on to it, then turn to your left, etc. And that in a e^^untry 
where monuments mark almost every spot. But the chances are 
that your iufunnant is rotuniing from the cafe or intending to 
go there sometime during the day, and naturally enough, in any 
given direction, tho caf6 is the first tiling that looms up in hia 
mind's eye* 

In Mfidrid the Puerto del Sol is the great cafd centre. They 
abound all arountl this noted spot, and in the principal adjoining 
streets. As a rule, they do not oompam in splendor of apiK)iut- 
menta with the Paris cafda. One of them, however, was to me a 
never-failing source of wonder and interest — the great cafd under 
the Hotel do Paris, in tho angle formed by the Carrera d© San 
Geronimo and t!ie Calle de A1cal4, as they run into tlie Puerto 
del Sol. The imnjenso hall, thus reaching froin street to street^ 
had itH fhM>r a few feet bel4>w tho level of tlie s<|uare; and, glanc- 
ing througli one of the large windows facing on the Puerto del 
Sol, one commanded a view of its entire extent And a sight it 
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ft We were there in winter. The sensitive Madrilefios aToided 
the open air and crowded into the cafe. Every one of the, perhaps, 
one hundi-ed tables was Barrounded bj^ customers* four, six at a 
time ; some reading the newspapers ; others conversing and ges- 
ticulating; some taking chocolate or coffee; others playing at 
dominoes, or at cards; men, women, even children in the throng; 
here, a uniform resplendent with brass buttona and gold lace', 
there, a ** mantilla"' with a bright smile not far under it ; near by, 
the dark gown of a priest ; and over and around all, a Rirt of haze 
or iniflt of tobacco smoke. Customers came in, and customers 
went out ; but look in at any time, and the same general picture 
greeted your eyes — busy and idle, unintelligible to an American, 

Besides coffee and cliocolate, the national beverages, one finds 
in the coffee-houses of Spain, as in those of France and Italy, 
wines, liquors, and a great variety of refreshing drinks. These 
form a very important department of a Spanisli cafe. There is 
the '*orchata," a drink madt; of a sort of milk of sweet ahnonds; 
the "bebida de naranja" (of orange), **de limon" (of lemon), 
"de fresa'- (of sti^awberry), "de guindas"' (of cherry), etc. ; "sor- 
betes,-' or icesi, of all kinds ; " espumas de chocolate, or de cafe '* — 
hght, frothy creams made of these substances, and the "panales," 
or ** azutiarias,- ' a little loaf of white blown sugar, in t!ie shape of 
a French roll^ very light and very porous, which is allowed to dis- 
solve in a glass of wat^r, and with the addition of a little lemon- 
juice or liquor constitutes a favorite beverage, C'igars and ciga- 
rettes, of course, are essentials. 



VIENNA COFFEE. 

In making coffee at the large cafes and hotels on tlie Kartlmer 
Ring, in Vienna, the coffee is prepared as follows : To make six 
quarts, one pound six ounces of coffee are used. Within a very 
heavy cylinder or urn that is securely pinned to the lloor or table, 
there is fitted a coarse sieve, a piece of cord or rope surround- 
the sieve making it fit tightly. Over the sieve there is 
a piece of Canton flannel, fastened down by means of 
, iron ring that fits into the rim which holds the sieve. At- 
led to the sieve is an iron frame with a hook at the top. 
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Tlic eiere is pressed to the bottom of the cylinder, tlid liofci 
placed upon the flannel, and boiling-hot water ponred upon it. 
This recjeptade is then closed and covered, and allowed to stand 
six minutes. A screw fitted into an iron frame is then hooked 
on to the frame holding the sieve, which ia then forced toward 
the month of tlie nm^ the pressnro forcing the infusion through 
the Canton flanneL The coffee is then ready to be served with 
hot milk and whipped cream. For the use of families a coffee- 
pot of a somewhat novel cliaracter is emplrtyed. This is more 
complicated than the siinplo contrivance described alx»ve. The 
water is boiled by means of an alcohol lamp underneath the pot 
When the water boils the ateam passes through a tube, and 
through the finely-ground coffee which has been placed loose in 
the top, and protected by several strainers. A glass top enables 
the operator to see when the coffee is ready for use, and when 
finished the glass cover is removed and a metallic one put in its 
place. This process secures a f>erfect infusion of the coffee with- 
out loss of aroma^ and it has made Vienna coffee deservedly 
popular. 

THE BEVKRAGE IN BRAZIL. 



Brazil is not only the largest coffee-producing, but also, 
tially, a coffee-drinking coimtr3r% Coffee constitutes almost the 
exclusive beverage of the jteople, by whom it is consumed 
very largely, especially in the regions where it is gn)wn. They 
almost universally take it ** black," as we term it — that is, without 
milk. 

The coffee is roasted as with us, sometimes in closed roasters, 
but more frequently in oj)en pans. As a rule, it is more roasted 
than with us, and a larger quantity used, the beverage being t^ken 
very strong- It is made by grinding the coffee very fine^ aluiosl 
to a powder, placing it in a woollen bag, upon which boiling water 
is poured and the strength tJius extracted* 

Coffee-houses abound in Rio Janeiro. Tliey are generallj of 
smaller sisce than tlieir European or North American nameeakeii 
but i>ri»vide fi>r tliree cents, a cup of coffee which is said to oqiuJ 
any to be found in Paris or New York. It seems to be a mattor 
of indifference to the great maaa of Brazilian coffeenlruikeii 
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Br new or old coffee is used ; but there are epicures among 
the rich planters of Brazil who keep the coffee destined for their 
own table five or bIx ye^irs in the hull It is claimed by good 
judges that there is no coffee in the wurld superiur to old liio pre- 
flerved in the hiill until mellowed by age ; it develops time a rich- 
Dees^ and at the same tin^ a delicacy of flavor not found in any 
other variety of the bean, but for this I cannot personally vouch. 



CX>FFEE m JAVA- 

In Java and Sumatra the natives roast the leaves of the coffee- 
tree, and make with them an infusion which they prefer to the 
beverage extracted from the bean. The preparation is said to 
a delicate flavor, not miHke tliat of tea — a resemblance 

>anied for by the presence in both plants of the same chemical 
principle, caffeine or theine. The coffee leaves appear to be rich 
in caffeine. 

The use of this coffee-leaf tea, however, is confined to the 
aborigines. The following recipe, which I procured from an old 
resident when in Batavia, describes the process of coffee-making 
18 practised by the Dutch settlers in Java : 

** Take a coffee-pot composed of two detached parts, the lower 
on© a reservoir, and the upper one a sort of top-story filter, tlie 
bottom of which is pierced with very fine holes. Over the bottom 
of this filter a double piece of flannel cloth is placed so as to cover 
it entirely, fitting well all round. A sufficient quantity of well- 
groiind coffee being then filled in and firmly tamped or rammed 
down, cold water is slowly poured over it, after which the whole 
is allowed to stand still until the water has passed through the 
coffee into the reser\'oir underneath. The passing of the water 
through the coffee should occupy at least four to five hours, in or- 
der to exti*act the full strength and flavor of the substance. For 
that reason, care must be exercised to press tlie coffee very tightly 
into the filter^ — an operation facilitated by this part of the coffee- 
pot being separable from the other. The filter should also bo 
high and narrow to retard the passage of the liquid, and large 
enough to contain the required quantity of both coffee and water ; 
to pour in a subsequent supply of water is not to be recommended*" 
4 
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It will be observed that this filter is very similar to the familiar 
French filtering cofFee-pot* The extract tbus obtained ehould be 
of such strength that, mixed with three or four parts of hot milk, 
it will give a splendid cup of cafe au hiit d In llollandaise. 

Coffee, being exceedingl}^ cheap, is used in profusion in Java, 
bnt the form of coffee-making as tliere in nse is probably too ex- 
pensive for a!iy but a coffee-producing country. 

I may remark here that the coffee whicJi a traveller ordinarily 
finds at the hotels in Java, and in Ceylon as well, is not such as 
he might anticipate. At many of the stations along the lines of 
the New York Central, or New York and New Haven railroadss 
one can get a cup of coffee which is perfection itself, compared 
with that which ia offered the traveller in Java or Ceylon, 
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BABON VON LIEBIO'S METHOD, 

Baron Von Liebig, some years since, commented upon the dif- 
ferent methods of making coffee, and also fnmiahed the world 
with the manner in which he prepared it for his own use: 

"The usual methtxls of preparing coffee are, let, by filtration; 
2d, by infusion ; 3d, by boiling. 

** Filtration gives often, but not always, a cup of coffee. When 
the pouring of the boiling water over the ground coffee is done 
slowly, the drops in passing come in contact with too much air, 
whose o.xygen works a change in the aromatic particles, and often 
destroys them entirely. The extraction, moreiiver, is incomplete. 
Instead of 20 to 21 per cent, the water dissolves only 11 to 15 
per cent., and 7 to 10 per cent, ia lost, 

*' Infusion is accomplished by making the water boil, and then 
putting in the groimd coffee^ the vessel being immediaU^ly taken 
off the fire and allowed to stand quietly for about ten minutes. 
The coffee ia ready for use when the powder swimming on tJie 
surface falls to the bottom on slightly gtirring it. This method 
gives a very aromatic coffee, but one containing little extract. 

" Boiling, as is the custom in the East^ jHelds excellent coffee. 
The powder is put on the fire in cold water, wliich is allowed 
merely to l)oil np a few secondd. The fine particlea of coffee are 
drunk with the beverage. If boiled long Uie aromatic parts are 
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Tolattlized, and the coffee is then rich in extract, bnt poor in 
aroma. 

** As the best method I adopt the following, which is a union 
of the eeeond and third ; The iisnal quantiticB both of coffee and 
water are to be retiiined ; a tin mea&iire containing half an ounce of 
green berries, when filled with roasted ones, is generally sufficient 
for two small cups of coffee of moderate strength, or one so-called 
large breakfast-cup (one pound of green berries, equal to sixteen 
onnces, yielding, after roasting, twenty-four tin me^^ures) of one- 
half ounce, for forty*eight small cups of coffee. Witli three- 
fourthfi of the coffee to be employed after being ground, the water 
18 made to boil ten or fifteen minutes. Tlie one-quarter of the 
coffee which has been kept back is then thrown ia, and the vessel 
immediately withdrawn frcjm the fire, covered over, and allowed 
to stand for five or six minutes. In order that the powder on the 
fiurfaoe may fall to the bottom it is stirred round ; the deposit 
takee place, and the coffee poured off is ready for use. In order 
to separate the dregs more completely the coffee may be passed 
through a clear cloth, bnt generally this is not necessary, and often 
.prejudicial to the pure flavor of the beverage. The first boiling 
res the strength, the second addition to the flavor. The water 
not dissolve of the aromatic substance more than the fourth 
part contained hi the roasted coffee. 

" Tlie beverage, when ready, ought to be of a brown black 
color ; untransparent it always is, somewhat like chocolate thinned 
with water ; and this want of clearness in coffee so prepared does 
not come from the fine groonda, but fi'om a peculiar fat resem- 
bling butter, about twelve per cent, of which the berries contain, 
and which, if over-roasted, is partly destroyed. In the other 
lods of making coffee more tlian half the valuable part of the 
ra remainB in the ^ grounds ' and is lost. 

** To judge as favorably of my coffee as I do myself, its taste 
ifi not compared with that of the ordinarj' beverage, but rather 
the good effects might be taken into consideration which my 
coffee has on the organism Many persona, too, who connect 
the idea of strength or concentration with a dark or black color, 
fancy my coffee to be thin and weak, but these were at once in- 
clioed more favorably directly I gave it a dark color by means of 
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burnt sugar or by adding some eubetitute. The real flavor of 
coffee is so little knoiei'Ti to roost persons, tliat many who drank my 
coffee for the first time doubted of its goodness, because it tasted 
of the berries. A coffee, however, which haa not the flavor of 
the berry is no eoflfee, but an artificial beverage, for which many 
other things may be substituted at pleasure. Hence it comes that 
if to the decoction made from roasted chicory, carrots, or beet- 
root, the slightest quantity of coffee be added* few persons detect 
the difference. This accounts for the great diftision of each such 
substitute. A dark mixture, with an enipyreumatical taste, most 
people fancy to be coffee. For tea there ai'O no substitute®, as 
everybody knows what real tea is like.'' 



The charm of many breakfast-tables is taken away by the ef- 
fects of an unclean coffee-pot. The vessel should be thoroughly 
cleansed before using, especially the bottom of the receiver and 
the spout, and under no circumstances should the grounds or stale 
coffee be allowed, after using, to remain in tlie pcjt for any length 
of time. Economy in the use of ground coffee is fatal to securing 
a delicious beverage. To simi up, the essentials ret|uired to secure 
a cup of coffee suited to any table are : 

FirnL — The very best quality of freshly roasted and ground 
coffee. 

Ssoofid. — Thoroughly clean utensDs. 

IhirdL — Enoi^h coffee, and prepared with sufBcient car© in 
the manner most according with the taste of the consumer, either 
as cafe noir, cafe au lait, Vienna style, or in the Arabian^ Turk* 
ish, or Brazilian method. 



CHAPTER Vrtt. 



lUBLY BMTOBT OF COFFEE. 



Lr Abyefiimaand Ethiopia, whera tlie coffee-plant is found both 
wild and in a cultivated state, coffee seems to have been used as 
a beverage from time imraemtiriai In those remote regions the 
Arabs are said to have first tasted the jfragrant draught, and, 
wondering mnch and approving greatly, to have brought over, 
toward the beginning of the fif teentli century, some of the pre- 
cious beans into their own country, where the use of the bev- 
erage spread rapidly. Different accounts, however, are given by 
the Arabs of the way in which this favorite drink of theirs first 
g&ined introduction into Arabia. In an Arab manuscript, pre- 
eerv'ed in one of the pnbhc libraries of Paris, it is stated that the 
Hofti of Aden, travelling in Persia, became acquamted there with 
the nse of coffee, which liad for long years been known in that 
country and in Africa, and introduced it into Arabia. Tlie date 
cl this important event is also laid down, in the above-mentioned 
work, at about the beginning of tlie fifteenth century. This makes 
the introduction of coffee into Arabia a comparatively recent oc- 
ciirrence — dating not much more tlian half a century before the 
discovery of America, and alwut eight hundred years after the 
time of Mahomet. According to another version^ a niollah^ rejoic* 

in the name of Chadeby, was the first Arab to take coffee, and 
Qiia be did to conquer a perpetual sleepiness which sadly inter- 
fered with his evening prayers. Still another legend ascribes to 
the vigilant superior of an Arabian monastery the first experi- 
ment in coffee-drinking. This worthy man, it seems, had end- 
trouble with his dervishes, from their invariable tendency to 
ileep during evening serv ice* Having heard of the pecnhar ef- 
fects of coffee upon the goats which browsed upon the plant, he 
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bethought himself of trying tlie virtues of the berry npoo his 
mooks, Tlie experiment proved a complete euccess ; the der- 
vishee took eagerly to the new beverage, to the Bacrtfiee of their 
formerly cheriehed sliitnbers. Laymen followed the example — even 
those who did not need to be kept awake^ and coffee beeauie the 
national drink of Arabia. The Maliometan pOgrims who flocked 
annually to Mecca were initiated into this new fragment of the 
Faith, and carried back coffee-beans in their saddle-bags to all 
parts of the globe professing the faith of Islam. Coffee overran 
Egypt, It reached Constantinople, in that city there was a 
great msh to tlic coffee-houses as soon as these establiahmenta 
were opened. 

But for some reason or other coffee excited the animosity of 
the priests. Perhaps it was jealousy of the new shrines in the 
land ! Acconling to one accountj the Arabs having called coffee 
kahwa/t, which was an old word in their language for wine, the 
result was a confusion of ide^s; hence the ire of the bigoted. 
Others state that the gatherings at the coffee-houses furnished 
such opportunities for discussions as to alarm the government, 
which, under Amnrat III., ordered the closing of all these public 
places, and allowed the use of the beverage only in the privacy of 
the family. 

But coffee was already enthroned in the Turkish heart. It 
triumphed over all. The edict could not bo maintained. Similar 
diaoomiiture attended another attempt, at the time of the CandUn 
war, during the minority of Mahomet IV., to suppress tlie coffee* 
houses. Nor were the opponents of coffee more suceeseful in 
Cairo. We read that, in the year 1623, a certain Abdalla Ibwi- 
him, the chief priest of the Koran in Cairo, began, from the pnl- 
pit of his great mosrjue, a violent campaign against eoffee-drinking. 
Thereupon the Cheik el Belek, or governor of the city, assembled 
all the doctors of the law, and after listening with patience to a 
long diseufision, he simply had coffee served all round ; and then 
he rose and left, without saying a single word. There never wit 
heard in Cairo any more preaching against coffee. 

The first coffee-house in Europe was established in 1554^ in Con* 
stantinople. It was not, however, till the middle of Uie follow- 
ing century, nearly two ceuturiea after it* first introduction into 
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^bia, that coffee stepped over the bonndaries of Mohammedanism, 
ad was introduced among the Christian nations. The first coff#e- 
lioiise in London was opened in Newman's Court, Cornhill, in 
1B52, by a Greek named Pasqiia Rossie. This Greek, says a writer 
on the subject, ** was the servant of an Enghsh merchant named 
Edwards, who brought some cofifee with him from Smyrna, and 
whoae house, when the fact became known, was so tlironged with 
friends and visitors to taste the new beverage, tiiat, to relieve 
himself from annoyance, Edwards estahHslied his servant in a 
coffee-house." 

As early as 1658 the use of coffee had been revealed to the 
inhabitants of Marseilles by inerchants and travellers^ About 
that year, Th^venot, a citizen, on liis return from his Eastern trav- 
els, ifi said to hav^e " regaled his guests with coffee after dirmer." 

" This, however,'' siiys Le Grand d\Ans8y in his '' Vie Priv^e 
de& Fran9ai8,'' "was but the eccentricity of a traveller, which 
would not come mto fasliion among such people as the Parisians. 
To bring coffee into credit, some extraordinary and striking cir- 
cumstance was necessary. Tliis ch'cumstance occurred on the ar- 
rival, in 1069, of an embassy from the Grand Seigneur Mahomet 
IV. to Louis XIV. Soliman Aga, chief of the mission, having 
passed six months in the capital, and during his stay having ac- 
quired the friendship of the Parisians by some traits of wit and 
gallantry, several persons of diatinetion, chiefly women, had tlie 
coriority to visit him at his house. Tlie manner in which he re- 
ceived them not only inspired a wish to renew the visit, hut in- 
duced others to follow the example. He caused coffee to be 
served to his guests, according to the custom of his country ; for 
since fashion had introduced the custom of sending this beverage 
among the Turks, civility demanded that it should be offered to 
visitors, as well as that these shonki not decline partaking of it. 
If a Frenchman, in a similar case, to please the ladies, had pre- 
sented to them this black and bitter liquor, he would have been 
rendered forever ridiculous. But the beverage was served by a 
Turk — a gallant Turk — -and this was suflScient to give it inestima- 
ble value. Besides, before the palate could judge, the eyes were 
seduced by the display of elegance and neatness which accom- 
panied it; by those brilliant porcelain cups into which it wa» 
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ponred; by: 



with gold fringes 



winch it was served t© 
thft ladies. Add to this the f iimiture, t!ie dresses, and the foreign 
ciistoiDS, the strangeness of addressing the host through the inter- 
preter, being seated on the ground, on tiles, etc., and you will 
allow that there was more than enough to tnni the heads of his 
visitors. Leaving the hotel of the ambassador with an enthusiasm 
easily imagined, they hastened to their acquaintances, to speak of 
the coffee of wliich they had partaken ; and Heaven only knows 
to what a degree they were excited.'* 

Marseilles lays claim to the first coffee-house in Fmnce, 1071* 
In the following year, an Armenian, named Pascal, opened a 
shop at tlie Fair of Saint-Germain, near Paris, in which he dia- 
pensed the exotic beverage to the siglitseere. This sncK^Cfls en* 
couragod him to establish a coffee-house in the capital, on the 
Quai de FEcole. It was small in proportions and modest in ap- 
pointments, chiefly freqnented by travellers, knighta of Malta, 
and offlcers of the army and navy ; but it soon achieved with 
tliese considerable reputation, sold its coffee very high, 
proved a most profitable venture. Pascal is said to have Bill 
quently gone to London, to engage tliere in the coffee trade. la it 
not barely possible that this person is identical with the Greek, 
Rossie, previously mentioned? At last^ an enterprising spirit, 
Etienne d'Alep, built what was for the time a magnificent hall, 
with mirrors, divans, marble tables, et^., in tlie Oriental taate. 
lie soon had several competitors. The celebrated Procopc, after 
having long sold coffee at the Fair of Saint-Crennain, founded 
in 1089, in the rue des Fosses Baint-Gennain, in Paris, near the 
theatre of the Com^die Fran9ai8e, the establisliment which had 
since been immortalized by it« association with the names of Boi- 
leau, Lafontaine, Moliere, and later, Voltaire, the Encyclopedifta, 
etc. Later on, under Louis XV., the fanioua Caf6 do la Kdgenee 
wuB established, which became the Mecca of cheaB-phiyers. The 
cafd had definitively stnick root in Paris, and no breeze of politi- 
cal change or popular fickleness was ever to destroy it 

In London the growth of coffee in popular favor had been still 
more rapid. *' Three years after tlie first introduction of coffee 
upon the statute books,'* says Hn Simmonds, ** the increase of 
houses for its sale had become eo great tliat by the Act passed 
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Ifa 1663, *For the better ordering and collecting the duty of excise, 
jand preventing the abuses therein ' (15 Clias. II., Cap. II,, Sect. 
1 15), express provision is made for the licensing of all coffee-houses 
at the qnarter sessions, under a penalty of £5 for every month 
during whicli any person should retail coffee, chocolate, or tea, 
without having first procured such license fi^oni the magistrates. 
I From that time to the Kevolution, coffee-houses multiplied so rap- 
idly that, when Ray published his * Ilietory of Plants,- in 16S8, 
he estimated that the coffee-houses in London were at that time 
as numerous as in Cairo itself ; while similar places of accommo- 
dation were to be met with in all the principal cities and towns 
in England,'* 

Indeed, such favorite meeting-places had the coffee-houses 
.become with the politiciims and wits of London, "for discussing, 
rtheorizing, and general wagging of tongue," under the exhilara- 
tion of coffee, that in 1675 the government of Charles U. came 
I to look upon them as public nui&ances, and endeavored to have 
rthem prohibited by the courts of law as " hot-beds of scditioua 
talk and slanderona attacks upon persons in high stations," A 
I decision was, in fact, rendered to that effect; but, in England as 
in Turkey, coffee rose superior to its foes. The English coffee- 
houses could not be stifled ; tliey grew daily m popidarity and 
littained the height of activity and splendor in tlie first half of 
^ the eighteenth century. 

It is curious to contrast this immediate and enthusiastic adop- 
ition of coffee-drinking in England %nth its rather slow begin- 
lllings in France — a country which has since become as devoted to 
lloltee BS England has grown indifferent to it, A Freuch writer 
I that one of the reasons wliy the English took so quickly 
^te coffee was that Great Britain, neither at home nor in her 
colonies, had any cheap and good wines. By the use of the new 
stimulant not only tlie BritiBli stomachj but British pride was grat- 
ified ; for England, ever disliking dependence, political or com- 
mercial, had not t^ bon^ow coffee from her continental neighbors, 
with whom she was on doubtful terms. France, on the contrary, 
ai;^ abund^ice of wines. Coffee found the grape in full 
ion of the popular ixeart. The *' cabarets,** or wine-shops, 
I resorted to openly and generally by Ihe young nobility, the 
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celebrated antbors of the time, tlie military, etc. In fact, wine- 
drinklDg was a national trait, anil, besides the extreme cheapiie&s 
of wine, many Frenchmen were inclined to look with disdain 
upon the new " drug.'* Even when coffee had come into general 
use, says one author, some pig-headed old patriots, who had 
Bwom never to forsake the bottle, persisted in frequenting the 
wine-shops out of a sheer spirit of nationality. It is also well 
known that Louis XIV* did not like coffee, which is as much aa 
to say that the court did not, nor fashionable society. The ladies 
of t!ie '* grand monde," witli Madame do Sevigne at their head, 
had declared themselves decidedly againet coffee. " Kaeine and 
coffee will pass,'* predicted tlie amiable letter-writer. But all 
this opposition gradually fell ; even then, as we have seen, inde- 
pendent spirits did not follow these prejudices. The next king, 
Louis XV., to please his mistress, Madame du Barry, l>egan to 
take coffee ; iTumediately all the court went wild over the bever- 
age, which already had hosts of f er^^ent worshippers in the outside 
public. 

At the beginning of the cightcGnth century, the eonpuniption 
of coffee was probably general among the fashionable and npper 
classes in England and on the Continent With new sources of 
snpply in the following years, tlie use of the beverage extended 
dowaiward among the people generally. The Germans, who ha<l 
long been preceded in the practice by the Netherlanders, began 
drinking eoffee during the seven years' war (1756-1763). Several 
of the smaller Gennan states at this time, says a Dutch writer, 
considered the use of coffee a very dangerous innovation, and proc- 
lamations were issued prohibiting itfi use, with the view thereby to 
prevent an outflow of money from the country. These ridiculot] 
measiVres only stimulated the consumption, and, at the commet 
ment of the present century, eoffee was knowTi all over the west- 
em part of Europe, and considered one of the most imiwirfjii: 
itaple articles. Kothing less than the hand of Napoleon clutch ii 
Eiutype by the throat suflSced to check for a while the drinking of 
coffee. Tlie " Continental Blockade " and the enormous priceo 
eonBecjuent tliereupou restricted coffee drinking for many years to 
the wealthier classes on the Continent. But Napoleon fell, and a 
tow years later, after the readjustment of the supply and demand. 
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ooffee eteadily resumed the course of its popular conquests, w!iit;h 

f$re Btill extending. 

For more than fifty years after the introduction of the hev- 
into Europe, Arabia still faniislicd the entire coffee-supply 

fof the world^ — a necessarily very liniited quantity. Then the 
Hollanders, in the second decade of the eighteenth century, made 
their appearance in tlie markets of Europe with the product 
of Java, In a few years the culture extended to the West 
Indies, where it spread with wonderfid rapidity* Those islands 
had become, in the beginning of the present century, the chief 
«>nree of supplyj the industry in Java having in tlie meantime 
progressed at a comparatively slow pace* Another revolution 
worked itself out toward the middle of the century. There was 

, witneeaed the gradual decline and almost abandonment of coflfee- 

tproduction in the West Indies^ brought about by low prices, tlie 
ity of labor, political disturbances, the adoption of more re- 

|ltiimerative cultures, etc. But Java, in the East, had already de- 
reloped to vast proportions her coffee-industry, while an immense 
coffee-producing power was growing up in South America — Brazil 
not only soon overtook Java, hot continued to advance, until, at 
the present day, more than one-half of the coffee consumed in the 
world issues from her fields. Java now holds the second rank in 
tire list of coffee-producers, while Ceylon follows close on the 
licels of the Dutch Island, and, of late, Soutliern India and Central 
iVmerica have assumed a very decided importance as coffee-pro- 
ducing countries. Thus Brazil, in the Western Hemisphere, and 
Java and Sumatra, Ceylon and India, in the Eastern, constitute at 
this time the great centres of coffee-production, with minor areas 

h«f culture scattered in the West Indies, Mexico, South and Central 
America, Arabia, the Eastern Archipelago, and the western and 
eastern coasts of Africa. 
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Ik popular estimation Arabian coffee, known as Moeha, ranks ad 
the finest. For more than four centuries cofifee-eultnre has been 
carried on in iVrabia, and for two centuries that country furnished 
the world with its supply, which w^as, however, limited. A& stated 
elsewhere, while Abyssinia claims the honor of giving the coffee- 
tree to tlie world, Arabia furnished to Java the first plants grown 
in tlie East Indies, and Java, in turn, transmitted the tree to 
Europe, whence the West Indies and Brazil obtained it, so that 
TOtually Arabia gave to the world the far-famed plant. 

The coffee-production of Arabia, however, cannot be said to 
have, at the present day, any real importance in the world's 
supply. The quantities of genuine Arabian coffee which nmch 
Europe and America are very small, and it is estimated that only 
about four thousand tons of coffee are now annually exported from 
Arabia, although tliirty years ago the exports reached 10,000 toofl. 
East India coffee ia now freely imported into Arabia, and even 
the product of Brazil finds its way to the Arabian coffee-pot 

The plant is mostly cultivated on terraces in the hills of Yonien^ 
toward the districts of Aden and Mocha. The exceis^vely hot^ 
dry, and sandy character of tlie region renders irrigation and 
flhade indiH|xuisable, and the^e peculiarities of soil and cUmato are 
8iid to account for the sroallness and the acrid flavor of the Mocha 
bean. Cert^iin it is that Mocha seeds planted in Brazil proiluco 
trees which in a short time give Brazil, and not Mocha coffee. In 
Arabia the berries are dried in the pnlp^ and tlie processes era* 
ployed in preparing the bean for market are most primitive* The 
product, especially in the lower grades, remains very imperfectly 
cored, and generally mised with fragments of bull, small atonefl|.J 
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and other extraneoufi Bubstanees* A portion of that destined for 
export finds its way to Aden, whence it is reahipped on passing 
steamers. Captain Hunter, author of a monograph on Aden, 
gives the following interesting account of coffee-cultivation in 
Arabia : 

*' There are three distinct states in its culture : 1st, the prep- 
l-aration of the seed; 2d, the sowing; and 3d, tlie bedding out of 
^ the plant. The seed is prepared by removing the fihell or per- 
icarp ; it i« then mingled with wood-ashes and dried in the shade. 
Seed thus prepared is frequently purchased by planters who seek 
to avoid the trouble of preparation. The seed is planted in pre- 
pared beds of rich soil, mingled with maiuu^ consisting of cattle 
. and sheep dung. The beds are covered with the branches of trees 
to protect the young plants from the heat of the sun during Octo- 
ber, November, and December. They are watered every six or 
seven days. After about six or seven weeks the plants are careful- 
ly removed from the ground in the early morning, placed in mat- 
ItiagB, and carried to the field or gardens, which are always in the 
Ificinity of springs of water. The plants are placed in rows, at 
Ti distance of from tw^o to three feet from each other, and are 
liratered every fortnight ; if necessary, the soil is manured. After 
out two, or sometimes three, or even four years, the tree begins 
yield. The quantity of coffee brought to Aden, cliielly on the 
ll»ackfl of what Madame Kacliel used to advertise as * swift drom- 
ries,' now amounts to about eighty thousand hundred-weight 
a year. About seven thousand camel-loads passed the barrier in 
the year 1875-76, The value of coffee now exported is some- 
thing over £300,000 a year, and of the fifty-seven thousand hun- 
^dred-weight exported in 1875-76 one-half went to France." 

The bulk of the supply is sent to London and Marseillee ; but 
wo or three of the leading importing houses in this country have 
enta In Aden and Alexandria, who select and ship to Boston 
fld New York the genuine Mocha, in addition to w^hieh there is 
received a good deal that is only Mocha in name. GreneraUy, the 
k€offee arrives here in large bales containing smaller packages, 
jrled eighth (forty pounds) and quarter bales (eighty pounds)» pe- 
in shape and oonstmcted of a coarse material, sewed with a 
able substance that becomes hard and excessively tough by 
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age. The tare allowed variea somewhat — from two and a half to 
three and a half pounds on eighths, and from fonr to four and a 
half pounds on quarter bales. The infusion made from the roasted 
beans possesses a heavier body than that from Java, and 1ms a some- 
what pungent or acrid flavor. When fresh roastedj Mocha gives 
forth a rich aroma, regarded by many as superior to that of other 
sorts ; but some connnisseurs regard Mentha as inferior to the finest 
Java and the choice kinds produced m other countries. The high 
repute in which it is held is undoubtedly due more to its scarcity, 
its former reputation, and the fact that Arabia was the starting- 
point from which the nations using coffee obtained their supply, 
than to its being superior to choice selections of other varieties. 
As in all other kinds of coflFee, however, we find good and poor 
qualities. At Aden and Alexandria the coffee is carefully picked 
over and assorted in compliance with the singular fashion in trade^ 
wliich creates a demand in Europe for tlie larger beans, while the 
United States will have none but the smaller ones. In point of 
fact, the larger beans are the best, being fully developed and more 
perfect, both in appearance and flavor; but fashion in food is all- 
powerful in this as in other branches of trade. A striking illustra- 
tion of this IS foond in the item of pepper : in public estimation 
white pepper is superior to black, and I had always supposed that 
they were two distinct varieties, but when visiting a pepper*plan- 
tatioQ at Singapore, a few years since, I found that white pepper 
was simply black pepper whicli had been soaked in water during 
the process of preparation until the black outride skin could 
rubbed off, leaving the white inside kernel. The most desirabK 
aromatic properties are contained in the skin and a thin layer of 
matter next it, and both of these are saeriflced to & mistaken na- 
tion of consiuners tliat white pepper is more pleasing to the eye. 
When to this fact is added another, tliat tlie prooees of preparing 
winte i>epper is long, tedious, and costly, making it necessary to 
charge, perhaps, fifty per cent, more for the white than for the 
black article ; and further, that chemicals are sometimes used to 
bleach the white kernels still whiter, injuring the flavor still more, 
and making it positively bitter^tho absurdity of this fashion is 
evident But to resume the consideration of Arabian co£Fee : up the 
Bed Sea^ about one htmdrcd and twenty miles from Aden, is the 
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little port of Mocha, which furnishes the trade-name for the Ara- 
bian coffee, and from whence, until the construction of the Suez 
Canal, when Aden was made the port of call for the Eastern steam 
lines, most of it was exported. Now it goes either to Aden by 
native trading vessels or to Alexandria by the Khedive's Ked Sea 
line of steamers. Considerable quantities of African coffee from 
the north coast also find their way, through the Berber and other 
native traders, to the same destination and go into consumption 
as " Mocha." The imports received into the United States under 
the name of Mocha amounted in 1878 to 12,788 bales, in 1879 
to 16,346 bales, and in 1880 to 14,172 bales — only about one- 
half of which were probably of Arabian growth. 
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The coffee that occnpiess tlie highest place in the estimation 
tlie Aiiierican public, and, with the smgle exception of Mocha^ 
coiiimandB the highest price, is Jama^ deriving its imrae from the 
iBland wliere it is produced, although, as with many other articled 
of coininerce, the name has, to a considerable extent, become a 
generic one, applying to all coffee of similar character produced in 
the same part of the world. In point of fact, almost the entire 
portion of the " Java " coffee consumed in the United Statea is 
produced on the Island of Sumatra, It is none the worse for 
this, however, and indeed the Sumatra coffee is generally pre- 
ferred by American connoisgeurs to that of Java growth. 

In the early liistory of the industry the propagation of tlie 
ooffee-plant progrea&ed slowly in Java. It b^^an in 1096 by the 
introduction of plants from Malabar; but it was not until 1712 
that the first invoice of Java coffee apeared in the Ajimterdain 
market, consisting of 974 pounds, of which more than one- 
half was mountain coffee. It was sold for 23| stuivers per 
Amsterdam pound, equivalent to 43| cents per United States 
pound* It brought, however, such a high price as to induce 
strict orders to push its cultivation on a larger scale. Twelve years' 
later, 1,396,486 pounds of this coffee were sold in Amsterdam^ 
and coffee hencefortli held undisputed priority among the staples 
of Java, After a period of comparative inactivity under the 
management of the Dutch East India Company, the gi>vomment 
of the Netherlands established the system of cultivation which is 
still in existence, and which by degrees has developed the pro- 
duction of Java to its pr^eot magnitude. This system is, in brief, 
a monopoly of tlie Dutch government. The coffee ia raised by 
the natives under the supervi^ ion of the govermiient, which buys 
the entire product at a low fixed prioe, and disposes of it thrungh 
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the " Maatschappy," or Netherlaods Trading Company, by sales at 
public anction, either in Batavia, Padang, or Amsterdam. There 
are also plantations owned and worked by individual proprietors^ 
bat the aggregate production of these estates amounts to only 
about one-aixth of the entire yield of the ialand. These planta- 
tions were mostly in existence before the adoption of the govern- 
ment monopoly system, or are worked on lands of inland princes 
who have retained that part of their native sovereign rights. 

A visit to Java, made in 1876, afforded me an opportimity 
of inspecting the Java coffee-fields and the methods of cul- 
tnre* One of the finest estates visited was that owned by Mr. 
J. W. E. de Sturler, situated in the Preanger district. It com- 
prises upwards of 20,000 acres, upon which, at various elevations, 
are grown rice, coffee, tea, cloves, and nutmegs. The coffee-plan- 
tation covers over 800 acres, upon which I found more than half 
a million trees in all the various stages of growth and bearing, 
producing in average years 3,000 piculs (408,000 lbs.), wliidi 
would be equivalent to 3,000 government bags, or 6,000 haif-picul 
mats. The trees are here raised from the seed, which is the 
regular coffee-bean of commerce, and begin bearing at the age of 
two years, their product annually increasing thereafter for many 
years. The yield varies greatly, however, with different trees and 
different years, a tree in full hearing producing from one to two 
pounds of beans per year, Tlie trees are set at regular inter- 
vals of about ten feet, although in some plantations they are 
St in rows somewhat closer than this, the rows, however, being 
iibont that distance apart. The trees are kept primed down to a 
height of about ten feet, the top being cut off, thus causing the 

1 to spread. The diameter of tlie trunk, of course, varies with 
but the average size of trees in full bearing may be said to 
\)e about that of a man's wrist In Java the picking begins in 
Januaiy, and lasts for tliree or four months. In this work men, 
women, and children are employed, and as the fruit is brought in 
from the field in baskets it is tliro\^^ into large heaps^ where it is 
allowed to ferment for about three days. It is tlien spread out in 
the sun to dry, which usually takes two weeks or more, according 
to tlie weather, and when dry it is put into a hulling-machine as 
described in a previous chapter. After the beans are carefully 
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picked over and assorted tliey are packed for transportation to the 
shipping ports. There the coffee is ** diinif^ed,'' and the planter^s 
bags returned to him, and when gold it m understood to be "in 
bnik," the purchaser haying to provide his own bags for shipment 
The coflFee is also prepared by the other and newer method, com* 
monlj designated the ** washed ^^ or "West India preparation.'^ 
The advocates of the old method claim, however, that it retains 
the caffeone, in which is enibcjdied the flavor of the coffee, in s, 
much greater degree, and that it is therefore Biiperior to the 
washed coffee. In this, after repeated trialsj I am inclined to con- 
cur, although many professionals claim that the "dried hulled''' 
coffee is inferior to the washed. Mr. de Stnrler sells his coffee by 
sending a circidar-note to tlie principal firms in Batavia, inform- 
ing them that he has so many thousands of piculs for sale and 
inviting proiwsals- Tliese prr»posals are opened on a certain day, 
and the entire lot is disposed of to the highest bidder. While 
this is not exactly the same as the govenmient method of market- 
ing the crops, it is the same in principle and accomplishes the 
same object — that of obtaining a free competition. 

The scenery upon the islands of Java and Sumatra is of the 
most diversified and beautiful character. Ix>fty nionntains, rang- 
ing in height from four thousand to ten thousand feet and covered 
with lu.\uriant foliage* abound in both islands. Deep gorgea, 
rushing streams, fertile valleys, fine plateaus, jungles and forests^ 
lowlands and highlands, hills and volcanoes, lakes and rivers^ all 
contribute to make these islands the most attractive spots in the 
world. Certainly one of the most delightful pictnres lingering 
in my memory is that of the hill slopes of Preanger^ near Biiiten- 
«org, with their thousaiids of shapely and luxuriant coffee trees in 
all stages of bearing, and in the background the high volcanic cone 
of Sidiw^ towering far above tlie entire range. Another pleasant 
picture which lingers in memorj' is that of a Javan tea plantation 
in the Buitenzorg district. The residence is situated nearly in 
the centre of the large estate, upon high ground, surrounded with 
a mass of tropical foliage. In front is a grove of banyan and 
other magnificent shade trees ; in the rear, a grove of handsome 
cocoanut palms, while the garden, both in front and rear, is filled 
with an endless variety of gaudy flowers, and with nutmeg dere^ 
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coffee, cocoa^ plantain (banana), and many otlier frnit-bearing 
trees and shmbe. The house is built in the *' bungalow " or one- 
gtoried style, common in tropical countries, the centre of it being 
occupied by a large sc^iiare room or hall, wliich constitutes the 
chief Bitting-room. While sitting there, enjoying a cup of tea, 
a peculiiir cry uttered by the planter brought down a parrot 
of gorgeous hue from tlie top of one of the tall trees near the 
house, which perched upon his shoulder and prt^ceeded to share 
his tea with him. The tinkling upon a teacup with a spoon was 
the signal for a flock of beautiful tame pigeons to come ; these 
were rewai-ded with a little rice and sent a\ray. iVnother signal 
filled the room with dogs of many sizes and kinds. In a sliort 
time we were again surprijf^ed at seeing a number of beautiful 
horses brought around to eat their rice from off the stone veranda. 
Upon enquiring the i^ason for this we found that it was because 
the attendants were in the habit of appropriating a part of the 
quantity allotted to tlie horses, and could not be trusted to give 
them the reciuisito supply of this article unless under the imme- 
diate eye of the owner. Here were the choicest breeds of English 
ad Arab racing stocks, and upon expressing admiration for tliem 1 

. shown the stables, where there were about thirty horses of all 
sorts and sizes, which are used only for racing and saddle purposes. 

Honting is one i>f the amusements of a planter's life — the tigers, 
leopard, rhinoceros, and w^ild boar being the principal kinds of 
game pursued in Java, deer also abounding. In a small en- 
clofiure in the rear of the house wem various specimens of the last 
named beautiful animals, including one species, which, when full 
grown, was not over eight inches higli, looking more like a deli- 
cate rabbit with pipe-stem legs than like a doer. At a little dis- 
tance from the house was a small park, within which tliero was a 
Lerd of still another variety, larger in size than those in the small 
enclosore at the house, being fully as large as our American deer, 
Imt destitute of as fine horns, nor are they so pretty. 

One feature of plantation life in Java woiUd jar upon the sensi- 
bilities of most persons educated in American ideas and in the prin- 
ples which lie at t!ie foundation of government in the United 
vi^,, the contempt and want of consideration with which 
Itives are treated. As the natives approach the planter. 
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bearing some written message or report from the superintendents, 
they uncover their heads, and, bowing to the ground, they creep 
ujx»n their hands and knees in order to hand the message to 
tlieir " master," While tlie movement added wonderfully to the 
oriental aspect of the scene, it did not dispel the thought that 
** oriental " has come to be entirely associated with the idea of 
despotism and cruelty, the day for which has gone by. The 
natives, liowever, are better than slaves in the following respects: 
they cannot be punished by whipping, and are free to came 
and go when they please. Tliey are, however^ miserably poor, 
ignorant, and degraded, and whether this is the effect of tlie 
dimate, or not, is hard to determine. The old residents of tlie 
ialand represent that they do not seem to display ranch energy 
or to make much effort to elevate themselves. This is, doubtless, 
owing in a great measure to the fact that the Dutcli government 
has adopted the plan of niaintAiniag the authority of the native 
chiefs over them, the Dutch, in turn, subsidizing and controlling the 
chiefs, who, for hmidredsof years, have maintained a most grinding 
despotism over their miserable subjects, levying forced loans and 
otherwise despoiling those who, by exceptional industry and pru- 
dence, have accumulated anything beyond their daily subsistence. 
The Dutch first conquered the island by force of arms, thereby 
establishing a claim to ownership of all tlie land, and then kept 
the native chiefs friendly by giving tliem a larger income than 
they formerly enjoyed, but requiring the chiefs in turn to make 
their people work systematically in cultivating the soil, and to soil 
tlieir entire product to the Dutch gi>vernment at a price so low 
that it barely gave tliem a subsistence. By tliis system the Dutch 
kave derived an enormous revenue from their East India posse^H 
atons, and in turn have given the natives greater security for U^B^ 
than they before enjoyed ; but this has been the only improve- 
ment, the despotism uf the native chiefs l>eing peri>etuateil indef- 
initely, and most of the people kept so poor that there is but little 
chance for them to better their condition. As the population 
increase*], a greater supply of latxir became available than could 
be profitably employed under government eupcrvision; and lu 
there was an abundance of land, portions of it were from time to 
time leaded to individuals with the pri\ilege of phmting, until 
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now there are a considerable niimber of private planters in Java, 
from whose enterprise the government derives a large revenue, m 
Dot only in the sums received for leases but also for expoit and 
import duties on the articles produced and conaumed by tliem^ 
Dutch rule in the East has not been very beneficent to tlie gov- 
erned, hut, on the other hand, it may probably be said with truth 
that the people of these countries are no worse ofif now than they 
were before, while Holland has been greatly benefited. 

The soil in the island of Java is rich, never seems to be ex- 
I hausted, and when apparently used up on die surfaccj the planter 
has only to go deeper and secure a richer soil at once. For coffee* 
growing, plantations formed on forest clearings, one thousand five 
hundred to four thousand feet above 6ea4evel, are the best ; al- 
though the lowlands are also used for coffee culture, but the tree 
in that case ia not as productive or as long-lived. 

Under the system of government monopoly, each fanijly of 
natives is rec^uired to raise and take care of about six himdred 
and fifty trees, and to pick, dry, and deliver at the government 
stores the product thereof. The price received by the natives 
from the government is placed at a figure low enough tc> leave an 
enormous margin of profit to the government, which deducts from 
the gross price paid to tiie growers a duty of ten florins ($4) per 
piciil. It may well be doubted, however, whether the plan of 
compulsory culture by natives, whose eagerness to be rid of the 
, taak induces them to hastily perform it, with great waste of pro- 
duct, and the exclusion of foreign capital and enterprise from the 
vast stretches of unimproved lands are calculated to develop the 
full resources of the country, and to compete successfully with 
the unfettered and scientific industry of the wealthy and ener- 
getic Anglo-Saxon cultivators. 

The first of the Java crop, as previously stated, was sold ia 
Amsterdam, in 1712, by the Dutch East India Company, which 
monopoly, or its successors, has controlled the sale of the coffee- 
product of Java ever since. It exists to-day under the name of 
the Netherland Handel Maatschappy, with headquarters in Am- 
sterdam, and branches in all parts of tlie world, including Kew 
York, at which point an agency was established in January, 1879, 

In the fifteenth century the nations of Europe contended for 
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the trade of the East Indies. Prince John of Portngal led the 
way, and securing a foothold in India, monopolized the trade for 
nearly a century. Toward tlie close of the sixteenth century a 
war between Spain, which had annexed Portugal, and England 
foroed the latter country to draw its Lidian produce from the 
Dutch. Lisbon, at that time, was the chief port of entry for tlie 
rich merchandise of the Indies, but the revolt of tlie Netherlands 
closed Lisbon to tlie Dutch, and forced them to find a direct pa^ 
Bage to India. Between 159D and 1600, as the result of that 
move, those twin monopolies known as the East India Companies 
of England and Holland were formed. 

On April 2, 1595, an Amsterdam corporation, .known as a 
" Company for Kemote Parts,'' despatched f<iur snuill vesjsels, via 
the Cape of Good Hope, to the East Indies. Other conipanies 
started at the same time, and finally, in 1002, the interests of the 
different organizations were merged into one association, char- 
tered by the States General, with the privilege granted of exclu- 
Bive control of trade to the East Indies for twenty-one years, with 
the addition of all necessary civil and military power. "Within 
twenty years the enormous amount of 30,000,000 guilders {^12^- 
000,000) was divided among the stockholders, who originally 
paid in 6,500,UOO guilders ($2,600,000) as capital. The company 
also had great possessions in land, vessels, and war material. In 
1623 the charter was renewed for a second terra of twenty -on© 
years, and again in 1644, after which the company colonized the 
Cape of Good Hope, and gained control of Ceylon and Formosa, 
and other settlements of the Portuguese. In 1665 the payment of 
a heavy sum secured a new lease of power until 1700. From that 
date the monopoly occupied the chief centres of trade, and virtu- 
ally controlleil the wealtii of the Indies. A renewal of the eliar- 
ter was secured in 1735, 1741, and in 1776 for a period of thirty 
years. In 1781 pecuniary aid was required, as th© resources of 
the company had been depleted by wars and expenaes incident to 
maintaining its vast extent of territory and extended commerce. 

Upon tlie formation of the republic of Batavia, on September 
15, 1795, the existence of the company ceased, and its affairs passed 
under government eontroh In 1824 King William I. established a 
now trading company, with a capital of over £3,000,000, the Idug 
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gnaranteeing an interest of four per cent on the paid-up capital. 
In its earl J history tbe king was compelled to make good Iiig guaran- 
tee, but after 1830 the affairs of the company prospered. Large 
quantities of merchandise, suited for the different markets of the 
world, are purchased at the various branches of the trading com- 
pany. The East Indian products are generally sold at the peri- 
odical sales held in Amsterdam, Kotterdam, etc. Some idea of 
the extent of these sales may be formed, when it is stated that 
the business of one year (1872) reached nearly $28,000,000, repre- 
senting the Sinn obtained for the coffee, sugar, tin, dyes, rattans, 
tobacco, cotton, nutmegs, cassia, camphor, fine woods, etc., sent 
from the East by the company's agents, Tlie present capital of 
the company is $14,400,000, with its affairs in a flourishing condi- 
tion, the American branch contributing largely to swell its income. 
The following record gives the quantity of Java coffee sold in 
the Netherlands by the East India Company from 1751 to 1794 : 



mi — 

1712 97A 

ma ,. , 2,933 

m4.. ,.-,... 2,783 

m5 -. 1,784 

mC 4,464 

m7. 10,085 

1718 ., 14,464 

im - 80,818 

1780 42,061 



1711-1720 1 10,896 

PioiilB(18a lba.>... 815 

Xmr. U. 8. lbs. 

mi 8,220,000 

17J2 4,669,546 

1788 1,779,044 

1784 .,.., 8,753,319 

1785.. 4,374,210 

1738,.. 4,466,107 

17J7.,.. 4,949,091 

1788,.,.... 4,558.842 

1730 3,998,422 

1740 1,051,528 



1731-1740 36,321,708 

PicQlfl (136 IbB.), ....... 270,747 



T«ur. U. S. Ibi. 

1721 127,213 

1722 13,200 

1723 79,806 

1724 1,462,685 

1725 2,786,9:10 

1736 4,7^9,912 

1727..... 4,578,464 

1728 - 4,456,632 

1729 3,649,435 

1780 8,148,849 

1721-1730 25,033,635 

Pioak (136 lb0.) . .....* 184,068 

Tear. V. B. Ibt. 

1741 t»554,567 

1743 1,470,827 

1743 4,739,173 

1744 4,779,039 

1745 8,366,358 

1746 8,810,766 

1747 4,418,980 

1748 3,434,288 

1749. 1,983.940 

1750 1,999,907 



1741^1750 . * 29,951,845 

PioulB (136 lbs.) 320,234 
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Ytmr, IT. 8. Dm. 

1751 4.39$,0^ 

1752 8,11M53 

1753... 8,032,88a 



1761 4,840,688 

1762. 4,593,0 

1763 8,S 



8,4;i0,M)5|l764 2.848,5 

8,831,885 1 1705 , 4,163,84» 

8,250.731 ! 1766 , . . . 4,280,41>2 

8,003,340] 1787 8,067.621 

4,155,052 1 1768 1,947.1»4 



1759 396,rU4 

1760 4,786,656 



1751-1760 88.502,216 

PiotUi(136 lbs.)., 246.389 



1760 6,039.919 

1770 4,786,384 

1761-1770 88.286,896 

Picttl* (136 Ibft ) , , 881,514 



T«ttr, 17. S. Ibft. 

1771 6,045,615 

1772.., ..,., 6,413.831 

1773 789.743 

1774 ..•...•....*. 6,836,243 

1775 6,726,428 



Tmt. U. a lb*. 

1781 

1783 

1783..... 2,801,680 

1784..,. ••... 8^^71,120 

1786 , 9,486,921 



1776 6,016.9:^2 1 1786 8,577,440 

1777 6,317,040 1 1787 4,902,684 

1778 ....,.•• 4,575,060 1788 



1779 , 4,493,243 

1780.., ...„ 4,678,097 



17n-1780 61.287,122 

Pkuli (136 lh«.) 877,111 



1789 8,610,784 

179a 4,871,674 

1781-1700 87,302.103 

Piculi (186 lb».) 278,545 



T««r. XT. 8. 113^ 

1791 5,499,478 

1792 9,444,798 

1798..,.. - , 8,704,888 

1794 • 1,486,568 



26,086,287 
Pical«(1361t)«,) 184,460 



In 1840-41 the total production was al>oiit equal to tlio entire 
amoimt raised from 1711 to 17^4 mdusive. Between 17&4 and 1808 
an unsettled state of affairs brought the export t^i Uie Netherlands 
to a stop, yet the cultivation continued, tlie government receiving 
138,582 piciils (10,800,352 pounds) in 1808; 117,832 piculs (16,- 
025,152 pounds) in 1809, and 120,968 piculs (16,460,968 pounds) ia 
1810. From 1811 to 1816 the cultivation was under British 
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dontroL The result of the mdnstry from 1817 to 1826 was as 
fallows : 



Tett. 


PtcuU. 


1817 


98,900 


1818 


86/100 


1819...... 


6»%400 


1830 


52,000 


1821 


98,000 



PcnmdA. 



13,450,400 

11,709,600 

8,894,400 

7.153,000 

13,328,000 



Ywr. 


Picult 


1822 

1823 

1824 , 

1835 


91,600 

67,900 

70,900 

115,900 



Fdundi. 



12,457,600 
9,234,400 
9,642.400 

15,762,400 



The following statement exhibits the production in the island 
of Java. It was prepared and published in 1880 by N. P. Van 
Den Bei^, LL.D,, President of tlie Java Bank, in a pamphlet 
entitled : " Historical and Statistical Notes on tho Production and 
CJonsnmptiou of Coffee." The exports from the island, for the 
jears mentioned, exceeded the production, as they included im- 
parts into Java from neighboring islaude; 



tb0ywmx 


tbon«ftndi 


Prodaofcion 
reduced to 
tho4iwndft of 
Ibi. U. S. 
itnadfud. 


jKwt praduoed In 
tbe jcar 


In 
tli(yn!«nd« 
ofPkmlA. 1 


Prodnctlon 
r«dua>dto 

Ptudud, 


|by 


268 
833 
394 
414 
277 
280 
200 
293 
837 
488 
487 
453 
634 
563 
721 

1,085 
924 
973 
920 

1.158 
949 
867 
993 
758 
857 


86,448 

46,288 

68,584 

56,304 

87,072 

88,080 

89,440 

39.848 

45,882 , 

59,568 

59,432 

61.608 

86,224 

76.568 

98,05(? 

147.560 

125,654 

132,328 

126,344 

157,489 

129,004 

117,912 

135,048 

103.088 

110,552 


la'so 


769 
1,180 

930 

949 

954 
1,234 
1,100 

938 
1,060 

933 

887 
1,004 

968 

924 
1,040 

793 

991 
1,124 I 

834 

855 
1,176 

880 

980 
1,075 


104,684 
158,680 
126,480 

129,064 


B5' ' " ' 


1851 


Ey 


1852 


B^' 


1853 


tS" ' " * ' 


1854 


129,744 


BJ'**^"^ 


1855 


107,824 


^Si * * * * ' 


1856 


157,7<K} 


1889 


1857. 


127,568 


1838 


1858 


144,160 


1884. 


1859 


126,888 


1885 


I860 


120 633 


1886.,.. 


1861....-,,... 


186,544 


1837 


1862 


131,048 


1838 


1863 


125,664 


1830 


1864 


141,440 


1S40 


1865 


107,848 


mi 


I860.. 


134,776 


1813..,. 


1867.......... 


152,864 


Utt...,^ 


1868. ......... 


113,424 


E : !! 


1869 


116,280 


K 


1870 


159,936 


B5 :::;::: 


1871,... 


119,680 


lg47\,. 


1872 


133,280 


I^g ,, 


1878 


146,200 


1819 . 
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^^^^F A change in tlie manner of keeping trade statifitics since 1ST3 


^H^ renders it impossible to present the prodnctioE by years after that 


^H date, as the quantity imported into Java cannot be ascertained. 


^H A glance over tlie preceding table shows tliat from 1833 


^H there was a very rapid increase in production, due to nieaonre^ 


^H calculated to push the injuiitry, timt were carried out under the 


^H able administration of Governor General Van Den Ik»&ch. The 


^H largest crop on record is that of 1855, which readied nearly 


^H 168,000,000 pounds. Twelve times within a period of forty 


^H years the crop has exceeded one million piciils, droppijig as low ao 


^B 758,000 piciUs in 1S4S; averaging l,002,6u0 piculs in 1840-50; 


^M 1,057,900 pieuls in 1S50-00, and 1,081,700 piculs in lSGO-70. The 


^H quantity delivered to the government, added to the private pro- 


^H duction of Java made available an average supply of 1,500,0«JO 


^H piculs anmially from 1870 to 1880. The following detailed state- 


^H ment of the quantity delivered to the government from 1833 to 


^H 1880 is taken from the official returasj giving the amomit in 


^^m tlioiisands of piculs : 


^^^B 


oount. In thoa- 
mndM of PiculJ. 


PrivaU* aroount. 
In thouwiUiJMcif 


Totttl, tn IhotuHida 


of U. S. Iba. 


^H 1883.... 


880 ' 

439 

858 

670 

589 

530 

905 

TOO 

877 

975 
1,048 

950 

087 

880 

779 

800 

401 

977 
1,009 

880 

088 
1,084 
1,105 

747 


07 
125 

89 
119 

98 
119 
108 

01 


698 
1,108 
1,151 

999 

784 
1,908 
1.978 

806 


46,090 1 

48,4Jd8 J 
78,880 ^1 
80404 ^1 
78,30i^| 

m.o§o-H 
M*oio ^B 

119.979^ ^B 
182,000 ^1 
149,599 ^1 
180,010 ^M 
89.039^ ^H 
119,080 ^M 
101,999^ ^H 
110,900 ^H 

149,87i^H 
150,590 ^M 
134.919 ^M 


^H 1834 


^m 1835 

^M 1830 

^B 1887 


^H 18S8.. .,.,...,,. 


^H 1839 ,. 


^H 1840. 


^H 1841 


^B 184d ..,,. 


^H 1840 


^H 1844 


^H 1840 •«... 


^H 1840.,. 


^B 1847..,. 


^H 1848.. .,.«,..... 


^^M 1840... •• 


^H 1850 


^M 1851 

^H 1803 


^B 1853 


^^B 1804 ,«,.. 


^H IHRO'... .., 


^H 1800 
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Y«u. 


floimt. In thoQ' 
Muidi of PtcoU. 


In IhotiMUida of 


Totet, in thouMudj 
of Ficuk. 


Total, \n thotLntidJ ^^^M 
of U. 8. IbL ^^H 


1857 


901 
908 
Td5 
928 
890 

a>9 

1,113 
^U 
041 

1,087 
920 
5r>8 
003 
080 
440 
984 
774 

1,033 
494 

1,200 
875 
857 

1,250 


135 
95 
83 
120 
110 
89 
1^38 
101 
133 
93 
139 
131 
144 
153 
121 
185 
153 
180 
123 
203 
185 

no 

394 


1,030 
1,003 

818 
1,048 
IpOOO 

748 
1,251 

535 
1,004 1 
1,180 
1,059 

089 
1,100 
1,139 

507 
1,109 

920 
1,212 

010 
1,469 
1,000 

973 
1,044 


140,890 ^H 
130,408 ^H 
111,248 ^H 
142,528 ^H 
130,810 ^H 
101,728 ^H 
170,130 ^H 

72,700 ^^H 
144,704 ^M 
100,480 ^H 
144,024 ^H 

93J()4 ^H 
150,410 ^H 
lM,fl04 ^^H 

77.112 ^H 
158,984 ^H 
12,5,930 ^H 
104,81^2 ^H 

t^3,770 ^H 
199,784 ^H 
144,100 ^H 
132,328 ^H 
203,584 ^H 


18S8 


l.ssg 


1800 


1801 


1868.... 


1803 


1864 , 

1865 


1800..,. 


1967.. 


1868 


1869 


1870 


1871.. ,... 


1872.. 


1878 


1874... 


1875 ...,.., 


1870.. 

1877 


1878.... I 

1879 , 




Total yield, 1833 to 1880. 


5,774,280 "^^ 






The estimate of the government crop of 1S80 is 618,055 picnls, ^H 
Thut of private coffee cannot be given in figures, but it is thon^lit ^H 
tbl it will equal or possibly exceed tbat of 1870. The amount of hI 
private coffee given for 1879 inclndes Palembang and Ball coffee ^^m 
exported from Java, but to what extent cannot be shown. From J 
tte above statement, it appears tbat from 1833 to 1880 incln- ^^M 
fiive, not far from six thousand aniliion pounds, or 2,678^571 ^^M 
toaa of government and private coffee were fiimislied to the ^^M 
world by the island of Java, the bulk of which passed through ^^M 
the hands of the Maatscbappy and was consumed in Western ^^M 
Europe. ^^M 

Thus far the story of Java coffee has been partially told, and ^^M 
therefore we will pass in the next chapter to an account of tlie rise ^^M 
wd progress of the industry upon the island of Sumatra and ^^m 
other portions of the Dutch East Indies, first stopping to consider ^^H 
the imports of Java ooffee into the United States. ^^1 
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ImportMion of Jama and Singapore Coffee into the United SiaicB 
{Atlantic Coast), 1866 to 1881. 



TZAB. 


FocuiiL, 


Tom. 




B«e«. 


Too., 


1866... 


131,669 
140,277 

237,617 
2,10.736 
266,510 
441.452 
410,158 
167.906 
277,920 
355,959 
289,108 
297,782 
251,248 
802,586 
559,992 

290,056 

835,404 


2,262 
8,821 
5,375 

6.068 
7,846 

11,830 

10,069 
5,084 
8.210 

10.788 
8,502 
8.689 
7,291 
8,781 

16,251 

8.021 
9,494 


21,727 
1,201 

17,549 
4,123 
1,306 

16.538 
8,066 
1.456 
7.078 
1,927 

797 

4,066 

22,811 

6,714 

7,668 

6.896 


1,806 


1867 


78 


1868 


1,141 


1869 


28iS 


1870..,. 


^fl 


1871 


96»fl 


1872 

1878 


^ 


1874 .,.. / 


810 


1876 


112 


1876 




1877 


4d 


1878.. 


2s#ia 


1879 


L299fl 


1880 


iS* 


Avem^ for 15 jean. 
1866^1881 , 


mm 


Avenge for 10 feari, 
1871-1880 ,.. 


4 




••- '^ 



The Java crop of 1880 fell largely short of that of previous 
ycAra, but ttie enormous Brazil crop and the large crops in Cen- 
tral America will tend to prevent a return to what must be eoii« 
sidered the artificially high prices of 1875 to 1880. 



CHAPTER XL 



BTJMATKA, Aim OTHER JAVA FORTS. 

The Mand of Sumatra lies directly under the equator, stretch- 
ing from Bortheast to foathwest, ^ith an area of 168,000 eqnare 
miles. It is 1,040 miles in leogtli, and measures from GO to 2tIG 
miles in breadth, being the &eeand lai^st of tlie Malayan group, 
A chain of mountaina nma from one extremity of the island to the 
other, reaching ao altitiidG of from 1,550 feet to 6,000 feet, often 
diriding into double and treble ranges. A score of lofty volcanic 
cones rear their heads 6,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea-level. 
Between the ranges are vast plateaux which are thkkly populates], 
owing to the fine climate. Between the eea-sliore and the moun- 
tains on the west coast there are narrow stretches of low land in- 
terspersed with spurs, wfdch reach the sliore in the form of bold, 
overhanging cliffs. Slow-running rivers wind their way thrtiiigh 
broad alluvial plains, which are covered with jungle and forest. 
Lakes of great beauty lie hid away amidst the mountains. In 
1666 Padang came under the rule cr£ the In etherlands, and so con- 
tinued until 1795, when the British gained control, holding it 
Bntil 1819, when it again passed imder Dutch rule. 

A small quantity of coffee was produced on the west coast of 
Sumatra in the eighteenth century, but owing to careless cultiva- 
tion the product was of poor quality. 

From the only available authorities, which are not over re- 
liable, we leam that, in the year 1800, there were exported 2,000 
piculs (272,000 pounds), but from that date until 1820 the expoiis 
^ere of small account. From 1820 to 1830 an average of about 
^000,000 pounds were exported annually, rising to between 11,- 
^•00,000 and 12,000,000 pounds annually from 1836 to 1845, 
In 1847 the Dutch govermnent decreed that all coffee grown 
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in Snmatra elioiilcl he delivered to the government at a fixed price, 
and further, *-' that all coffee delivered to government shall be sold 
at Padang, by pablic auction, to the highest bidder." Within 
the last thirty-five years the cultivation of coffee hsB been fos- 
tered by the government, which leased land to private planters. 
Prior to 1878 the quantity of free coffee exported was compara- 
tively small, while since that time it has rapidly increasadi aa new 
plantations came into bearing. The colonial report of 1878 placed 
the crop raised on private plantations in Sumatra, in 1877, at 
1,091 pieuls (151,376 poimds). For the ket three years the quan- 
tity raised on private account in Java and Sumatra is about one- 
fifth to one-eixth the government crop, the average for the past 
three years being in Java 168,000 picula (22,848,000 pounds), 
free, against 909,000 piciils (135,864,000 p:>undfi), government ; 
and in Sumatra 20,000 picids (2,720,00i) pounds), free, against 
127,000 piculs (17,272»0(K) pounds), government coffee. These 
figures indicate a rapid growth in tlie development of private 
plantations. The Sumatra crop, like that of all coffee-producing 
countries, shows a great variation, ranging, within the past eight 
years, from 12,500,000 pounds to 24,<*00,000 pounds. The Java 
crop also varies greatly; that of 1880 is estimated to fall 500,000 
pioals below that of the previous year. 

The leaf disease which has largely reduced the Ceylon crop^ 
made iU appearance in Sumati*a in the summer of 1876. Ita_ 
progress has been described as follows by M. ScJjeffer : 

" Ordhiarily it is not noticed except wlicn the parasitic plant 
is in fnictification. The lower surface of the leaves is then cov* 
ered with a yellow-orange dust, which can be eaj^^ily removed with 
the hiiiuL This dust is fomiod by the spores, wluch afterward 
germinate and produce a largo quantity of filaments (mycelium)^ 
which j>enetrate the atomata, and which develop and ramify 
speedily in the intercellular ducts. Some of these filaments again 
leave tlie interior of the leaf and produce new f niit The myce* 
lium soon extends not only over the entire surface of the leaf, but 
over the stem. In the latter case it is very diflBcnlt to identify 
the disease, bnt it appears that a plant once infected can never be 
cured. Mr. Thwaites, when in 1874 the planters of Ceylon be- 
lieved they had got rid of the evil, could not find a single tree i 
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fected. Daring a certain period, however, the myceHnin ajr- 
not to do much injury to tlie trees, until periodically, at 

JdiiFerent places and different Bcasons, under the influences of cir- 
cnmetances entirely unknowBj it begins to fructify abundantly. 
The spores produce iununierable new filaments, which, by their 
rapid grovrth, require abundant nourishiiient, which they draw 
from the ehrub. The consequence is that the leaves, the young 
berries, and the extreoiities of the stems wither and fiually die. 
The tree usually produces fresh shootSj but the disease imniedi- 
Itely renews its attacks ; the young leaves again die. The second 
Ittaek is very dangerous, and few plants, without a long enougii 
respite, survive the third. The general public do not believe in 
the attack except when the spores are visilile, but the presence of 

^tlie fungus can be recognized at other times also, and with the 
naked eye. It may then be noticed on the leaves m almost trans- 
parent spots, which are caused by the destruction of the celhdar 
tissues of the leaves, on which tlie filaments of the mycelium feed. 
2^aturally, the tree then feels the influence of tlie parasite, but 
not to such an extent as to reduce perceptibly the yiekl The case 
is very different when the spores appear. 

** One consolatory fact, which has been more and more con- 
firmed, is that by Iiigh cultivation the trees can offer more resist- 
ance to the disease. At fii^st it was asserted tliat manuring favored 
tlie progress of the disease, but this has not been proved, and 
a priori it would be difficult to admit it. There is no remedy 
Qown for this disease, and one cannot be discovered. The pre 
eiratiTes will be to uproot and bum the infected trees, and tc^ 
ohibit the introduction of coffee from places where the disease 
But aft^r all, high cultivadon is the best preservative. Ip 

*%hat manner and at what period the disease appeared in Sumatra, 
or indeed whether it was introduced, it is impossible to say, and 
probably sooner or later it will make its appearance iu Java also. 
Some of the natives asserted that long ago tliey noticed it in Su 
atra, but very rarely, and especially when a very long drought 
iQooeeded to constant and soperabundant rains. Ilitherto it seems 
to have restricted itself to the Pandangsclie Bovenlandcn resi- 
dency, and the Ayer Bangles district. In that residency it has now 
been recognized iu the districts of the Limapoeloe Kotaa, Pang* 
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kalan, Agam, 2 and 13 Kolas (sub-district Soepajang), Tanah 
Datar, Batipoe, and X Kotas. In some localities the j oiing leaves, 
which came out after the first attai^k, were again affected. In 
other places, however, they remained healtliy. There has been no 
case known of a third attaek in Sumatra. It aeems that the dla- 
eaae has not as yet done much damage to the crop. Tliifi ia prob* 
ably because the berries were scarcely ripe when the disease a^^ 
peared for the first time. In Sumatra also it has been pro^^H 
that high cultivation, manure, etc., have a salutary influence on ' 
the course of the dii^rcase. The news which is now received from 
all parts ia very reassuring. However, it is possible that the fun- 
gus still exists in the coffee-trees, and that at some future time it 
may develop again from some causes as yet unknown to us." 

Mr. Seheffer also calls attention to another disease, called the 
coffee-root disease, which appears on the roots, and is apparently 
die work of an insects Its work has assumed a serious character 
m tlie Mandheling and Ankola districts, and also in central Javft. 
It is fatal to the trees. 

In the year 1852 the government inaugurated quarterly an! 
tions, which have been regidarly held since that date. The fol* 
lowing is the government statement of the Sumatra crop from 
1852 to 1879, 



1 

no- i 



Ymr. 


Piculi, 


tf. 8. poaiida. 


Yc»r. 


ricuix 


U.8.poaiMU 


18B2 


122,900 . 


16,714,400 


1866...... 


134,000 


18,»4.000 


1858 


119.400 


16.2;i8,400 


1867...... 


158,400 


21.542,400 


a8W 


181,500 


17.BM.000 


1868 


14'AWOO 


19,420,800 


1855 


137,500 


17,840,000 


1869 


141.900 


19,886,400 


1866 


IS8.300 


17,448.800 


1870 


168,800 


22,976,800 


1857. 


100,000 


35,9<]3,400 


18T1,. ... 


156,500 


o* ^-.. -.^^^ 


1858. 


15t>J00 


l7,5r)7,n(X» 


1872...... 


00,800 


1 


1859 


lto,600 


19,12U(]O0 


1873. 


108.500 


K,..^^..^ 


1860 


U7,em 


21,433,600 


1874.,,,. . 


lai/joo 


17,884^000 


1861 


12.1,800 


10,836,800 


1876 


145,000 


19,720.000 


186S 


150,100 


21 .tiHT.fMJO 


1876 


102,000 


18,994,400 


1983 


125,600 1 


17,081,600 


1877 


175,000 


28,800.000 


1864 


lH7,50O 


25,500,000 


1878 


104,000 


14,144,000 


1865 


123,700 


16,818,200 


187« 


121,860 


16,572,9«i^ 



Tlie exporta of Padang coffee from 1858 to 1880, as leparted 
by MeaerB. Dummler & Co*, were as follows: 
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Year. 


PIcoK 


PoQiidii. 


Te*r. 


FUsaiM. 


FtmaO^ 


18S8...... 


192,347 


26,159,193 


1873 


110,888 1 


15,073,968 


im 


119,777 


10,289,(372 


1873. ' 


97,80v5 


13,301,480 


I860 


12449f) 


lfi,89ht^4 


ih;4...... 


128,557 


17,4H.3,752 


1801 


109,9'i^ 


23,110,208 


1^75 


100,844 


21,874,784 


i8«a. 


149,034 


20,3ri0.224 


I87(j 


141,780 


10,282,080 


1868 


12l»,J457 


17,f>92j'i52 


1877, 


141,854 


19.292,144 


1864 


101,058 


2Um)a,S8H 


1878 


124,175 


16,887,800 


1^ 


154,170 


20 9^7,120 


1879 


104.504 


14,212,544 


1866 


146,574 


l?>.fm,064 


1880 1 


134,635* 


18,910,088 


1887 


llS,lJi»d 
189»801 


irj;n4,824 

25,825,178 








1868 






I860 


lOM^O 


22.89 L52(* ' 


Total.., 


3.286,931 


447,022,616 


1870 


12!,0»J9 


16,W9,4IJ4 


Average, 






1871 . 


202,078 


27,005.008 


per year. 1 


142,910 


19,435,766 



The average export per annnin for the Ave years, ISTG to 1S80, 
was l;29,380 piedB, equiviilent to 17,51*0,1)04 potmda, or 7,856 
tons. T)ie distribution of this quantity was as follows : 



Imerica (Atlantic Gout} 

~ tlif omiA. 

HoUand 

FmDoe , * 

iliTn , 

Coroioaad^ Coast. ......... 

Total 



1880. 


im9. 


18m 


PlcuU 


PicuU 


PkullL 


126,270 


90,385 


94,904 


2,916 


2,104 


3,775 


a,9Tl 


3,244 


20,418 


— _ 




l.OOO 


1,464 


711 


4,018 


134,Gaj 


104.504 


124,175 



106,205 
24,876 
10,773 



141,854 



98,823 

33,593 

9,304 



141,780 
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In 1S32, according to a book of travel published in 185(5 by 
P. Bleeker, the Idaiid of Ccleljos deUvered to the goveniinent 
Wpieids (10,880 pounds) of coffee. From 1826 to 1833, inclu- 
sive^ the CRip averaged 3,S0U pirula (524,l^f00 pounds). In 1833 
it had reached 6,nLH) piculs (816,UU0 pounds) ; in 1834, 10,000 
picals (1,C60,000 pounds), dropping to 4,000 piculs (544,000 
lH)Uiids) in 1835. From that date until 1852 the crop varied 
from 2,500 picuk (34O,n0i> pounds) to 13,(KJ0 pienls (1,708,000 
pontids). The colonial report:; state that the deliveries to the 
gpvernment from 1852 were as follows : 
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y«». 


FksuU 


P<miidi,u, B. 


Tew. 


Fleuli. 


Pmt]»l«,U.8, 


1852 


7,700 


t,047,aoo 


1806 


111,000 


2,176,000 


1863 


l«,O0O 


2,170,000 


1807 


13,(H)0 


i,7«H,noo 


1854.. .„. 


3;i,ooo 


8,128,000 


1868 


7,000 


952,000 


1855 


2.1,01)0 


8,400,000 


1860. 


88,000 


6,088,000 


1866...... 


27,000 


8.672.000 


1870 


13,000 


1,768,000 


lewr..,.,. 


15.0(10 


2,040,000 


1871...... 


8,000 


1,0**8,0(.H) 


1858 


23, Of id 


SJ2H.(M)0 


1872 


6,500 


8H4,(.00 


1859. 


si.ooo 


2.UD2.0m> 


1873 


11,000 


l,49a.0G0 


1860 


15,000 


2, MO, 000 


1874. 


10,000 


2,170,000 


1W51 


15,000 


2,040,000 


1875 


lOj^OO 


1,441,000 


1862 


7,000 


l,0Q3.fiO0 


1870 


8,flOO 


1,086,000 


1863....,, 


14,000 


1,904.000 


1877 


14,000 


1,904,000 


1864. 


13,000 


1J08,000 


1878 


86,000 


4,896,000 


1865 


37,000 


5,0^2,000 


1879 


13,100 


1,781,600 



The procbiet of the province of Menado, in the Dortliem part 
of Celebes, u i!i iiigb favor in the Holland nmrket, where it com- 
mands a high pi-iee, selling for more money than any other kind 
of Java coffee, iliicassar is the ehipping port for the eouthem 
part of the island, and may be called the main p<>int of diipment 
for the prfwlucts of the small adjacent islands. The export froiri 
this port has increased rapidly, as will be seen by the followirrg 
figures, wliich will be used in uhtaiuing a statement of the average J 
amount of coffee available as Java coffee. 



Ynr, 


«l picmiii. 


tn tbonauids of 
t7, 8. poatul*. 


Tmt. 


of ptoutai 




lRri7 


* 
27 
21 
43 
34 
21 

m 
2:3 

24 
29 
50 
47 
45 


3,672 
2.856 

5,848 
8,264 
S.S50 
5,1*18 
8,128 
8,264 
3,944 
6,800 

6,m 

0,120 


1769 


53 
67 
50 
62 

84 
61 

no 
112 

115 
124 
125 


7,206 


1858 


jl870 


9,112 , 


1650........ 

1860 


187U.,. 

1879 


MOO 
8.4Si 




1873 


11,434 


; 


1874 ,, 

1875 


6.296 
14,660 
16,262 


. . .. , 


1876.... 


l.S^r^ 


1877......... 


15,640 


ISOQ 


1878 

1879 


16,864 


1867 


17»000 


1868 ..... 











Dr. Van Den Berg, President of tlie Java Bank^ Batrnvis, 
eatimated the entire prt^duction in tlie Dutch East hid 10% on an 
average of tlio three yeare, 1876-1878, H8 follows: 
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incoli. 


Ij? tliouBuzidi of 
U, B, pounds 


Java, for govemmeiit.,.* 

Jura, for private aecount 


ITO^OOO 

168,000 
127,000 
2(l»O00 
20.000 
!*5,000 
50,000 


186,864 

22,848 


SamALri^ for ^OTemment » 


17,27a 


BtmiAtn^ for private aocount. . , , , . , 


2,720 


Celebes, for goTemment . . - * 


2,720 


Celebes, for private aocoaot , 


12,020 


BaH, and other Bmail iHkuidB ...,....*,,.... 


0,600 






ATem^e total ^*i^..xi..x.^*.., 


1,470,000 


201,144 





From the above it will be seen tliat there were placed at the 
disposal of the goveniiiieiit in each of the three years an average 
of l,lii6,000 picwls (155,856,000 pounds), of wliich 333,000 piculs 
(45.288,000 pounds) were produced on private plantations. The 
average in 186G-6S, ten yeara previous, was 1,012,000 piculs 
(137,632,000 pounds) government; 201,000 piculs (27,33(5,000 
.founds) private account, or a total of 1,213,000 piculs (164,968,000 
pOQtids), showing an increase in the eropj during the ten years, 
of 206,000 piculs (36,176,000 pounds), or 21^ per cent. 

The term "Old Government Java" arises from the fact that 
the Dutch government fonnerly held considerable quantities for 
along time before selling it, and as this was usually of very good 
qtiality^ ** Old Government Java " soon became a trade tenn denot- 
ing the Iiighest quality. Of late years, however, this term has 
l»een used somewhat in^liscriminately to designate all brown Java, 
whether packed in tlie old style of govemmerit bag containing 
about one hundred and thirty-six pounds, or in the smaller grass 
mat holding one-half picnl (05 to 08 pounds), the latter style 
being preferred in tlie American market, No other coffee ac- 
quires, except by artificial means, the dark yellowisli brown shade 
il«at marks the Java and Sumatra bean, which cijlor governs, 
in a great measure, its commercial value. Another veiy good 
ifiJication of genuineness is the size of the bean, which is con- 
i^f^ltTahly larger than that of other kinds of coifee, excepting 
Liberian. There is, however, some coffee produced in the other 
i-^Umls of the Malay Archipelago which does not differ materially 
in ftize of bean or general appearance, but which, as a rule, is iti- 
ferior in flavor; tiiis is packed in grass mats of the same 
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weight and style as the genuine Java and Sumatra coffee. Im- 
porters generallj sell these various kindt^j and also the iijferior 
kinds grown on the islands of Java and Humatra, for what they 
really are and at prices considerably below those obtained for the 
finest kinds. The wholesale and retail dealers, however, thnnigh 
whose hands such kinds afterwards pass may not care to reiueniber 
the place of production, or the fact that the price which they paid 
was below the market price for fine goods; so, under the pi-essum 
of excessive competition, and the necessity of in some way carving 
out a profit, the article is finally represented to be what it is not, 
and the consumer is 6\^indled. 

In the producing islands the coffee is transported by contract 
to the warehouses, where, at stated perimls, it is sold at auction by 
the Maatschappy, generally in lots of two liundred piculs, Tho 
two islands are divided into districts, Java having twenty^three, 
with Batavia as the principal shipping port ; Sumatra is divided 
into " residences/' which are subdivided into districts. Padang 
is the chief port from which the United States receives its sup- 
plies; Benkoelen is tlie principal shipping port for Holland. Tlio 
ooffee takes its name from the tlistrict in which it is grown, and 
varias gi-eatly in quality. Upon the mats there is branded the 
initial letter of the imjx)rting house, and also a letter or letters 
deaignating the district where grown, as JB for Ayer Bangiea, 
The peculiar, sliglitly musty smell that marks Padaog Java ift 
acquired on the voyage. The passage tlirough the tropica Mid 
the sweating the c^^ffee undergoes is believed to improvo tlie 
quality. Tlie true Java bean is not, on an average, quite as large 
and in color n(H as bi-own as the Smnatra^ although both become 
darker and more mellow with age. At tlie time of shipment all 
Java cofTce is of a light green shade, but during the long voyage 
through the tmpics this gradually changes to a yellowish brown, 
and tlie deef>er this color the higher the price it commands. For 
most consumers age improves the drinking qualities^ and aa color 
is popularly regarded as an indication of age, tliat euffee which 
is Uic brownest in color ia generally regarded as the best, 8ume 
of tlie best lodges, however, regard the drinking qualities of the 
light Javas as fully equal to tliose of the very dark brown. 

As the Java crop varies in <iuallty froui year to year, it is im* 



^^^^^r SUMATRA AKB OTHER JAVA SORTS. 8S ^H 


^^m possible to ascribe to any one sort the virtue of beiu^ preeinj- ^^M 


^B nentlj the best. Two years ago Preanger was regarded as the best ^H 


1 of the Java crop that coniee into tlie port of New York, but this ^H 


^H year it ranks below several others in point of merit. Tlie foOow- ^H 


^V iiig list, with an estimate of the cpiantity of coffee raised in each ^H 


F district on tlie Island of Java, gives some of tlie names of the ^H 


1 different varieties that are from time to time sold on the New ^H 


1 York market, together with the estimated crop of each district ^^m 


1 for 1879: ^M 


m ^-- '^ui:' 


^-- 'jScV' ■ 


1. Bantam 10,000 


13. Bekoeki 36,000 ^H 


2. Krawang 1,430 | VS. BanjcwwaDgie , , 4,400 ^^| 


3. Preanger Kogent- 


14. Banjoenias 19,650 ^H 


echappen 320,000 


15. Bageten 36,000 ^H 


4. €heribon 37,240 


16. Kadoe 80,210 ^H 


5. Tagal 83,000 


17. Sarakarta 50,000 ^H 


6. Pekalongan 28,500 ; 18. Djokdjakarta . . . 4,000 ^M 


7, Samarang 60,000 , 19, Madioen 72,200 ^H 


8. Japara 2,610 ' 2o. Ki^diri ......... ia.400 ^H 


9. Soerbaya 7,500 


^^1 


^^^^H 


10. Passocroean 300,000 


Total piculs. . 1 207,140 ^H 


It Proboliiigo 35,000 


■ 


^f In Holland, to which conntry the bulk of the Java crop is ex- ^^M 


W ported, the grades are recognised as f ollowB : ^^H 


1 West India preparation : 


Java coffee : ^H 


^^ Extra green. 


Light yellowieh. ^H 


^^^^^ Fme green* 


Fine blue. ^^M 


^^^^^ Good green. 


Blue. ^1 


^^^^^ Green* 


Bluish. ^1 


1 Java coffee : 


Fa^oeroean : ^H 


1 Brown. 


Green. ^^| 


^^m Light brown. 


Good greenigh. ^^m 


^H High yellow. 


Greenish. ^^H 


^B Yellow. 


Pale greeniBh* ^H 


^m Yellowish. 


■ 


^^^^ Triage: Ordinary broken with mnch black. ^H 


^^^^^ Ordinary broken with little black, ^H 
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Menado is considered to be one of tlio finest, if not the fil 
coffee, but the quality varies more or less every year. The crop 
of 1880-81 was 12,500 pieiils, against 25,000 piciils in 1879-80. 

Tlie product of the Island of Sumatra runs more uniform as 
to c|uality, and the follo\dng list gives tlie product of the dif- 
ferent districts in the order in wbich it Las ranked in quality in 
the New York market for many years: 



4, Painan* 

5, Interior, 

6, Triage. 

The triage or trash rarely eomes to the United States, Ijeing ' 
sent generally to the China market. 



1. Mandheling. 

2. Ayer Bangies. 

3. Aiikola. 



filNOAPORE JAVA 

is coffee shipped from the English free port of that name, Singa- 
pore is situated on a small island, eight or ten miles square, and 
not of itself particularly fertile ; yet this place is the great emfM> 
rium for the productions of the whole Malayan Peninsula and 
Archipelago, comprising hmidreds of islands, many of them of 
large size, and upon which many valuable and imix>rtant articles 
are produced. The cofEee exported from Singapore is raiseii in 
the small islands of Netherlands India, and the Philippine Islands. 
It does not possess the fine flavor and intrinsic value of Pad 
and Batavia Java, and some years it is of decidedly inferior 
quality. All Java coffee received here, and which was produced 
free from the restrictions imposed by the government, is known 
as " free coffee." 

The exports from Singapore were, according to the Singapore 
market report as f oUows : 



To Osaiz Bkhaxv* 


To UHfTSXk STAvaL 


Ttmr, 


FlctUf. 


Pondi. 


T«r. 


Pkota. 


IH«^ 


1875. 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1878 

1880 


16,687 
80,898 
16J15 
8,879 
16.463 
19.948 


8,288,478 
2,759,712 
2,191,640 
1,189.544 
2,238,888 
8,718,988 


1875 

1876 

1877 

!8T8 

1879 

1880 


16,588 

13,947 

5.453 

9,248 

23,824 

6,877 


8.856,968 
!,RW,793 

711,472 
1,2.V7,728 
8,086,064 

868,678 
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There were exported from Penang to the Contiiient of Eu- 
rope the following quantities : 



r^. 


FUmlfc 


Fotuidi. 


Ymt. 


Plooto. 


} 


1875 

51876 

W7 


18,134 

9,448 

81,691 


1,786,234 

1,284,928 
4,309,976 


1878 

1879...... 

1880 


11,958 
23.795 
15.588 


1,626,288 
3, UH>, 120 
2,119,288 



As before stated, the coffee exported from Singapore ib grown 
*on the neighboring islands, and the deficiency uf statistics makes 
any estimate of the production in the Philippine islands more or 
lees liable to qoestion. Dr. Van Don Berg makes the average pro- 
duction of the Philippines as followsj in piculs of 125 Amsterdam 
pounds (U. S. poimds 136). 

PEcniZFPmsa. 



ISDBtolSSB. 



Pkmk. 

23,000 2,fm,mQ 



iseotoissai 



Ploola Foimii, 

85,000 4,760,000 



1876*0 1878. 



55,000.,... -7,480,000 



The Philippine Islands are said to be peculiarly adapted to 
Lthe raising of coffee, producing, with proper cultivation and prepa- 
fttion, a berry which is equal, if not superior, in flavor and aroma, 
to the Java berry. Public attention was for a time turned witli 
great earnestness to the development of this industry, and rewards 
were offered by the Economical Society of the Island of Luzon for 
the best and largest plantations. But, after a prize of $10,000 had 
been awarded, the plantations were suffered to run to waste, and 
their aggregate yield does not now exceed 3,300 tons per annum. 

From various sources we gather the following figures, showing 
the exports from Manila, 1870-1880 inclusive, omitting 1872, the 
%are8 for which year are not obtainable : 



Ymt. 


POBttd*. 


Totis. 


Tmt. 


fdimdi. 


Toot. 


1«70. 

1«71 ..,.,.., 

1873. 

1874 

18r75., 


4,786,000 
7,471,800 
7.868.700 
6,428,800 
9,826,800 


2,137 
8.336 
3.518 
2,870 
4,164 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880,...,.,. 


8,0^,380 
8.65:i.580 
5,359,480 
9,014.740 
11,709,860 


3,583 
3.819 
2,393 
4.025 
5,250 
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The exports fFOm Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo in 1879 were 64,391 
piculB, and in 1880, 83,999 pieiJg (140 lbs.) distributed as follows: 
to the United States, 645 pieuls; to Great Britain, 7,747 piculs; 
to the Continent of Europe, 68,942 picuk ; to Singapore, 3,639 
piculs; to China, 3,026 piculs. Coffee pays an export duty of 
28^ eents per picul. 

ImporicEUan €f MamUi Coffee into the Untied Siaiee {At 
Coast), 1868 to 1881. 



Te*r. 



1866 7,084 1J20 1874 ,,,. 1,88« 

1867 .,. 364 14 1875 8,609 

1868 6,054 240 1876 

186l>...... S»2e7 128 1877 

1870 1»010 88 1878 

lOTl 1,605 87 187© 

1878...,. 813 48 1880 

1878. 68 4 

Average for fifteen JMZS, 1866-1881 1.571 packages, 69 Uxdr. 

Average for tea ye«», 1871 -188a........ 779 '' 41 ** 



Torn. 



The direct receipts of Java and Sumatra coffee in Kew York 
have been ae follows : 



T««r. 


- 


Foetal 


FoaiMlA. 


T««-. 


B... 




-— 1 


1657 




88.861 


1,065^618 


1871 


1,1^ 


819,507 


18,445,036 


1858 


8,159 


70,842 


8,488,158 


1878 


629 


824,086 


17,9a8«07a 


1869 


89 


71,715 


4,140,468 


1878 


1.000 


145,888 


9t988L88C 


1860 


166 


27,513 


1,5U3,942 


1874 


780 i 


250,818 


le.Mi.Mf 


1861 




40,473 


2.018,084 


1875* 


18,070 


880^606 


aio.9n.on. 


1868 


3 


44,201 


2,30:3,920 


1876 


551 


876,811 


18,S39,SM 


1868 




10,15(1 


889,406 


1877 




224,879 


is.m.Mi 


1864 




104,075 


6,884,908 




MftOftMAT. 


82.514 


a,ws,9tf 


1865 


875 


680 


178.000 


1878 




247,665 


vijm,74H 


1866 




70,754 


2,665,887 




BfMftMar. 


841 


oo,ott 


1867 


808 


76,816 


6402,660 


1879 




220.286 


18,(N«,S8f 


1868 


185 


185,881 


6,854,475 




M^AAMir. 


44,070 


8,709,(nT 


1869 




180,857 


8,118,808 


1880 




468,836 


88.757.881 


1870 


53 


108,085 


6,958,448 




Mftonanr. 


51,7!i6 


8.a07,Ctt 



> ladnrtlag ] 
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The receipts of Java at New York from Rotterdam and 
Ameterdam have been as follows : 



Teu. 



1857 

1858 .„ 

1850... , 

i8eo 

1861 

1883 

1868 , 

1864 

1885..*,.,... 

1866 ..., 

1867, 3 otmkB, 
1868...,,,,. 



Bigc 


Botrndi, 


3,183 


451,590 


51,211 


7,144,580 


d,&03 


408,766 


4,401 


594,530 


9,215 


1,244,550 


5,508 


746,046 


8,310 


485,291 


2,845 


883,220 


6,708 


770,580 


20»3ol 


2,745.840 


1.2f^8 


175,080 


5,343 


711,641 



YmjT. 



1869,, 

i8;o. 

1871.. 

1873 

1873 

1874, 3,435 mats. , 

1875 .., 

1876 

1877 

1878, 

1870..,., 

1880 , 



Ba«iL 


PomidiL 


805 


108,742 


000 


80,670 


1,416 


190,754 


8,066 


1,080.306 


1,456 


203,226 


3,843 


61^G,505 


1,027 


259,163 


3,447 


453,803 


707 


106,313 


4,413 


594,006 


28,494 


8,987,314 


8,381 


1,162,607 



In tills connection, it will be of interest to note wliat propor- 
tion tlie importations of all kinds of Java coffee bear to the total 
imports of coffee into the United States, According to Moring^s 
tables, snch receipts constitnted, in 1876, 7,13 per cent of the total ; 
1877, 5.75; 1878, 5.16 ; 1879, 5.10 ; 1880, 9.31— the average for 
five jears being 6.48 per cent. ; and yet the fragrant Java is the 
favorite beny thronghoiit a large pai't of the United States, and 
every storekeeper in sections where it is in favor helicves he has 
tbe genuine article. If we deduct the low grades of Java imported, 
we discover that a very small quantity of fine brown old Govern- 
ment Java is consumed in the United States. 



CHAPTER XIL 



CU1.TIVATI0N m CEYLON. 



The great rival of Java in the East is Ceylon. The Dutch 
appear to have introduced the plant into the island^ then one of 
their ccrtoniea, late in tlie seventeenth century. In the year 1721 
about sixteen pounds of tlie Ceylon pro<luct were sold in the 
Amsterdam market, commanding a higher price than either 
Mocha or Java. The quantity exported was small mitil 1741, 
when 370,193 (U. 8.) pounds were sold in Holland. The low 
prices ruling at this period, taken in connection with full supplies 
from Java, discoui-aged planting in Ceylon. Between 1 751 and 1 794 
there were 1,000,806 (U, S/) ix»und8 disposed of in Anli^tuIxlHm. 
In 1795 the island pas&ed under British control, but the culture did 
not make any notable progress until 1821, when coffee-planting on 
a large scale was commenced by Sir Edward Barnes and Sir 
George Bird. The great developnient of the indut^try dates from 
1833 to 1836. Coffee estates spnmg up on all sides, and, with 
the exception of a short pause from 1849 to 1850, owing to com- 
mercial depression, tliey have continued to increase ever since. 
There were, in 1877, in Ceylon, 1,357 coffee plantations owned by 
Europeans, and the area of coffee lands actually under ctdtivation 
ifl stated to have been 272,243 acres, to which must be added an 
estimated area of 50,000 to 70,000 acrea worked by the nativaa. 

As far back as 1806 we find the record of the export of 840 
cwta. (94,752 lbs,). The author of a work published in 1817, en- 
titled^ ** A View of tlie Agricultural, Commercial, and Fimmml 
Interests of Ceylon," reported the export in 1810 to be 217,500 
n>fl.; 1813,210,500 lbs. According to Martin's '^Ilistorj- of tlio 
Colomee of tlie British Empire," the yield from 1830 to 183tJ 
inclusive was as follows : 



^ 
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Ttax, 


B»h.U, 




B^ 


PMUXta. 

too »^ m ^a^uL} 


1830 

1831 

1«33 

Iffl3 


38,938 
83.756 
61,110 
88,318 


1,536,280 
1.965,360 1 
3,666,600 
5,299,080 


1834.... 
1836,.,. 


138,800 

161,975 
190.161 


8,328.000 

9,736.500 

11,409,660 



The exports from 1S40 to 1857, am>rdiiig to '* M*Culloch's 
Commercial Dictionary," were as given below : 



Tear, 


Cwtt. 


V, a. It*. 


Y«r. 


Owia, 


U.S. UK. 


1840 


41,863 


4,688,656 


ICWf. mm m 


280,010 


81.361,130 


18U 


68,308 


7,639,078 


1850,.., 


878,593 


41,842,416 


1843 


80,584 


9,033,408 


1861.... 


278,473 


81,188,976 


1313 


119,805 


13,418,160 


1853.... 


849,957 


39,195,184 


1344 


94,847 


10,623,864 


1853.... 


373,379 


41,706,448 


1345 


133,957 


15,003,184 


1854,... 


838,971 


36,844,752 


1846 


178,603 


2i),003,536 


1855... 


506,540 


56,r^2,480 


mi 


173.893 


19,475.904 


1856. . . . 


440,819 


49,371,738 


1848 


393,221 


32,840,753 









The further progress of coffee raising is shown by the follow- 
ing table, taken from the "Cejloo Directory and Almanac *' for 
1878, showing the development of the industry : 



tm. 



T«iUlM*raf 

pUnted QT 
openadfor 



PI«nfaitioD eolTM «acpcrrted for 
MMOQ eodlng lOUi Oototier. 



II 



n 



> - i 







Aom, 

8o,a"so 
ri5o.ooo 

153,000 
155,500 
160,000 
160,000 
168.000 
170,000 
170,407 
185,000 
195,627 
306,000 
310,974 
337,345 
349,604 
260,000 
272.343 



CwtM. 

335,438 
476,824 
649,194 
574,476 
714,350 
676,448 
720,174 
788,737 
a35,6HG 
885J28 
814,710 
570,878 
860,360 
509,329 
873,(154 
60;i,9'J9 
850,911 



Lbc 
80,449,056 
53,404,288 
72,700,728 
64,341, ;3 1 3 
79,997,008 
75,763,176 
80,6,19,498 
as,3:^,544 
93,596,832 
99.201, 5:i6 
91,247,520 
'J4.iil 0.336 
9f5,3l50,32U 
57,044.848 
97,849.248 
67.642,048 
95,303,033 



64,000 

130,000 
13G,0On 
140/M)0 
140,000 
150,000 
152.000 
155.500 
100,000 
160,000 
168,000 
176,000 
177,000 

ia^,ooo 

195,000 
203,000 
213,000 



Cwtii. 
6.08 
3.66 
4.77 
4.10 
4.89 
4.50 
4.73 
5.07 
5.23 
6.63 
4.84 
3.27 
4,85 
2.75 
4.48 
2.97 
4,01 



«. d. 

60 Oto 
75 6 to 

75 to 

76 to 
80 to 

71 Oto 

72 Oto 
66 Oto 
68 to 
60 Oto 
60 Oto 
74 Oto 
86 Oto 

100 Oto 
90 Oto 
99 to 
99 to 



B, d. 

80 

93 

117 

114 

m 

89 

86 
82 
84 
82 
84 

87 
119 
135 

115 n 
lis 
121 
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TliG largest export of plantation coifee and tlio maximum 
average rate of production, 5^ cwts. (61t> Ibe,) per acre for the 
country, were obtained in 1870, The effects of leaf disease, which 
had that season made its appearance all over the coffee districts^ 
were at once manifested in the failing off in the succeeding year, 
and the alternate bad and average ci-ops since realised, notwith- 
standing the greatly increased area in cnltivation. 

In the year 1S7S the crop fell behhid that of the previous year 
nearly thirty-four per cent* ; in 1879 it rose above the average for 
eight years, but again fell 125,313 cwts. Ijeliind in 1880. The 
exports from Ceylon for the past eight years have been as follows : 





Ck>ms.— Cwn. 


T^Mm, 




T«v. 


Fluit*tbn« 


KlUlTB, 


Tq^mL 


^^ 


1880...... 


022.300 
767.293 

551, mo 

851,201 
020.036 
855.601 
521,193 
861.575 


47,306 
57.210 
09.240 

91,840 
93.791 

113j*:i3 
00.149 

13^.918 


i 

720,427 

9ti8.094 
617,342 
995,493 


33,481 
41.225 
31.015 
47,i52 
80.021 
48.435 
30.807 
49,775 


74,990.76t 


1879 


92.845,008 


1878 


09,472 704 


1877 


10,%6ai,204 


1870 


80.087,824 


1875 


108,498.728 


1874 


«9, 142,304 


1873 


111,495.210 


Toty 

Avange. 


5,056.911 
707,118 


' 702.507 
87,818 


0.359.418 
794,987 


817,971 
89.740 


712.254.810 
89,08U8dA 



It will be observed that while the out-turn of plantation coffee 
varies greatly, one season falling and another rising, and the past 
season giving a return considerably below the average, in native 
kindfi, on the otlier hand, the export has gone steadily down 
almost year by year, until now Ceylon does not ship mncli more 
than one-third the quantity of native coffee despatched eight 
years ago. There can be no doubt tliat the native gardens have 
fitffered greatly from leaf disease, more in proportion tlian well* 
cultivated plantations, 

Tlie value and magnitude of the coffee enterjmse in and ta 
C^eylon is shown by the following extract from tlie **Ceyloo 
Directory and Almanac:'' 

^' From the year which is usnally taken to represent the com 
mencement of the coffee enterpriae in Ceylon, namely 1887| to 
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the end of 1877, we calcnlato that more than tliirtj million 
pounds sterling ($150,000,000) have been paid in wages to immi- 
grant coolies from Southern India, apart from the very consider- 
able amount given to Kandyan woodcutters, 8inhalef*e laborers 
in certain districts, carpenters, artisant*, cartnien, etc., and iodi- 
peetly to the coffee-store employes in Colombo, the women and 
children who pick, and thh men who prepare and paclc, as w^ell as 
those who transport and eliip our staple. We are probably on 
safe aide in saying that from fifty to sixty million pounds 
erling ($250,000,000 to $300,0 00, 00^3) may be taken as an 
approximation to the total amount of British capital introduced 
into Ceylon in connection witli coffee, while our returns show an 
export of ^Plantation coffee^ in the same period of al)out seven- 
teen million hundredweights, vahied by the Customs at forty* 
eight million pounds eterling ($240,000,000), but i*eally worth a 
good deal more. 

"Our calculation is that from each acre of coffee land opened 
here, five native men, wcmien, and children (of. Ceylon or South- 
em India) directly or iuilirectly derive their means of subsist- 
enoe.** 

According to the same authority, the total valuation of invest- 
ment in the coffee industry of the island (including factories, 
stores^ and offices in town) approached, in 1877, the sum of four- 
teen millions of pounds sterling ($70,000,000). 

" In the young districts, between Great "Western and Adam's 
Peak, over 7,000 acres have been added to the cultivated area 
since last year, averaging sixty new coffee plantations antmally 
smce 1869, equalling 114 Brpiare miles, and costing in the conver- 
rion at least one and a-half million pounds sterling. There is a 
large extent of young coffee not yet yielding a first good crop, 
estimated at 54,000 acres under four years of age, or very nearly 
equal to the total in bearing in 1850.'* 

Between June, 1875, and November, 1877, there was an addi- 
tion of 22,639 acres to the extent of land opened and cultivated 
in coffee. 

The large and improved estates are almost all situated in the 
hill region of the island, coffee prospering best in Ceylon, as well 
2B in other countries, at an elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 
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The cultivation may be carried on, however, at much lower levels, 
and, with a proper system of irrigation and shade, successful 
plantations are worked as low as 1,500 feet. The small gardens 
of the natives are found everywhere, almost to the water's edge. 
The oofFee trees are raised from the seed in nurseries, as in Java, 
and transplunted wlien about a year old ; tho distances usually 
obeerved in tlie rows being six feet by six, or six feet by five. It 
is claimed that close planting is serviceable in hindering the 
growth of weeds and iu enabling the plants to shelter each other 
from the effects of high winds. They are kept pruned much 
lower than in the Dutch island, the average height they are 
allowed to attain being only four feet ; and where the soil is poor, 
or the situation not well sheltered, the cutting of tlie trees to a 
still lower poiat is advtjcated. Weeding, manuring, and all tlie 
details of scientific cidtivation are carefully observed. The value 
of the manures imported in 1870, almost entirely for coffee plan- 
tations, aniountcil to £140,809, or about $704,045. 

There is, however, a dark spot on the coffee industry in Cej 
Ion. Ill the year 1809 the Ceylon planters were disturbed by the' 
appearance of a fungus, which two or three years later had be- 
come and has ever since remained a eource of serious injury to 
the crops. It is kno^vn as tlie Ilemileia vastatrix^ or loaf disease, 
and is tlie same pest tliat annoys the planters in Java and other 
producing points. How to stamp out this coffee-leaf fungus has 
been a leading question in Ceylon for the past ten or twelve 
years. Recently several reports have been made by Government 
and other authorities, but as yet no positive remedy has been 
found that will cause it to disappear. The deticiencies in the 
crop are attributed to this evil, as the disease destroys the leaves, 
and their continued renewal so draws upon the vitality of tlie 
tree that its power to mature a crop is largely reduced. 

Last year a number of experiments were made by Mr, Schrotty, 
a chemist, wh*> publislies the result in the following opinion : 

** I liave all along been of opmion that the relative intcmgity 
with which coffee-leaf disease develops and spreads on oertam 
treeS) while on others in dose proximity the attack is confined 
to a few of the oldest leaves only, and is easily shaken off, can 
only be due to the sap of one tree being in a oertain condition 
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more favorable to the germination and development of the f im- 
gas, while this same condition of the sap in another tree is ahnost 
or entirely absent, Neitlier cheniical nor mieroscopit'al analysis 
of the eap of the coffee-tree e^n, I am of opinion, reveal this dif- 
ference of condition^ no more than a chemical or microscopical 
analysis could find any difference between the blood of a healthy 
man and of one who suffers fi*om malarious fever, due also, as you 
will remember, to the action of a minute fimgiis, according to 
recent discoveries. But I hold that differentjes of condition of the 
fiap conld l>e artificially created by the diffusion thi'ough t!ie sys- 
tem of the trees of different chemicals suited for the pui*pose. 
Repeated trials had conclusively proved that this could not be 
done through the medium of the rootlets, the pecidiar food-selec- 
tive properties of which completely defeated the attempt to physic 
the trees through the soil, and I adopted, therefore, a novel plan 
of inducing absorption of different sulistances into the sap of the 
plant throuijh tlie cambium of the Btern, and, being eatistied that 
a certain absorption did take place in all but very thickly barked 
trees, I have adopted this method in my experiments on coffee- 
trees.'' 

Mr- Schrotty'fi investigations did not result in finding a rem- 
edy, but it was found that some of the materials injected by him 
into the plant checked the progress of the fungus, and thus en- 
couraged further experiments. Opinions vary, as evidenced by 
the following extract from a letter which appeared in the Ceylon 
Observer J of December 15, 1880 ; 

" Depend upon it the leaf disease is not ths * disease,' but an 
effect arising upon and from a dimased condition already con- 
tracted by the coffee trees, Fungiis, blight, mould incss, appear 
oiily upon already diseased subjects 1 Wherefore surely we are 
leas concerned as to inquiiung into how the evil operates in its 
development, propagation, and continuity, than in ascertaining tfie 
mtise of it. There exists a cause, producing an enfeebled constitu- 
tion of the coffee tree, upon which the Hemdleia fixes with avidity. 
See how in^dgorating manures and treatment sets up the tree, and 
enables it to cast off tli^ disease (as we say, but not * the disease ' 
'-4h(U we have not yet discovered — but cast off the attack) and 
liold on the better nnder it." 
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Mr. Schrotty, in a later communication, says : 

" I think it would be utterly futile to hope that any endeavora 
to eradicate leaf disease could succeed so far as to enable Ceylon 
coffee-planters to sweep the fungus out of the island, to be seen 
no more. We have evidence to show that the fungus was in ex- 
istence and feeding on coffee-leaves long before it was first brought 
to prooxinent public notice in 1801), and probably this same fun- 
gos, though perliaps not quite in the same form, could have been 
found in the island centuries before the first coffee-plant was in- 
troduced. But what reasonably can l>e expected is, that the rav- 
ages of this pest can bo reduced by man to such an extent as ta 
enable him to cultivate coffee with profit, 

'* A careful investigation of the subject, taking into considera- 
fcion what has been dune in the case of other blights, has led me, 
and can, in my opinioUj only lead to one conclusion, and that ia: 
that, though an attack of coffee-leaf disease leaves behind its mark 
upon the tree, increasing in effect with every sneeeasive attack, 
and though a peculiar condition of the sap seems to be necessary 
to its establishing a firm hold over t!ie tree, it is essentially an 
external and easily accessible enemy, and can be suc^essfidly Imt^ 
tied with- And to the question, why it has not been snccefisfnily 
battled with as yet, there can only be one answer, and that is: 
We have not tried enough/' 

In June, 1880, a report was made to tlie Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary, Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens^ by Mr. H, 
Marshal Ward, the guvornment cryptogamist, fn>m which we ex- 
tract the conclusions which were the result of this gentleman'^ 
investigations ; 

**ln conclusion, I feel justified in drawing these infe 
from what has been seen so far. Derived fixun some 
purely external, a fimgoid organism finds its way into the pas- 
sages between the cells of the leaf ; here it has a term of exist* 
ence sliown to the observer by tlie origin and spread of tlie yel- 
low 'disease spots,^ caused by .the changes in conaisteiice and 
eolor of tlie leaf contents at those places. 

'*The outbreak of the yellow *nist' from the leaf^ptiiageii 
through the stomata, takes place when the leaf begins lo fail in 
aupplyiug sap. Such an explanation is in acoordaace with aU tbt 
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facts yet known to fhe, and also witli the present state of pbjei- 
ology. In seedlings, the cotyledons especially become yellow, 
and in older plants the lower leaves usually suflfer fii'st ; on wnid- 
blowTi ridgee, quartz patches, and dry s<jil generally, bad attacks 
of rust are eoiifipicuoiis when more sheltered and moist portions 
of the estate do not appear to be suffering ; in sudden dry weather 
*an attack^ commonly comes over an estate, while during the last 
stages of crop * leaf disease ' is often very bad* 

**Now, if the mycelium^ ramifying among the loose cells of 
the leaf, is absorbing its food fi'oni those cells, as is well known 
to be the habit of such parasites, we can see how so much more 
work is thi-owB upon the plant. Whereas, a leaf normally sup- 
plies a certain quantity of elaborated food for the ti-ee in a given 
time, we have here the same leaf compelled to provide ftwd for 
tree and /u?igus— its cells must work the harder and its life be 
the shorter. 

"Until we fail to account for the ravages of leaf disease ac- 
cording to known principles we have no right to seek an explana- 
tion elsewhere. Many, and in some cases elaborate, experiments 
are being planned to establish the ijnportaut point as to what 
actnally occui-s between the fall of tlie leaf, with its * rust • and 
myoelinm, and the reappearance of the yellow 'pin-spots' ; I have 
already indicated the dii*ection in which these are leading, and it 
only remains to patiently carry on research. When it is remem- 
bered that these germinating spores have to be kept under ob- 
eervation during the night as well as day, that all kinds of minute 
organisms have to be guarded against, and hence that out of many 
attempts few succeed, I hope that the importance of this plan 
will be admitted." 

While the Ceylon planter is fighting his enemy mth sulphur 
and lime, or trying other remedies, the Ceylon Ohserver takes 
rather a hopefid view of the coffee industry, as the following, 
from its columns, will show : 

'*lf we refer to the past history of the staple exports of the 
colony, we shall find much reason to congratulate om-BcIves on a 
fecord of steady progress. Even in the case of coffee, although 
there has been a check, there is no reason to anticipate more than 
taaporary depression. Our largest shipment of plantation coffee 
7 
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appears to have been in the year 18C9-70-^the date of th© ap- 
pearance of coflfee-leaf disease — but this export, 886,000 ewte.» 
was nearly equalled in 1874-75 with 874,000 cwts. In 1878-79 
it was 775,000 cwts. The fallhig off iii quantity has, however, 
been more than made up in value, the cuetome return ahow- 
ing 41,000,000 rupees worth exported last year against only 
23,910,000 nipees in 1870, though perhaps the valuation in the 
latter year was too low. The great decline has been in native 
cofifee, from 218,0U0 cwts., valued at 4,371,000 nii^ees, in 1868, to 
49,284 cwts., worth 1,675,565 rupees, in 1870. If value as well as 
quantity is taken into account, there can be no doubt that 1877 
was the culminating year so far in the coffee trade of Ceylon, for 
the 974,330 cwts. (we now speak of the calendar year) shipped 
then was valued at close on fifty millions of rupees. If any one 
wishes to understand the cause of present depression in businett 
throughout the inland, they have only to remember that the defi- 
ciency in hard cash t^ cofiFeo planters as indicated by the ship- 
ments of 1878 and 1879 cannot be less than twenty-six millionB 
of rupees, which would make an average of ten thousand rupees 
per annum loss for every plantation in the country. Xo wonder 
that new pixjdncts are retiuired to turn the scale. Nevortlie- 
leas the progress of the coffee-planting industry in Ceylon in 
forty-three years is little let^s than marv^cllous : the export in 188T 
being valued at a million of rupees ; that of 1879 at over forty 
millions. The quinquennial record is as followft, ahowing a pro- 
gressive increase Up to 1871 when the Ilemileia va&kUrim b^gan 
to tell ; after which year the average fell twenty per cent, to 
1876, and it has continued to fall at this rate for the last tlurM 
years: 



For fire yoats eodiog 1841 the ftveng^ a&nafti export wiu 54,87!! ctrli. 



" ** 1845 

•• •* 1851 

•• •* 1^71 

»* *' 1870 

For four jcu» ending 1880 



140,220 
315,049 
411«204 
e00,948 

973,975 

7i>a.n5 

761,305 
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" TJnw^^W^ gives a really good cx>ffee crop all over the coim- 
try, the average for the next qumquennial period ending with 
that year must show a further marked decrease." 

In Ceylon the principal crop is picked from April to Jidy ; 
bat there is also a ainall crop, chiefly from the young plants, 
gathered from September to December. The yield varies from 
2 ewts. to 33 cwls* per acre. Some estates show an average 
yield of from. 9^ cwts. to llj^ cvrts, per acre for a term of 
years. It requires fully 3 cwts. of coffee per acre annually to 
co%'er the cost of cultivation. 

Of the different processes necessary to prepare tlie bean for 
market, tliat of removing the outer rind, or of " pulping/' as it is 
called, is tlje <>nly one performed on the plantation* The ** West* 
India process'' is the motliod employed in Ceylon. A description 
of thia method will be foimd in Chapter IV. 

The berries pass from the pulper into a cii^tern filk^d with 
rater. There tliey are allowed to soak for about twelve hours, 
► slight fermentation setting in and decomposing the etieky fluid, 
or mucilage, which adlieres to the jiarchment skin. The berries 
am then washed clean and spread on large drpng-gromids, called 
horbecnea, to dry. IVlien this is accomplished, the planter has 
done his part, and the coffee is sent '^in parchment" — tliat ia to 
eay, in the dry, tough skin enveloping the bean— to the shipping 
j>orts, where the subsequent operations of '^ peeling,' • ** garbling," 
* sizing," and packing for export, a more detailed description of 
fhidi IB given farther on, are completed. The reason for tliis is 
ftl each plantation could not well afford the expensive nmchiuery 
used for these processes ; and also that labor is much cheaper 
on the ooast than in the interior, the laborers being nearly all 
** Tamils^ ifliported from the Coromandel Coast of India. The 
Sinhalese, as a rule, will have nothing to do with the work- 
Colombo, as is well known, is the chief port of export, and a 
railroad, eighty miles long, has been opened to the interior, almost 
aolely for the purpose of transporting coffee and the fertilizers 
which its cultivation requires. On the arrival of the coffee in 
Colombo, it is taken to the coffee ** mills," as they are there 
called^ spread out on the drying-grounds in the sun, and thor- 
uughly dried ; it is then put into the " peeler " (for illustration^ 
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see p. 99), a large circular machine in which heavy rollers are 
coostantly revolved on a bed of coffee, giving Buffieieut pr 
to break and detach the ** parchment^" or thin outer covering,! 
without cruehiug the beau. It is then ruu through ** fanning-' 
raille," which eeparate the bean from the parchment, duet, and 
traeh ; and the beans ai*e 6ei>arated into different sizes by rnn- 
ning them through a Beries of screens, the first of which allows 
tlte pea-berry and the enialler and more imperfect kernels to 
drop through, the second separating the next larger size, while 
the tliird reueives the larger an^l more perfect beans, known 
*'Ko. 1/' The next smaller size is laiown as '*Xo. 2/' and 
the black, trashy, and imperfect berries as ** triage," After the 
diffemnt kinds have been thus ai>proximately separated by machin* 
ery^ they are sent to the '" picking-room," where a vast numbeH 
of women and children are employed in carefully picking and 
sorting the different grades ; indeed it may l)e said that 
individual coffee-bean passes through the fingers of these pickc 
Of course this care in manipulation results in clean, perfect grade 
of coffee, and tlie grades *' No. 1 ** and *' No. 2 Plantation Ceylon ' 
are as well defined in the trade as the terms "granulated'' and 
"A'* fingars are among grocers in the United States. The pea- 
l>erry, or male berry, is here also made into a separate grade, i 
in Java, and usually coinnu\nds a slightly higher price tlian 
No. 1, although this depends much upon the demand, aad 
times it sells for the same price. 

The pro6j>ect8 of Ceylon, as a coffee-producing conntrr* muf^ 
perhaps be well summed up in the words of Mr. Simmonds in his 
book on ** Tropical Agriculture : " 

" It would seem that, if tlic problem is solved of sufficiently^ 
maintaining, by manure and proper cultivation, the bulk of the 
present estates, so as to continue an average yield, there are re* 
sources in C'Cylon whi(*h ought to carry the crop eventnallv to 
nearly double the ])rescnt export of coffee. It will, however^ bo 
a long time before that resnlt can l>e realised, if it ever conies^, 
but in 1880, there ought to l>o crops averaging 1,500,000 ewta. of 
coffee, plantation and native, to deal witli." 

The export in 1880, was 609,614 cwt^., showing that the i 
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of tlie plant, and more especially the ravages of leaf dis- 
have serioasly affected the prodiietioiij &o tliat the average 
export for the past eight years was little over half of what Mr. 
Simmonds stated shonld result. 

The following gives the prices of native Ceylon coffee known 
aa good ordinary in the London market : 



End of 1873,,.... 118s. per cwL 

♦' 1874 83*. '* 

»* 1875 92b, ** 



End of 1876. . _. eOa. wr cwt. 

*^ 1877 m^ " 

** 1878..,..., 67a. '' 



The following shows the range of prices as to quality ; 



1875>. 

!Utive Bold 76b. to 80& per owt. 

^ Good A fin« ordia'y . 70a to 74«, * * 
Small aod ordinary . 62b. to 69a. * ' 



1880« 

NatiT© bold S4b. to flOa, percwt- 

Good ct fine ordin'y . 609. to flls. 
Small and ordiJiary,50a. to 598. M, " 



The comparative prices of Plantation Ceylon on January 1, 
1880 and ISSl, in London, together with the prices of West 
India and Central American coffee, were, per hundredweight, 
in bond (duty, l^d. per pound and ohe-fourth per cent.), as 
follows : 



Cejion, Native, good &nd fine, 
Small to ^ood ordinary. . . . . 

Dtation, fine , , 

Fine middling ,».,.... 

Good middtin^. 

Low and middlingf. ........ 

Triage and inferior, ,.,.,,, 

Jtttnaioa, finest. . , ,. , 

Middling to good .......... 

Inferior and triage , 

I Bica, middling to fine, , 
Low to 1 f . ordinary ,,.... 

' ^tuMiemala, good to fine 

Oidinary to middliog. ...... 



1880. 



0^ QO 

0@U0 

0® 95 

0(^ 80 

0(^ 80 

0@ 58 

0(3^105 

0@ ^ 

0@ 74 

0@ 80 

0^ e.^ 

0@ 84 

0<2^ 73 



1881. 



8. d* 

71 0® 

60 om 

112 0@J 

107 0<giJ 

103 0@1 

81 om) 

70 0@ 

102 Q@^ 

02 0@] 

60 0(@ 

85 0<§i1 

01 0@ 

60 am 

60 0<^ 



The imports of Ceylon coffee into the United Kingdom were 
I follows; 
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Ymr. 


In Th<nziiuid«t 


TotiJ Cwtfc 1 


YCM. 


In ThoQMUdft, 

u. an*. 


TtotolOwtfc 


1809 


95,200 
93,000 
96,656 
80,976 
95,200 
6U,59:d 


a'io.ooo 

875.000 
863,000 
723,«iO0 
650,000 
541.000 


1875 ,. 

1876 

1877 

1H78 

1879. 

1880 


64,000 

66,560 

87,360 

57,008 

71,793 I 

55,664 


750,000 

505,000 
780,000 
50O.nOO 
64U01IO 


1870 •. 

1871 


1872......... 

1873......... 


1874 


497,000 



The difitributiou of the crop of 187i)-80, was as follows : 



DiMrihufumfrom October 1, 1879, to Si^ptember 80, 


1880. 


Shipped UK 


PlaoUdoii. 


]f«tl?«. 


ToUL 


LiOndon - *... * ..«^.a^.*».»» 


Cwt«. 

630,907 

43 

8,546 

1,001 

68,678 

1^,475 

100 

3U8 

1 01 

16 

457 

947 

610 

6 

6 

6,708 

10 

13 

7 

4,992 

H47 

8,799 

1,923 

3S7 


Owtc 
17,610 

4,035 

1,700 

8,079 

11,261 

475 

400 

100 
8,131 

296 
8,670 

901 

619 
788 


Cwu. 

54^519 
48 


Southampton ,........,>. 


MarHeiUoa ,, ...,, 


7,570 


HaTie ,.,... 


2.701 


Trieate , . . "I 


66,757 


Yetiioe .,..,• • 


18,786 


Anoona , • 


'lOO 


Leghorn 


306 


GenoA ,, ,, 1 ..,,.,,» 


536 


Port S aid 


400 


S^uez 


16 


Aden 


557 


Mauritioii. , , . , 


047 


Hew York 


8.750 


Calcutta 1 


5 


Pondicherrjr 

Madraa. ...•...- 

Bofabay 

Kurrnchee 


6 

896 . 
10^886 i 


Tellichcrry .....^ 

Singapore. . , , . , . 


76 
10 


Hcngkofii^ ,,,.., ,ixx..^..^^«.^.^.....- 


t% 


Shanghai ..... 


f 


Amtrmlia ». .1 


5,198 J 
847 ^ 


Halbcninifi .....•,.•••*..• ..«.. 


SydncT - - 


4*811 ] 


Heb«on'« Bay 


9,686 1 
887 


Qlcuelg . 






Total 


622,306 


47.808 


669.614 







Tlie great bulk of the crop, as will be seen from the fo 
finds a market in England, Vhere it commands a higher pric 
than moBt other growths. The imports into the United Stati 
(Atlantic Coast), were as follows from 186Q to 1881 : 
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Importation of Ceylon Coffee mto the United States {AUantie 
Coast), 1866 to 1881. 



Ymt. 



1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872, 
1873. 



pAckages, 



32,055 

9,110 
18,405 
23.347 
85,191 
18,404 
18,9fl«i 

7,823 



Too*. 



2,074 
590 
1,213 
l,48;j 
3,947 
l,:K)fJ 

542 



Tew, 



1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878, 
1879. 
1880. 






7,118 
10,141 
14.B50 

3,233 
348 

9,184 

5,723 



Tom. 



763 
732 
962 

107 

22 

015 

383 



Avemire for fifteen yeaia, 1866-81 14,160 packages, 1,098 tona 

Average for ten years, 1871-80 9,530 ** 716 *' 



The Plantation Ceylon nsnally comes in casks and tierces, con- 
taining 1,000 pounds in the former and 400 to 600 pounds in the 
latter. It is kno\\ai as Pea-bcnj, No, 1, 2, 3, and Triage, The 
bean is very heavy or solid, rather more so than the best Rio, 
and about the Barae in size and appearance as fine Bhie Mouu- 
in Jamaica, The beans in the different grades are all of a 
e, and scmpidously clean. Ko. 1 is the largest. Native ( Jeyhm 
ia a light, spongy coffee, that loses two per cent, more in roast- 
ing than the Plan tat ion. It is usually packed in hags, weigh- 
ing either 112, 140, or 168 pounds. The bean varies in color 
from a wliite to yellow, and in size is sometimes quite as large as 
Java^ and again as small as Mocha. 

The same quantity in weight of roasted Plantation Ceylon 
will make a heavier bodied li<pior than a similar amount of Java. 
In flavor it ranks with the finest of mild coffee. 

In the year 1882 we look for a considerable export of Liberian 
from Ceylon. Quite an area is under cultivation; the 
plants have thriven, and promise well. This matter haB more 
tljan a passing interest to Americans, for it is due to the industry 
of the liberated slaves of America upon the pkntations of Liberia 
iQ cultivating a species of coffee indigenous to the forests of 
Liberia, and known as Coffcea Libcrica, that Ceylon, Brazil, and 
other coffee-growijig countries are enabled to utilize land for coffee 
production that is not suitable for growing Coffoea Arabics. 
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In the spring of 1873 the first Liberian coflFee plants were set 
out in Ceylon by Mr. L. St. Gteorge Carey. The honor of plant- 
ing the first seed is claimed by a Mr. Massey, who as early as 
1866 made an unsuccessful attempt to raise plants from native 
seed. One of the parchment beans he had at that time measured 
one and one-eighth inch in length. 

In 1876 there were thirteen estates in Ceylon cultivating Libe- 
rian coffee, with two hundred and forty-one acres planted. It seems 
specially adapted to the low lands, but will not flourish at as high 
an elevation as Coffoea Arabica, which thrives from five thou- 
sand to six thousand feet above sea level ; while its competitor 
flourishes from sea level to flve hundred feet higher in Liberia. 
It is hoped that a hybrid will be secured which will do well be- 
tween one thousand and three thousand feet above sea-level. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



CULTTTATION IN INDIA- 



BRmsH India is also making great strides in the prodactionot 
coffee, the first plantations of which were, it is said, opened in 
Bengal bj some French or Spanisli refugees from the Philippines 
in 1820. Legend sajs tliat the fii'st plant was brought by Baba 
Bnden, a pilgrim, from Arabia, ten to twenty generations back. 
It was planted in Mysore, ami from this parent etock probably 
came the coffee trees that were found in Wjnaad, CooJTg^ and 
other parts of the peninsula by travellers, these trees bearing 
evidence of being thirty to forty years old. The culture is now 
principally earned on in the Madras Presidency, and in the native 
Btates of Mysore, Travancore, and Coorg» It has been largely 
taken up by the natives as well as by Europeans. The province 
of Coorg has abont seventy thousand acres under cultivation, 
from w^hich from seven thousand to ten thousand tons of coffee 
are produced annually. The mountain-growTi coffee of Mysore 
commands a high price at home, owing to its fine quality* It is 
grown some four thousand feet above sea leveL In Neilgherry 
the tree flourishes at an altitude of six thousand feet, and trees 
thirty years of age are found as productive as the young trees. 

From an official '* Statement of the Material Progresa of 
India'' we learn that; **The extension of coffee cultivation com- 
menced experimentally in the Wynaad in 1840, and in 1863 there 
were 9,932 acres under cultivation in the Wjnaad alone. In 1865, 
Wjrnaad coffee cultivation had increased to 200 estates, covering 
U,613 acres. The exports in 1S60-61 araomited to 19^119,209 
pounds^ and coffee cultivation became a very important and in- 
creasing source of wealth. In 1873 the total number of acres 
Qnder coffee were 29,695, in 6,913 holdings, of which 195 belong 
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to Europeans and 6,718 to natives." At present there are some 
35,000 acrea under cultivation, on whicli $5,000,000 Iiaa been ex- 
pended by Eritisli capitali8t8. T]ie nnemplojeJ area in Wynaad fit 
for coffee growing is placed at 200,000 acres. The tliippin^ ports 
of this promising district are Madras, Tellicherry, and Calient. 

At the Vienna Exhihition the lirst prize for coffee was eecnred 
by coffee grown in the hil! tracts of the Chittagong district, Ben- 
gal, where from 1,000 to 1,35U pounds of coffee are secured per 
acre. Active work on these plantations ia carried on from Octo- 
ber to February, 

Tlie Biniilarity of the seasons and the general physical charac- 
ter of Southern India, give rise to the same routine of cultivation 
as in Ceylon- The abundant supply of labor offers, however, 
peculiar advantages in India, 

The exports, according to the " Govemnient Statistical Re- 
porter," were as follows, and they exhibit the great progress made 
during the period from 1856 to 1872. The severe drought of 187G, 
together with leaf disease and the ravages of the borer, reduced 
subsequent crops. 



Brpc^rtajrom British India, 1856-57 t4) 1878-79. 



t«r. 


g™^. 


Toi«. 


y«ir. 




Tooiu 


la-s^MB? 


6,205.400 


2,334 


1868-69..,. 


47,7«8,778 


81.884 


ism-m 


6,138,807 


2,734 


1869^70. . . . 


86,081,008 


16,109 , 


185S^ 


11,695,195 


5.331 


187(^71,,.. 


33,459,436 


14,987 


WD^aa,,.., 


14,345.809 


6.404 


1871^73. . . . 


66,868,888 


35,163 * 


18WM1, ... 


19J19,(H1 


8,535 


1873-73.... 


41,468,706 


liil,5I0 


1861-6S 


31,606.676 


9.601 


1878-74. , . . 


40,715,688 


18.177 


18SWB 


91,045,786 


9,895 


1874-75. . , . 


86,653,006 


16,368 


i8«a-d4 


30,752.961 


11,943 


1875-76.... 


43,691,713 


19,059 


IS64^..... 


89,387,889 


14,459 


1876-77. . . . 


86,16.5,930 


16,147 


1955-68 


M.700,197 


15,491 


1877-78.... 


88,890,853 


14.910 


i85Mrr..... 


17,636,876 


7.873 


1878-79..,. 


88,467,408 


17,178 


1867-58 


83,189,134 


14,817 









Tlie home confiumption is quite large in Southern India, it 
being eBtiiuated at from 10,00O,OrK) to 18,000,000 ponnde. Abon 
one-half the quantity exported gt^a to the United Kingdom ; one 
third to France ; the balance is distributed to Tnrkey, ArabjA, an 
Mediterranean porta, scarcely any reaching the TJnited Statea, 



CIIAPTER XIV. 



UBKBIAK AKB OTHER AJ-RICAN GROWTHS OF COFFKK, 



Thk product of the African Republic^ although limited in 
amount, has, during the last few yeai's, attracted coneiderable 
notice. The plant diffei*s somewliat from the tree known as C. 
Arabica, and botanicallj is known as C. Liberica. It is cultivated 
verjr successfully in the hot and moist lowlauds or on hills of no 
great altitnde. The tree grows wild in various parts of Liberia, 
but by transplanting to points near the coast, and careful cultiva- 
tion, the beau has been improved. 

The C, Liberica is more prolific, its berries, of varying size, be- 
ing frequently much larger than those obtained from C. Arabica, 
which rarely exceed one-half inch in lengthy while Liberian coffee 
lias been sho^^Ti from an inch to one and one-eighth incli in length. 
The Lilierian plant has been taken to Java, Ceylon, Brazil, and 
other points, and subjected to experiments with a view of testing 
its merits as compared with C. Arabica. The fniit, when ripe, 
lacks the bright red color cliaracteristic of C. Arabica, and its 
covering is hard, fibrous, and rather rough, containing little pulpy 
matter ; it does not drop from tlie tree when ripe, as in the case 
of Coffoea Arabica. The flavor is good, and if the culture and 
preparation were systematized and pursued upon a larger scale, it 
would undoubtedly become a favorite variety. 

The plantations in Liberia arc scattered, pooriy cultivated plots 
of ground, lying, along the banks of the river. It is stated that a 
dngle tree has produced from twenty to twenty-four pounds of 
beans. While pet^uliarly adapted to growing in low countries, the 
plant is being successfully cultivated in Ceylon at an elevation of 
3,000 feet, and upon one estate 1,500 feet above sea-level a crop 
was gathered of two tons per aciu As the future of C. Liberica 
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ia fiill of promise and tlie plant likely to gain a permanent foot-j 
hold in covmtries where CI Arabica h cultivated, I make quite 
ftdl extract from notes prepared by Mr. Morris, of Ceylon ^ for i 
work on Liberian eoffeCj more especially as our dealers and con-"^ 
Burners will be called npon to test its merits and fix for it a place 
with other kinds of coffee now in popular favor, 

"Taking the description given io a former paragraph as an 
enomeration of the characters of a typical tree of C. Liberica, it is 
necessary to i-emark that there are varieties within certain limits 
which require to be noticed. Among the trees cultivated in the 
Botanical Gardens at Peradenija there are some which have 
characters so distinct as to be easily recognized even by a casual 
observer. For instance, one variety is distinguished by having 
rather small concave leaves, by developing a more vigorous growth 
of primaries and seeondaries, and by constantly producing globose 
berries with very large flower scars: these are among the lar* 
gest trees, and bear the best crops. Another variety appears to 
have flatter and narrower leaves, the berries are distinctly ellip- 
soidal, and the seeds are very cliaracteriBtieally pointed at both 
ends. Other trees are marked by less distinguishing characteiSj^j 
but in trees where the number of petals varies between six and 
nine, it is to be expected that variation would take place in other 
organs. The instances given above are the most distinct varietie#j 
whicli have come imder notice. It may be added that plant 
raised from these varieties retain their characters^ and are easily 
recognized. If there are several well-marked varieties of C. 
Lil>erica, it would be well to propagate and distribute those only 
which exhibit a vigorous and healthy growth of wood and pr 
ducc the largest crops. The variation in the number of petals ; 
not constant in the same tree, hut the petals are never fewer than^ 
atx, nor more than nine. The berries, when ripe, are of a dull red 
color, not so bright as those of C. Arabica. Hiem, in his dc«erip- 
tion, probably from dry specimens, speaks of the berries aa black. 
At Peradeniya they have never l>ecome black; indeed they 
not always completely red. If 0. Liberica is the original of Caf 
Coast coffee, we shall have to add another variety to tliose indi-^ 
eated above. Dr. Roberts, who has had many opportunities for 
obsenring the trees on the West Coast of Africa, oonaiderB C. 
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liberica and Cape Coast coffee to be distinct There are three 
trees received as Cape Coast cofifee now in the Botanic Gardens, 
about eighteen months old, Thej are more robust in habit even 
than C. Liberica ; their leaves are thick and leathery, and more 
than fifteen inches in length. Iso trace whatever of leaf disease 
has appeared npon them, though young plants of C. Liberica, under 
fiimOar conditions, have suffered more or less from it. When 
these plants have flowered and produced berries^ it will be easier 
to notice any further jwints of difference which exist between 
thera and typical plants of C, Liberica. With regard to liability 
to attack from leaf -disease, it appears that plants of Moclia coffee 
suffer more severely from it than any others — so severely, indeed, 
as to kill a large number of very fine young plants in a few weeks. 
The ordinary coffee comes next, followed by C Liberica, and with 
Cape Coast coffee, so far as our present experience goes, at the 
head of the list. 

" It is well known that young plants of C. Liberica suffer se- 
verely in nurseries from attacks of the IIe?niUiaj but if the soil 
is good and a little liquid manure is applied^ they soon recover, 
and after eighteen months or two years they seem to be strong 
enough to withstand the disease and become healthy and produc- 
tive trees. 

LIBERIAN COFFEE BERRIES AKD EEEDS. 

"As may be supposed, from the habit and size of the trees, 
the berries of Liberian coffee are larger and finer than those of the 
ordinary coffee. The average length of the henj of C. Arabica sel- 
dom exceeds half an inch, while the average length of the berry 
of C. Liberica is nearly one inch. The pulp or outer covering of 
the Liberian coffee berries is thick, rather fibrous, and more or 
less fleshy, but never succulent, as in the ordinary coffee. The 
fihell just under the pulp, the indurated endocarp, is hard and 
brittle, seldom looks clean, and is generally of a dull bro\^Ti color. 
The *' silver skin," which comes next, is strong and tough, dipping 
into the deep furrow on the face of the seed and carefully invest- 
ing the substance of the coffee bean. In descriptive notes on 
Liberian coffee berries and seeds, it may not be out of place to 
. describe their character and structure with some detail, and place 
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before those interested in the subject facts which may prove of 
value in dealing with the propagation and distribution of thi 
promising plant. The seeds of Liberian coffee enclosed within! 
their investing coats are generally two in niunber ; when one seed^ 
as is Bometinjes the case, becjomes abortive, the other seed receiv- 
ing aU the nourishment of the berry, becomes lai^ and rounded, 
and is termed a *'pea bean/' When the pulp is removed, the 
seed covered by the liard brittle shell, the indurated endocarp, is 
technically termed a " pyrene ; ■ ^ there are, therefore, two ^* py- 
renes " in each perfect berry. Tlie '* pyrene " is convex on the 
back, flat, with a narrow, usually deep longitudinal furrow on ' 
face. If the hard shell investing the pyrene, the *^ |)archnient,*f| 
be removed, we expose what is generally called "rice coffee*'?'! 
Carefully examined, the structures which make up the rice coffee] 
or seeds are resolved into a membranous testa or coat of the i 
the " silver skin," a liomy folded maiss termed the albumen, and ' 
embedded in the substance of the latter, near its base, a small 
body called the enibrj^o, the miniature Liberian coffee tree, not 
mOTO than one-third inch in length. Botanists classify tlie diffe 
parts of a fruit like the coffee berry as follows : (1) the outer i 
of the berry is termed the ej>iairpi (2) the pulpy mass lietn 
the skin and the paiThment is the mesoc^irp j (3) the indu 
shell called the " parelmient " is botanically the endocarj} * (4) 1 
" silver skin," which comes next to the parchment, is the teaia i 
integument of the seed ; (5) the mass uf the coffee bean imdcT tho 
*^ silver skin" is the albuni&Ti ; (0) and contained in the albumen, 
embedded near its base, is the minute enibryo. The first, 6U4'.ond^J 
and tliird structures in this series belong to i\m fruity whereas thi 
others — viz,, the testa, the albumen, and tlio embryo— are etaeo^J 
tially parts of the seed. The uses of the variouB stnictixreB wl 
iurround the minute embryo are to protect it from injury, and, at 
iho same time, tci supply it with suitable nourisliment till sueli 
time as it is able to take care of jtselt Most people are fauiiliairn 
with the gray pearly "silver skin " which forms the outer cover- 
ing or testa of the coffee bean. It envelops every part of th^j 
albumen, follows ita foldings, and dips into tho deep furrow on thi 
face. By its tough, leathery nature it acts as an effectual protcc* 
lion to the delicate structuies within. Before tlie boaa is ; 
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the parchment and silver skin are removed^ and then we have 
&ft the horny, folded albumen making up the bulk of the bean. 
It [a this albumen, i-oasteil and ground, which suppliea the coffee 
of household uae. In the economy of plant life, the albumen itj 
intended for a very different piu'pose ; it is a patrimony which the 
•young embryo is supposed to utilize and adapt for the purposes of 
Us growth and developioent. In fact, it h a supply of food spe- 
cially and wisely adapted to promote its first impulses of life and 
energy. "WTicu cxamiued imder the microscope, the albumen con- 
sists of a number of cells, ^ith walls more or less thick, forming 
a storehouse of nourishment in the form of starchy compounds, 
volatile oil, and other vegetable products. If in a fresh, mature 
*bean wo cut rather obbquely toward its base, we shall come 
an a small cylindrical body, completely invested by the tissue 
rf the albumen. It is about one-third the length of the bean, and 
looks like a small peg li^itli a round head. This is the embryo of 
the future plaut, and apparently now consists of only two parts. 
The narrow pointed part directed toward the base of the bean is 
,tlie radicle. This, in the process of germination, w^ill develop into 
be tap-root, while the round head, called by botanists the jdti- 
lule^ will be found, on examination, to consist of two very minute 
fleshy leaves — the eotyledonary or seed-leaves of the young plant. 
Between these minute leaves is a process called the punctum 
tionis^ or growing-point of the ascendiug axis, destined, in 
process of time, to give rise to all the various structures of stem, 
branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit. 



PROPAGAnON BY SEEDS. 

" For the raising of Liberian coffee from seeds the first requi- 
site IB a supply of wcll-ripened seeds, as fresh as possible. From 
tlie description of the various stnictures contained in a coffee seed 
it will be seen how delicate and sensitive these structures are. If 
the albumen be injured by damp or fermentation, or if it be ex- 
posed to the hardening and desiccating influeucee of a dry atraos- 
beP0, it will be rendered quite unfit as a food supply for the 
foong seedling, and it is owing to these circumstances that im- 
ported seeds so often fail to produce healthy plants. lu the case 
of well-ripened seeds, under favorable conditions, ninety -six' to 
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ninety-eight per cent, will germinate, and at least ninety-four per 
cant, will develop into fine trees. As in other seeda^ it is neces- 
sary, in order to pro<luce germination, that they receive tlie proper 
ainoant of moisture, heat^ and air. The moititiire required should 
be supplied by moderate but unifonii watering, night and morn- 
ing. Excess of water will have an injurious effect upon the young 
plsntSj and render tliern weak and sickly. Tlie best soil for rais- 
ing seeds is a mixture of loam and leaf-mould, or earth produced 
by rotten leaves, sifted and mixed with an equal volume of sand ; 
the sand keeps the loam from adhering together when watered, 
and allows excess of water to drain off, while the loam retains as 
much water In the cavities of the s^jil as is required for the pnrpoees 
of germination. Jungle soil, well sifted and mixed with an equal 
profMirtion of sand, generally forms an excellent soil for young 
plants- The seeds may be &<3wn in deep boxes, or in beds formed 
in tlie open air. In any case, a good depth of soil is necessary^ 
for even in a very young seedling the top-roots are extremely 
long, and they require an abundant supply of good, rich soil to 
keep up their growth* 

" The planta should be grown in partial shade or covered by 
thatched hurdles or **cadjan8;" care should be taken not to 
c^ver them up too much ; when establislied, the protection should 
be very gradually removetl, accoixliiig as the plants indicate their 
ahihty to bear the effects of light and sunshine. For transplant- 
ing purposes bamboo pf*ta, baskets, or cow-dung pots may l>e use 
Where easily obtained, bamboo pots are strongly recommended { 
they afford every protection for the tap-roots, and at the 
time supply them with a goml depth of soil. The cow-Jung pots ' 
require more care in making, and» on young estates, the ntaterial 
may not easily be obtained ; but, where it is possible to make 
them, they are superior to anything else for transplanting pur- 
poeea. Onoe the young plant is established in the cow-dong pot. 
it ia eafie, for, when buried in tlie sc^il, the material of tlie pot 
comes softened by moisture, and is easily penetrateil by the 
thus forming a protection for the roots wheu hamlled, and ulti* 
tnately a valuable manure to the plant. 

^^ Seeds of Liberian coffee appear to take a longer time to j 
minate than the ordinary coffee. Seeds sown on January 2d 
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peared above ground and were two and a half inches high on 
February 1st, Thej reniaiiied appurentlj in statu qim for abont 
a month, but by the end of March tlie two bright seed-leaves 
were fully developed Two months longer are re<iuired to thor- 
oughly establish tliem, &o that, under ordinary cu'cutu stances, Libo* 
rian coffee-plants require about five or six niontli.s hefore they can 
be safely transplanted ; and, when transplanted, too much care 
caanot be taken in handling the tender young rootlets and pre- 
aerving them from injury, 

" In germinating, it will be noticed that at first there is only a 
short, pale green stalk, surmounted by the rounded oval form of 
the parchment bean, Tiie structures of the coffee-seed noticed 
in the last section have now become greatly altered- Under the 
stimulating effceta of Iieat and moisture the eiobryo lias pushed 
forth its radicle and, penetratint^ tlie soily has begim its lifers work 
of absorption : on the other liand, the ascending axis of the era* 
br^fo has grown upward, and, drawing its first nourishment from 
the albumen enclosed in the parchment and testa, appears as a 
short stalk with a globose head. It shoidd be here noticed that, 
in OrJer to notirish the young plants all the starchy compounds 
contained in the albumen have bDcome changetl, during germina- 
tion, into Bugar — a process analogous to what takes place with 
regard to starchy compounds in the animal economy. During 
the apparently stationary period, noticed above, the cotyledonary 
or seesfideaves are growing larger and larger within the parch- 
ment base. Wlien they have exhausted their food supply the 
parchment covering, as well as tlie silver skin, falls off, and tlfcen 
the t^o fresh, bright green eceddeaves, being well supplied with 
moisture by tlie roots, begin their work of elaborating the juices 
and supplying the plant with its proper supply of food. 

GENERAL REitARKS* 

'* The plants of Liberian coffee now in the Botanic Gardens con- 
sist of several groups planted at different periods since 1873. The 
largest trees, now nearly ten feet high, were sent from Kew, in 
Wardian cases, in March, 1874; they were transferred into bam- 
boo pots a few months afterwards Out of twenty-four plants 
received, four were so severely attacked by leaf disease that they 
8 
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euccnmbed ; the others differed more or less, but nltimatelj re- 
covered. Many of the latter, however, bIiow that they were weak- 
ened by the disease, for they are sliort of primaries and lose their 
leaves more rapidly than the healthy ones. Mr. Ferdinandus, the 
foreman of the Gardens, who has given considerable attention to 
this coffee, itj a strong advocate for partial ehade for young trees 
at this elevation. He believes that in the low country near the 
sea, the air, though warmer, is full of moisture, and the progress 
made by the trees at Ilenaratgoda etrengthens him in the opinion 
that the Liberian coffee reqnires a warm, moist, and stiraulating 
climate. During tli© warm weather on the hills the air is evi- 
dently too dry for young plants, unless they are partly shaded ; 
mulching with dead leaves, jak shavings, or even sawdust, is 
found very beneficial in dry weather. If the plants have a deep, 
rich soil and can send do'wn then* long tap-rt>ots into it, they may 
dispense with shade and be all the better for tlie larger supply 
of light and air. The trees mentioned above came into blossom 
w^licn eighteen months old, but none of it set. In Mareh^ 1876, 
another and a larger blossom was produced, whieli set abundantly. 
The berries were ripe in the following December, and from the 
seeds a lai^ number of plants was raised. This was the only 
bloeaom produced in 1S7G. In the following year (1877) they 
bloseomed early in March, and a g<:K>d crop of fruit was proiiueed 
by the close of the year. At tlie end of April, in tlie same year, 
and at intervals varjang from two to three months, the trees were 
in partial blossom, and they have ever since borne berrie-s in dif* 
ferent stages of growth* The principal flowering time, however, 
is March, and the main crop of fruit is ripe by the middle or end 
of December. 

'*In 1875 a parcel of thirty seeds, packed in damp mott, was 
received from Mr. T?ull ; these genuinatcd and grew up into 
healthy plants. The attacks of leaf disease were but slight, and 
the plants, in partial shade, are now di>ing well and arc ne&rly 
five fiHit high. A leaf of one of the&« plants measures eighteen 
indies in extreme length and eight incites at the widest part. In 
outline it differs slightly from other specimens. Instead of having 
the wedge-shaped base narrowing as it approaches tlie petiole 
(gtalk) of tlie leaf, the base is rounded and almost reflembles the 
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fall oval outline of the extremity of tlie leaf. The variations in 
the outline of the leaves, in the number of petals, in the size and 
shape of the berry, and in the area of the flower-scar, are points 
which may well be noticed ; for if they are associated with a more 
robust habit, with a greater iinTiiniiity from leaf disease, and also 
with a larger production of the crop, it is evident that such vari- 
eties are deserving of great attention, and, as special varieties, 
would well repay careful and pystematic culture. Mr. Ferdinan- 
dufl, who has Buccessfuily raised several tliousands of plants of 
this coffee, prefers trees with small concave leaves, globose berries, 
and large flower-sears ; these are certainly the finest trees at Per- 
adcniya, and they bear the best crops. Attention having been 
drawn to these variations in Liljerian coffee it is quite possible 
that others may be noticed. As the cultivation extends we shall, 
no doubt, be able to gather more accurate information respecting 
them, and learn wliether any special variety is adapted for special 
areas of cultivation, or for higher and lower elevations. 

" A gronp of plants received from Mr. Bull in 1876 were soon 

^ afterward planted out in fresh jungle soil. Slightly shaded at first, 
they quickly established themselves, were topped at six feet, and 
now (March, 1878) they have shown their first blossom, wliich has 
abundantly set. One or two trees placed in rather thick shade 
have shown that under such conditions they become drawn up 
and attenuated, and their first primaries are three and a half feet 
from tlie ground. It is quite certain that anytliing beyond a very 
partial diade is not suitable for this coffee. As soon as tlie young 
trees have well establislied themselves in rich, deep soil they can 
bear, provided the air ia moist, full exposure to the sun. 

** In the thirtl year the trees may be expected to produce a good 
crop, with a succession of blossoms every two or three months, ac- 
cording as the weather ia favorable. The trees begin to throw out 

.their secondaries in the third year^ but apparently not so rapidly 
and regularly as the common coffee. It will be noticed that in 
branching, the Liberian coffee has an erect tree-like habit^ and its 
primaries do not possess that horizontal and drooping habit which 
is so characteristic of C. Arabica. When rather large trees of 
Liberian coffee are attacked by leaf disease, the leaves show per- 
forations scattered here and there over their surface ; the fongua 
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fieems to be confined to iaolated areas, and tlie leaves being so 
large, instead of cansing them to fall off, a round hole is made 

tbroiigh them, as if eaten by a cateri>illar. Thus the greater part 
of the leaf*area is left intact, and it is enabled, in spite of leaf 
disease, to discharge its functions aa an essential part in the 
economy of the plant. It can hardly be expected that a plant of 
this kind can be entirely free from the attat*ks of the many para* 
sites which aifeet vegetable life in Ceylon. One tree of liberian 
coffee has been attacked by borer, and the leaves of a small plant 
have been entirely destroyed by the caterpillar of the pearl moth ; 
but cases of this nations, so far, are too isolated and possibly too 
accidental to allow any general conclnsions to be drawn from them. 
That the liberian coffee in the adnlt state is strong enough tog 
resist attacks of leaf disease, and that it is well suited for coltiva 
tion in the extensive districts of the low eonntry, are facts alone 
sofficient to render its cnltivation in Ceylon one of the most prom- 
ising undertakings in the island." 

Small quantities of coffee are grown along tlie eAstem coast of 
Africa, in Abyssinia, the Somali ct>nntry, Mozamliique^ Mads 
car, Natal, Re Union, and Mauritius ; but the total yield, bo 
as its influence upon the supply of Europe and the United Stati 
ifl concerned, is insignificant, as the export capacity of all the 
places named does not exceed from six hundred to eight hundred, 
tone annually* The product of the eastern provincea of Af 
taken in connection %vith the small crops raised on the west coastal 
makes Africa contribute between tliree thousand and four thou*] 
sand tons to the world's production, the amount including cofl 
grown in Egypt and the interior coimtries of the continent. 
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WiTHtN a few provinces of Brazil is produced more than one- 
half of the coffee-supply of the world. 

The industry in that gi^eat empire will be better understood if 
some knowledge is possessed of the country, its government, in- 
habitants, and indostrial development 

The government is monarchical, hereditary, constitutional^ and 
representative. The reigning monarch is the Emperor Dom 
Pedro II., who 8ncceede<i to the throne of his father, Dom Pedro 
L, on the 7th of April, IS31, being little over six years old. He 
was declared of age, and assumed the reins of government on 
July 23, 1840, and was crowned July IB, 1841. He is an edu- 
I eated man, of liberal ideas, an indefatigable worker, and has 
[proved himself a wise and capable ruler. 

The empire of Bmzil covers one-fifteenth of the surface of the 
globe^ one-fiftli of the New World, and three-sevenths of South 
America. It extends from about 5^ 10' north latitude to 33"^ 46' 
aonth latitude, and from 34"* 47' 15" to 74"^ 7' 5'' west longitude 
of Greenwich. Situated in the eastern part of South An^erica, it 
has a coast line, washed by the waters of the North and South 
Atlantic, of nearly five thonsaud miles. Its greatest length is 
two thousand six hundred miles, and its width, measuring from 
Ponta de Pedras, the most eastern point, to the most western 
point on the river Javari, is about two thousand eight himdred 
miles. It has an area of 3,238,110 square miles, divided into 
twenty provinces, besides the municipality of S. Sebastiao do Eio 
de Janeiro, as follows: Araazonas, Pari, Marauhao, Piauhy, Ceard^ 
Rio Grande do Norte, Parahyba, Pernambuco, Alagoas, Sergipe, 
Bahia, Espirito Santo, Kio de Janeiro, S. Paulo, Parana, Santa 
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Catharma, S. Pedro do Eio Grande do Siii Minas Geraes, Goyaz, 
and Matto Gros&j, 

Extensive monntam ranges and rivers of enormons size tra- 
verse the empire, m tliat va^t plains and extensive valleys abonnd. 
Its principal river, the Amazon, is the largest on the globe, being, 
with its tributaries, navigable for over thirty thousand milee. 
Tliis river empties into the ocean with a velocity so great *' that 
at a distance of nearly one mile from the coast its current is still 
equal to four miles an hour, and navigators may drink of ita 
waters after losing sight of land." 

The climato of Brazil varies greatly in different parts of thol 
empire, being hot and damp during the rainy season in the region 
from Rio de Janeiro, the capital, north to the Amazon, tho mean 
temperature being 26"^ Centigrade (79^ Fahrenheit). From tho 
capital to the extreme southern point the heat diminishes, and the 
climate becomes cool, esj>eciaLly in tlte provinces of S. Paulo, 
Parani, Santa Catharina, S. Pedro do Rio Grande do 8nl, and part 
of Minas Greraes. Tlie following particidars are given in a work 
published under the auspices of the Brazilian Government^ entitled 
*'The Empire of Brazil at the [Phihidelpliia] Exposition of 1870*': 

** As a rule, the rainy season commences in November, and 
lasts until June. These limits, however, vary according to locali*! 
ties. From the river ^Vmazon to the Parnahyba it rains a great^ 
deal ; thence to S. Francisco but little ; and more again to tlio 
south. Tlie inmiense valley of tliis river embraces the region 
which the natives call tlie Sert^4}^ and has two very distinct sea- ' 
eons, the dry and the wet season, the former lasting from Januar^f] 
to May, and the latter from June to DecemtKjr. In June all v^ 
tation ceases, all seeds ripen ; in July the leaves commence to 
turn yellow and to fall ; in August vast tracts of land present the 
aspect of a European winter without snow, with two or three 
exceptions tlie trees being denuded of leaves. Wliore the old 
mode of preparation is in vogue, this is the moBt favorable 
ioason for tlie preparation of the coffee cultivated on tlie moun- 
tains. Being gatliered, it lb spread on the ground, which exhaletj 
no moisture, but, on the contrary, absorbs it. Surrounded by an 
atmosphere in the same conditions, the coffee dries rapidly with- 
out fenuenting* 
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*^ From December to January the wet season sets in, and with 
tlie first rainfalls the rivergj which until then had been almost drj, 
with only here and there a few pools, whicli served as watering- 
places for cattle, or as a refuge for tish, sw^ell iniinensely. Plants 
in a few days, as by a chaiin, reacquire tlieir verdancy ; the soil is 
covered with parti-colored flowers ; alimentary plants grow quickly 
and produce abundantly." 

The vegetation of this colossal empire, so richly endowed bj 
nature, is beyond the powers of description. ** In the mountain 
passes not far removed from the sea shore, the conjoint effects of 
heat and moisture produce a superfluity of vegetable life, which 
man's utmost efforts cannot restrain. Trees split for paling in 
the neighborhood of Rio de Janeiro send forth shoots and branches 
immediately, and this whether the position of the fragments be 
tliat in which they originally grew, or inverted. On the banks of 
the Amazon the loftiest trees destroy each other by tlieir prox- 
imity, and are bound together by rich and multifonri vines. In 
the province of Maranhilo, the roots, grasses, and other plants, ex- 
tending from the shores of pools, weave themselves, in time, into 
, kind of vegetable bridge, along which the passenger treads, un- 
aware that lie has left the firm earth, until the jaws of a cayman 
protrude through the herbage before him.*' Botanists pronounce 
tlie flora of Brazil unsurpassed by that of any other region in 
the world. There are alread}^ twenty thousand species known to 
scientists, many of which are invaluable as articles of food or 
medicine. 

Ahnost every sort of wood can be obtained in the forests ; 
among the most valuable trees being an uncultured palm grow- 
ing in several of the provinces, almost every portion of it coming 
into use, even the leaves giving wax used in the manufacture of 
candles, tlie province of Rio Grande do Norte exporting 300,000 
kilograms (660,000 pounds) over and above home consimiption. 
It is, however, reserved for a foreign plant, Coffo^a Arabica, to take 
the first place as a source of wealth — to be^ in fact, the chief 6ourt*e 
of the prosperity of the empire. The productiveness of the soil 
is in some instances wonderfuL Grain returns commonly one 
hundred and fifty fold ; in some localities two Inmdred and fifty 
to three hundred, and on one of the coast islanda four bun. 
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dred fold has been frof|nent]y harvested. Eice yields as much as 
a tlioueatid fold, aud tlie cotton fields are uiuisually pixxiuctiva 
Tlieae facts are interesting to tlie reader as bhowing that nature 
has done more for the coffee-fields of Brazil than for almost any 
other section of the coffee-growing belt. 

The question of labor has for some time interested the planters 
of Brazil, and the problem thej must solve is how to secure an 
abundance^ for if crops increase mthout an addition to the popu- 
latiouj there will bo a scarcity. Already the wisdom of intro- 
ducing Chinese laborers has been canvassed* 

It is now a difficult matter to harvest properly a crop of over 
four million bags uf coffee, in addition to giving pniper care to 
otlier crops. A report recently published in Brazil states that 
*Hhe otdy remedy is to curtail plantations to a point where pro- 
duction may about balance consumption, thus admitting easy har- 
vesting and l)etter preparation for market." 

Tlie population of Brazil Is not definitely known, hut it proV 
ably does nut exceed 12,0o0,0o0 souls, ini-luding native tribes of 
Indians numbering about 2,000,000, and in 1870, 1,470,5(17 slaves. 
In a few years slavery will be abolished. By virtue of a decree of 
the empire, made in 1871, all persons born thereafter in Brazil 
were free, and freedom was given to the slaves employed in the 
public Ber\^ce or in the imperial household* 

A correspondent of tlie I^»ndon Tiniesy m comnienting npon 
the policy of gnulual emancipation and certain evasions of the law, 
sajs : ** The mere fact that the majority of colored freedmen have 
fldcked to the cities and looked for domestic service may be taken 
as an earnest of what will become of sugar, cotton, and other plan- 
tations when the whole slave race has ceased to exist. It is sup- 
posed^ indeed, that coffee may thrive in the liands of white laborers ; 
but at tlie estate of Rio Bonito, where slave-labor is carried on 
with equal regard to economy and humanity, there is a firm con- 
viction that the full enforcement of tlie law of 1871 must be a 
death djlow to tlieir industry* And again, other planters, aware 
that the days of slavery are numbered, work their land to utter 
exhaustion, anxious to get as much pn»fit out of it as they can 
with their slaves, and convinced that with final abolition their 
property will have to be abandoned as valuelciss,^ Wliea % 
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ficarcity of labor presses upon tlie Brazilian planter, it is probable, 
however, that njeiisiires will be Uliea to enlist the eervices of 
that portion of the population now classed as aborigines, and 
nmiibering over tw<» millions, besides drawing tliousands from the 
low lands to the soiitiiern provinces, where a cimler climate makes 
hard work less wearing npon the system. Or if no snob solution 
can be had, the power of maehinerj^ can be utilized, and history 
will record of its adaptation in Brazil a story similar to that it 
has written respecting the United States. 

This power of agricaltura! machinery to compensate for a de- 
ficiency in the IhIkw supply was most ably shown by ilr. Samuel 
B. Ruggles, of New York, in a speech made to the Cobden Club, 
at their annual dinner in I^jodon, on the 2l8t June, 1879. His 
subject was " The Agricultural Progress of the Nation in Cheap- 
ening the Food of America and Europe." In the course of bis 
remarks be said : 

" It may not be superfluous to add the prosaic fact, that our 
scanty popidation of 5,922,471 individuals, aged ten yeai-s and up- 
ward, engaged in agriculture in 1870, would have been wholly 
unable, with any human labor within their reach, to plough, sow, 
and plant the land, and to reap, mow, and prepare for market the 
immen^ crop of cereals and grasses represented in a yearly pro- 
duct of |»i!,447,189,141. That vast work was and could be aceom- 
plifihed only by the use of the cflScient and various agricultural 
labor-saving machines and implements, mainly the fruits of 
American invention anrl enteq>n6e, practically augmenting from 
five to tenfold, or, in matliematical phrase, raising to that higher 
power the unaided working capacity of the 5,91>2,471 individuals. 
In truth, it is this great and providential superadd ition of force 
which now fully enables our country to discharge the sublime and 
beneficent duty to plentifully and permanently feed with vegetable 
and animal food large and constantly increasing portions of the 
populations of the out«r world." 

Brazil has already begim to use new raacbinery and adopt 
improved processes of cultivation and preparation upon the 
plantations. In the production of sugar the most improveii ma- 
chinery is being introdoced, and we are informed, in a volume 
Ifisued by the goveramentj tliat *' the culture and preparation of 
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coffee, sugar, cotton, and tobacco, has been considerably improved 
by the introduction of new machinery and improved processes.** 
The necessity for a division of labor is also recognized, and 
planters in many instances cultivate coffee, leaving to others its 
preparation for market. Central mills are being estabUsbed by 
compauies and worked upon a plan similar to that in operation in 
districts in this country where factories are placed for the manu- 
factiu*e of butter and cheese. 

The empire further recognizes its duty to its subjects by fos- 
tering agricultural institutions. Wo find one institution where 
the pupils are trained so as to make of them excellent over- 
seere or managers of lai^e rural establishments, and the best 
assistants for the progress and improvement of agriculture. It is 
fortunate that the emperor takes a great interest in all those 
matters and devotes time and labor to bringing the schools to a 
high degree of excellence, and in encouraging all manner of in- 
dustrial cuterprises, 

Coniirming these conclusions we have further and decisive 
proof in the construction of electric telegraplis, lines of rail- 
ways, and increased facilities for ocean navigation. The former 
were introduced in 1852, and we now find that Brazil in in tele- 
graphic communication with the United States and Europe, and 
with the Argentine, Paraguayan^ and Chilian Ilepublics. The 
starting of a line of steamships to the port of New York wrought 
gi^eat changes in the coffee trade between tJie two countries. It 
is, however, in the development of railway commmiication that 
we find the greatest amount of work done, calculated to improve 
the internal affairs of the empire. In 18t>7, there were only six 
railroads in operation, of the aggregate length of 683 kilometres 
(424 miles), but every year since then has added to the nninber 
of miles built. Five years later fifteen lines were operated, with 
1^026 kilometres (637 miles); in lS7t>, twenty-two lines, with 
1,660 kilometres (1,031 miles); and in 1880, tl»irty-one lines^ 
with 3,050 kilometres (1,900 miles) were worked, while lines were 
under construction, or survey, tliat would add 1,1*10 kilometres 
(1,187 miles) to those then in traffic* 

The government has spent largo sums of nmney in aid of 
railways. The main line is known as the Dotn Pedro II. Railway, 
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and is the tmnk of the present eystem. It starts from Rio de 
Janeiro, the cupital, crosses an important part of the province of 
Kio de Janeiro, LaB a brancli traversing the province of S, Paulo, 
and another bringing to the coast the erops of the province of 
Minas Geraes, while its southern coimectioos open a liite to Santos. 
■ This road reaches several of the richest provinces of the empire, 
and its prosperity is cliiefly due to its large traffic in coffee. The 
mania for building raih-oads has, howeverj resulted in an exten- 
sion of lines into provinces where the traffic is insufficient to 
make the operating of the roads profitable. Those interested in 
further studying this subject will find it ably treated in Mr, Her- 
bert Smith's work on " Brazil : The Amazons and the Coast," and 
also in the volume lately mentioned, published under the auspices 
of the Brazilian Government, It is sufficient for our purpose to 
know that witliin five or six years the railways have penetrated the 
large coffee-growing districts, and that the crop finds its way to 
market rapidly, and at far less cost than w^hen planters sent their 
product to market on the backs of nuiles, which mode of con- 
veyance was made uncertain, and at times impossible, by the bad 
condition of the roads during the rainy season. It hag been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated that the government and planters of Brazil 
are alive to the importance of using the great factors that have 
revolutionized the commerce of the world within twenty years, 
viz., steam and electricity, and this is the more creditable, for this 
has been done in instances where it is certain the railways cannot, 
for many years at least, earn operating expenses, as some of tliem 
traverse long stretches of arid land where it is not probable that 
lar^ quantities of either freight or passengers can ever be fiir- 
uished. These developments have done much to cheapen the 
price of coifee, and their effect has been felt more during the past 
year than at any previous time. 
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THE BRAZtLlAN PRODUCT. 

We now come to consider the position of Brazil, the Teritable 
colussiiB among coffee-producers. 

A coffee-plant was brought over in 1722, from the French 
colony of Cayenne to Para, iu the Amazon district, where the cul- 
tivation, however, wa8 only nndertaken after the proinnlgation of 
a decree in 1761, exempting the new agricultural prrwhict from 
export duties. From the AuKizon tlio culture extended to Maran- 
hao, whence in 1774^ two euml! trees were taken to the province 
of Kio and planted in a private garden, near tiie convent of Adjnda, 
The trees prospered, and Bubsequently an enteriirifting Belgifuu 
named Molke, opened a regular coffee plantation amidBt the great 
fields of sugar-cane and cereals which then constituted the chief 
wealth of the province. Such, we are told, were the bq^umingi 
of that immense culture which now supplies more than one half 
of the world's coffee. 

The coffee industry in Brazil did not at the outset displiiy 
that marvellous rapidity of growth, which had signalized the cnl* 
tivation in the West Indies. While the ii?land of llayti, in little 
more than seventy-five years after the uitroduction of the plant, 
had exported nearly eighty millions of pounds of coffee per an* 
num, Brazil, at the end of a peritxl of about equal length, 
1820, did not export more than fourtoen million pounds of the i 
tide, Cuba was then shipping a yearly average of twenty-five 
million pounds. From that time forth, however, the coffee pro- 
duction of Brazil l>egan to assume remiirkable proportions. Stim* 
nlated by the high prices of the staple and the adaptability of the 
ooimtry to coffee-raising, the planters of the province of 
had commenced the wholesale conversion of the fonner suj 
and otlier estates into coffee plantations. In 1830, the exports 
from Kio de Janeiro had already increased to 301,785 bags, or 
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27,985 tons. In 1840, they reached 1,068,418 bags, or in the ten ^H 
years from 1831 to 1840 an average of 48,532 tons annually. ^^M 
From 1841 to 1850 the prodnct increased to 98,907 tons, and ^H 
from 1851 to 1860 to 143,071 tonB annually. The curtailment of ^^| 
coffee consumption, consequent upon the civil war, in the United ^^H 
States — tlie chief market for Brazil cofFee^ — discouraged produc- ^^H 
tion, and the yearly average exports fmni Rio, from 1801 to 1870 ^^| 
did not exceed 138,537 tone. From 1871 to 1875, however, the ^^M 
ghipmenta advanced to an average of 155,912 tons per annum. ^^| 
The total exports from the empire have l)een as follows, tlie state- ^^| 
ment showing the quantity shipped from Rio de Janeiro and San- ^^H 
^^ft- toe, the countries to which the coffee was exported, and the total ^^H 
^^" ftverage supply of Brazil coffee for the past seven years : ^^| 

H Shij/ments from liio th Jmunro, ^^H 
B (Bugs of 60 kiloa,' 132 Iba, ; 17 bags to the ton.) ^^| 


^^^^H 


United StetM. 


SnropA uid 


Totel, 


Froportioo to United ^^H 
Bteiet, Baropo, etc. ^^^H 


U. 8, 
Per cent. 


Europe. ^^^H 


^H^880 

^^■^1879 


1,824,950 
2,245,091 
1,624,945 
1,633,700 
1,4(14,302 
2,001,427 
1,477,317 


1,632,921 
1,253,9^ 

3,318,135 
1,122,085 
1,299,429 
1,111,749 
1,145,290 


3,457,871 
8,499,073 

2,843,080 
2,755,785 
2.703,731 
3,113,176 
2,622,607 


a* 

57 
59 
42 
64 
67 




^^1878 

^Hi977.,. 


^^i8?i' ' 


Total seyea jeara. 
Ayecage per jeat. 


12,211,7:33 
1,744,583 


8,783,591 
1,254,799 


20.995,323 
2,099,333 


58 
58 


s ■ 


Average per ftimiiTn, 176,431 toas = 895,205,440 Iba. ^^^M 

Shipmei^ta ftvm Santos. ^^1 
(Bags, 60 kilol^ 132 Iba. ; 17 bags to the ton,) ^^| 


1f« 


United Stfttaa. 


Braopc, #tc. 


Totel, 




U,8. 
Pet cent. 


Per wnt. ^^^^ 


^rjQOA 


205,962 
210,305 
175,253 

87,4:31 i 

58,004 
126,514 
107,168 


862,020 
946,631 
02.'>,7O1 
606,084 
603,789 
719,372 
639,18;3 


1,067,982 i 
1,156,936 
1,100,954 
693,615 
661,793 
845,886 
746,351 


19 
18 
16 
12i 
9 

15 
14 






^^^KlfifTA" 


^^^Hiflfry' * * 


^^^BlMtt' ***** 


^^^HiAiifi 


^^^HSSm !**"' 


W Total aeven yeara. 
1 Arecige per year . 


970.637 
138,662 


5,80a»780 
767.540 


6,273,417 

896,202 


151 
15i 


m 1 


t Avarage per wuiam, 52,718 tona = n8;068,820 11m. ^^fl 
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Cbmbined Shipments of Coffee from liio amd Sanim* 

(Bags, 60 kDoB, 1S2 Iba ; 17 boga to the ton.) 





TJnltmA BtmtM. 


fimtiptt, «te. 


Total. 


Fn>portl<io. 


Tiwr. 


17. a ! 

F^ omit. , 




1880... 


2,030.012 

2.irynj]m 

1,800,108 
1,721.131 
1,402,306 
2,127.941 
1,584,4*15 

13,183,369 
1,888,195 


2,494,941 
2,220,613 

2,148,a36 
1,728.160 
1,903,318 1 
1,831,191 
1,784,473 


4,525,S«S 
4.656.009 
8,944,084 
8,449,800 
8,865,524 
8,959,062 
8,868,958 ; 


45 

53 

45 

50 

48 

54 1 

47 


55 


1879 

1878..,., 


47 
55 J 


1977 


50 1 


1876 _ 


67 1 


1875. 


46 1 


1874..., 


sal 






Tota] aeTen yenn. 
ATerage per year . 


14,086,871 
2,012,889 


27,368,740 
8,895,634 


481 

m 


511 
6H 



Average per ammm, 290,149 tonn - 518,203,760 Iba. 

Ayerfige conaumption per amium in Brazil, 20,000 iona = 44,800,000 Iba,. 

Total yearlj production, 558,003,760 lbs. 

Here wo have the stopendoiis average of 558,093,760 pounds, 
or 249,149 tons of coffee, annual Ij, for eoven years, from the par- 
tially developed empire of Brazil. A lai^ proportion of the 
govermiient revenue is derived from a tax or duty imposed upon 
exiK*rt8 of coffee. The duty in Rio do Janeiro is thirteen per 
cent., and in Santos thirteen and a half per cent, ba«ecl on the 
average quotation of coffee as fixed by the brokers every Sattirdaj. 

From tlie preceding tables it will be seen Uiat tlie United 
States aijs^irbs the larger portion of tlie Rio export, while Europe 
take6 eighty-four and one-half i>er cent, of tJie Santos, During 
the paat aeren years EurojHj has taken an average of nearly fifty- 
two per cent, of tlie Brazilian crop expf>rted. 

Witli prodnction being pushed in Central AniericA and Mexico, 
and targe supplies from the East Indies, Ceylon, and India, it ie 
becoming a question of more than passing interest what effect 
the tremendous crops of Brazil will have upon prices^ as the total 
supply is at present ratlier in advance of the world's require- 
ments. 

Tlie coffee-tree seems to find the requisite conditions of cli- 
mate and soil in almost every portion of the vast region known 
as Brazil^ and nearly everywhere givee an abundant yield. 
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Offee-cnltiire extends from the Amazon to tlie province of 
San Paulo, and from the coast to tlie western limits of the empire 
— a surface exceeding 653,400 square kilometres. Within this 
territory it is estimated that there are about 530,000j000 coffee- 
trees, which cover an area of 1,400,000 acres. 

The coffee-plantations situated on the high lands, and exposed 
to the east, are the most productive, but the industry prospers 
even in the bottom lands, although tlie product is said to be in- 
ferior in flavor and aroma. In Brazil the trees are usually planted 
five feet apart, but in many cases at much wider intervals, large 
quantities of vegetables, aud even grasses, being often raised be- 
tween the rows- The plant gives its first full crop in its fifth 
year, and continues to prodncc until about its twentieth year. In 
some instances plantations have lasted thirty years, and efforts are 
now being made to improve the culture so as to lengthen the life 
of the trees. This is chiefly sought by enrit-hiug the ground, 
and by a better system of raising the young i>lauts, through 
which a more vigorous growth is obtained. During the period 
of bearing, the tree is calcidated to produce, on an average, a total 
of tliirty to forty pounds of clean coffee, although between six 
and twelve years of age the average is much higher. From the 
Llwclfth to the twentieth year the yield is hregular. Formerly 
r small cuttings, taken from the old bushes, were used for tlie prop- 
agation of the eoffec-tree ; it is now, as in Eastern countries, prin- 
Leipally raised from the seed. On the high lands tlie gathering of 
'the crop begins in April or May, and contimies until ^November. 
The '^ West India process" of separating the pulp, and then wash- 
ing and drying, prevails on most of the large estates. Much 
progress seems to have been made, of late years, in the curing of 
the coffee-bean. Improved machinery has come into use, and 
much better grades are exported. It is interesting, in this con- 
nection, to note the foil rawing remarks from the pen of Professor 
Agassi z, written daring his stay in Brazil : 

" I have taken pains to ascertain the facts respecting the cul- 
ire of coffee during the last fifty years. The immenBO develop- 
lent of this branch of industry, and the rapidity of the move- 
ment, especially in a country where labor is so scarce, is among 
the most striking economical phenomena of our centur}\ Thanks 
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to their perseverance, and tlie favoraW-? conditions presented by 
the constitution of their Boil, the Brazilians have ohtained a eort 
of monopoly of coffee. More tlian half the coffee consumed in 
the world is of Brazilian growtli. And vet the coffee of Brazil 
has little reputation, and ia even greatly imderrated. 
"Wliy isthifll 

** Simply because a great deal of the l>est produce of BrazHiim 
plantations is sold under the name of Java or Mocha, or aa the 
coffee of Martinique or Bouibou. Martinique only produces six 
hundred sacks of coffee annniiUy ; Guadaloiipe, whose coffee is sold 
nnder the name of tlie neighboring island, yields sLx thousand 
sacks — not enough to provide the market of Rio de Janeiro for 
twenty-four liours, and the island of Bourl>on hardly more. A 
great part of the coffee wlucli is bouglit under these names, or 
under that of Java coffee, is BrazLliim^ vvliile the socalled Mocha 
coffee is often notliing but the small round beans of the Brazilian 
plant, found at the summits of tho branches, and very carefully 
selected. If the fazendmxm^ like the Java planters, sold their 
crops under a special mark, the great purchasers would learn with 
what mereliandise they have to deal, and the agriculture of Brazil 
would be greatly benefited. But there intervenes between tb© 
fazmiklro and the exporter a class of merchant* — half liankera^ 
half brokers — known as commissarw^ who, by mLxing different 
liarvests, lower the standard crop, thus relieving the producer of 
all res|K>nslbUity^ and depriving the product of its true character- 
istics." 

The above remarks may be tnie with regard to that portion 
of Brazilian coffee exported from Santos, and which finds a mar- 
ket m Eun.»pe, but they are erroneous as regards the larger por- 
tion of the Brazilian product That known as Santos is produce*! 
in tlie Bonthem districts of the empire, and iloes not poaaess tlmt 
rank and peculiar flavor tliat is characteri.^tic of the coffiee ex- 
ported from the port of Rio de Janeiro, and which is bo marked 
that it cannot be disguised. Selections of tho choicest Rio beans 
mighty however, if stored properly for two or three years, lo^e thifl 
jHX'uliar smell and flavor, and become so mellowed by age as to 
approach more closely in drinking qualities those produced !n tlio 
more northerly portions of South America. 
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The principal ports of Brazil from which coffee is exported 
are Kio de Janeiro, Santos, Ealda, Caravellas, and Ceara, The 
port of Rio exports over three-foiirtha of all the coffee that Brazil 
Bends abroad. The coitee of the provinces of Minas Geraes, 
Espirito Santo, and the northern portion of San Paulo all has 
its market in Rio. Santos oceupies the second rank in the mag- 
nitnde of its exports, 

Tlae coffee of Brazil varies greatly in color and size. Most 

of the Rio coffee received here is a small-sized bean, varying in 

color from a light to a dark green, with some of a yellow hue, 

often denominated Golden Rio» Largo tpian titles are artificially 

colored, in order to meet the requirements of certain seetiona 

ywhere a prejudice exists in favor of some peculiar color. Varioua 

iieraicals are used in the process, some of which are rank 

poison, wdiile others are comparatively harmless. By simply 

^washing in clear cold water it may easily be determined if the 

ean has been artificially colored. Tlie flavor of most of the 

Bio coffee imported into the United States is, as has been 

before stated, quite marked and entirely different from that 

of any other sort ; its smell and appearance, being also quite 

distinct and characteristic, preclude its substitution for other de- 

priptions* 

In the Rio market the coffee is classed eitlier as high land or 

llottom land, and is branded as f tallows: Superior, Primeria boa 

[(good firsts), Primeria regular (ordinary firsts), Primeria ordinaria 

■(low firsts), Segimda boa (good seconds), Segniida ordinaria (low 

3nds), Eahia coffee, owiiig to its mode of prepanition, does 

Hot rank as first qualitj^ ; it is branded either S, SS, SSS. 

The planters generally forward their coffee to a conimusario^ 

or factor, who acts as their agent. It is received in all sorts of 

loU and conditions from many different growers, no regidarity 

I being observed in the style of bag or the amount it contains. 

FTlie factror sells his stock to tlie dealers or packers {e}Maccadores\ 

men that control large M^arehouses. The coffee is conveyed from 

lUic railway depot, in trucks or horse-cars, to a large roem in the 

lAtorehousei level with tlie pavement. The sacks of coffee are 

piled on either side, each being numbered and further distin- 
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guifihed by some special mark. Samples are drawn from each 
bag, similar qualitiee are put together, and the coffee is then re- 
sacked in coarse bags, of uiiiforni size, each made to hold sixty 
kilogrammee, or one hundred and thirty-two pounds. From the 
packerg the exporter Becures his supply, which is forwarded cither 
by eailing veeeel or fiteainer to the different ports of destinatic 
the principal of which in the United States are New York, Balti-"' 
more, and New Orleans. Formerly New Orleans received the 
bulk of the supply, but since the war New York has been the 
chief market. Cargoes by sailing vessel are generally owned hji 
one firm, wliile steamer cargoes are the property of many. Sine 
July 1, 1872, there has !>ecn no import duty upon coffee. The 
first duty levied by our Government on this article was two and 
one-half cents per poimd, im]>o«ed in 17Ht>, afterward inci^ased 
in 1790 to four cents per pound, and in 1794 to five cents, remain- 
ing at that figure nntil 1S12, when it was advanced to ten cents, 
and so remained until the close of tlie war. In 1814 the duty 
was placed at five cents, remaining unchanged until 1828, when 
it was reduced to two cents, and in 1830 to one cent, and in 1*^32 
made fi'ee, and so continued until the civil strife of 1861 was 
inaugurated, when fouf cents per pound was imjwped, afterward 
increased to five cents, and so continuing until January 1, 1871, 
when it was reduced to three cents, and finally entirely aboUsbe 
July 1, 1872. 

HOW COFFEE IS OfPORTED, 



Supposing wo have ordered our agent in Rio do Janeir 
to forward to us one thousand bags of coffee of sixty Idlot^ 
each, the order is filled, the coffee placed aboard steamer 
or sailing vessel, and in duo course of time landed in Ncwj 
York, Baltimore, or New Orleans, or perhaps sent to Ilamp-l 
ton Roads for orders. Tlie following will show the eoet of 
the above purchase placed in warehouse in Brooklyn, in which 
city all Brazil coffee entering the port of New York is now 
stored. 
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' Forma Immee of IjOOO Ba^gn of Co-fee^ of 60 K1I08. eachy 
Shipped from Hh lU Jamlro to the United States^ 

1»(KK) bags coffee of 60 kilos, each = net kiIo6. 

60,000, <^ 61360 per 10 kiloe *Bfl. 38:1001000 

1,000 empty bags % TOOrda 700|t>00 

Ra. 38:S0OfO0O 

Erport duty od kiloa. 60,000, @ 503 ra. per kilo, 

= Ba. 30,120|000(^13:i ., ,.. Eeia 3:0151000 



H]yrbor'maBt«r (Capatasiaa) feea^ 60 rau pr. bog . . 

Brokerage, 50 r», pr. bag, 

Shipping expeBses (at 220 tb. = Ra. S^O. 000), sam- 
ple, tins and box {Ra.35f 000), freight on same 
I(Ba . 2$000) , oonsul^fi certificate (incluc3 ed ia iiam* 
■ pid, tinBf etc. ),c&blegram ( Rd, 100|000), Btampa, 
r pettieAj etc. (incladed in aamplo, lius and box). 
Con 
Bm 
i; 



OOfOOO 
&0$CIOO 



8471000 



4:37B|60O 



CommiflBioii, 2%, 



4aa72t6O0 

603$450 



Bin brokenige and stunps, | of 1^. 



44:036|050 

16d|760 



Reifl 44:201 1810 



Eio BE Jaitbiro, September 10, 1879* 

Cmwersion of Rw de Jamelro into Americcm Currermj, 

lOnnt of pro forma invotoe. Eeis 44:201 fSlO 

At dlid. exohanj^e at Rio £3,950 15 

|t.841-iper£ sterling . $1^,161 00 

Chaiges aoomlng in the United States : 

Freight per steamer to New York, 40o. per bag and 5^ 
primage , $420 00 

Marine inRnrance, 1;^ leea 80 jS — A >iet, on |21,073 or in- 
voice and £ value @ |5.50 151 70 

Banker'a commlsaion for credit = f of 1;^ on (1 0,161. . , , 143 73 

BiU stamps in London (nil). 

Labor at vessel, 4o. per bag ; stora^, one month, (^ 4c. ; 
weighing, S^c, ; fire insnrance, 1 Jc. per bag ; delivery 
(lighterage), 4o. per bag = 16io. per bag 165 00 

Petty barges, 1.0., samplings semug, cnatom fees, etc., 
on bogs, per bag, *A\c. \ approximate lor skimming of 
quality, bags (^ ; f nmiRhing new bags »..,.,.. 35 00 

Cablesat New York 5 00 

920 42 



Cost of 1,000 ba^ in store $30,081 49 




* IfOOO ceaa = 1 ndt-ries = 54i cants, U. a 
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Bafled on oat- turn weight of 130.87 lbs, per bag (ori^mal weight 133 Iho.), « 
per pound is equal to {tree of brokerage) 15k^o.y cash, aa remoTed aooordmg ta 
oonditioQ of London oreditA, i.e., the whole invoice, payable fifteen days prior 
to maturity in London of the ninetj dajs' &ight; drafts drawn from Rio on daj of 
ahipment. 

As previously Btatcd, tlie rate of the Brazilian export duty 
varies every week in conformity with the average of the brokers' 
quotations of coffee for the preceding week. 

For instance, on a basia of 424 reU per kilo., or 3$307 reis per 
bag, the rate of doty would be with 

Good firsts, quoted at Reis 5$000 11 per cent, 

Regidar firsts, '' 4| 7 W) 12 " 

Ordinary firsts, " 4$300 13 ** 

Good second, ** 8$800 14i " 

Ordinary, " 3|400 ..... 15i " 

The establishment of cable and steamer communication with 
Rio de Janeiro has done much to prevent the market from l>eing 
controlled by large importers. The Rio telegrams are a feature of 
the market, and come to the public either through some import- 
ing liouse, a broker, or the Associated Press, quoting either per ' 
arroba or per 10 kilos* They state the average daily receipts in 
Rio de Janeiro, give the quantity of coffee purchased for Europe j 
and the United States, tlie price of good average eai'goes, stock ali 
date, shipments to different places, and the cost of exchange on 
Loudon. 

The true method of getting at the cost in United States cur- 
rency is to multiply the price by the exchange. Tlie result will 
be in English peuce, wliicli should l)e converted into American 
g*>ld in the ordinary way at the existing rate of London exelumge. 
The brokers, however, get a result accurate enough for aU practi- 
cal purposes by multiplying the price by the exchange, deducting] 
oue-fourth of the amount so obtained, getting the free on board] 
cost in Rio de Janeiro, to which must be abided freight audi 
charges. Samples of the coffee are placed in a broker's office &m\ 
Boon after arrival as tlie seller elects, and it U by the broker S4)Id 
to the jobbers, the seller paying a brokengo of oue-fourth or 
three-eighths of one per cent 
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If a jobber sells an invoice to a dealer who requires the coflFee 
ehipped, he merely gives to a firm of forwarders an order iipon 
the warehouse, and the coflFee is then covered with an additional 
eack, costing from 134 *^ l^i cents, and delivered by the for- 
warders to the freight line. The seller pays weighing charges, 
four cents ; storage, four cents, and labor, four cents per bag. The 
large railways keep Jighters at the warehouse docks, accepting a 
delivery of the coffee tli rough their agents there stationed. When 
aliipped by steamers running to Southern ports cartage is charged* 

When sold by importers in large lots, an allowance of four 
cents per bag lighterage is made. On lots sold to interior points 
this is not granted, unless the purchase covers f onr hundred bags 
or over. Invoices are designated by letters. An invoice consists 
of a number of chops, designated by figures, each chop varying 
from the others in quality, style, or color. The coffee is divided 
into six grades, known as choice to fancy, pHrne, good, fair, ordi- 
nary, and common. These are subdivided and classed as follows : 



Fancy. 


Strictly fair. 


Good ordinary. 


Choice. 


Fully fair. 


Ordinary. 


Strictly prime. 


Fair. 


Low ordinary. 


Prime. 


Eai-ely fair- 


Common. 


Strictly good. 


Low fair. 


Peaberry. 


Good/ 







There is no standard of grade, nor is it deemed possible to 
establish one, owing to the changes wrought by time in the ap- 
pearanee of the beans. The grade varies with the size and qual- 
ity of the crop and the condition of the market. Upon a quick 
and rising market coflFee that ordinarOy would be called fair 
snddenly becomes strictly fair or good, and on a depressed or de- 
cUniDg market it may be termed barely or low fair. 

Tiie following definitions of what constitutes the different 
grades are generally accepted on the market, but nothing binds 
them as a standard : 

Choice to Fmictj, — Coffee that is entirely free from any imper- 
Btions, uniform in color and size of bean, and extremely sightly 
in appearance. 

PrmWj that which is free from imperfections, quite regular 
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in color and size, but deficient in the rich, glossy appearanoe that 
marks choice to fanc}'. 

Good^ is that ranging from almost, to strictly clean, good in 
bean and color — in fine, what may be termed a nice, plain coffee. 
This is the average grade. 

Fair^ is that which is moderately clean, having now and then 
a few black or broken beans, or those mottled in color, or low- 
ing various slight imperfections. 

Ordinary^ is indefinite in color, and quite nnsightly in appear- 
ance, being largely mixed with black beans and other imperfecf- 
tions. 

Common^ is a poor, unsightly coffee, filled ^^th imperfections, 
such as black and broken beans, and of no definite color, Thia ia 
the lowest grade of llio excepting irlatje, a cofiFee which is exactly 
described by the word trash. 

The first four grades may each be divided into three separate 
colors, viz., light, medium, and dark. The prime and fair gradea 
are sometimes polished, and the good fi^equently. By prefijting 
the word '^ strictly " to each one of the first five grades (such as 
strictly choice, strictly prime, etc) the selection of such grade may 
be secm-cd. 

Different sections of the country require coffee of some pectt- 
liar color, and to get this jobbers ^dll, when it is scarce, pay an 
extra price for it. For instance, the Chicago market takes a 
mediiuu to light green Rio and scarcely any dark green, and of 
what are known as skimmings takes only light-colored. 

Cincinnati is partial to a yellow bean, but also takes a few 
greens, but of a darker hue than Chicago wants. 

Louisville takes much the same style as Cincinnati, except that 
on green coffee it prefers a deeper color. 

Texas requires the darkest kinds to be procured, and prind* 
pally of low grades. 

Dark green Eios are the favorite with St Louis buyerB. 

Philadelphia buys heavily of low grades, absorbing whatever 
Uglit or dark skimnnngs are offered. 

Tlie foliomng tables show the export movement from Rio de 
Janoim and Santos,* and also the imports into the United Slalei 
and the port of Kew York* 
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The exports of coffee from Kio do Janeiro have been as follows 
from ISOO to 1880. Prior to 1874 tlie eacka contained five arro- 
baB, or IGO pounds ; since that time they contain sixty kiloa., or 132 
potmds. Tlie fi^ires are for the crop year extending from July 
1st to June 30th : 



Tmt. 


8m1u. 


Tom. 


Year, 


8uks. 


To&i. 


1800-1 


10 




1849-50.... 


1.451,715 


103,694 


1813-14.. •.. 


13 




1&50-5L,., 


1,392.361 


99,455 


1817-18 


63,986 


4.570 


1851-53.... 


1.993,355 


142,375 


1818^19 


74,247 


5.3113 


1852-53.... 


l,890.8<]t 


i;i5,704 


181»-20 


73,314 


5,237 


1853-54.... 


1,640,179 


117,155 


1800-21,..,. 


97,.5O0 


6,9fJ5 


I864r^.... 


1,9W>,224 


141,873 


1821-23,..., 


105,386 ; 


7,528 


1855^6..., 


2,409,365 


173,090 


18^28 


152,048 


10.8*U 


1856-.T7..., 


2,100,313 


150,033 


188a-24 


185,000 


13,214 ^ 


1857-58.... 


2,097,440 


149,818 


18d4^ 


224.0€a 


16,0U0 


1858-59.... 


1.833.410 


130,958 


ISiS-M 


183,136 


13,081 


1859-60. . . . 


2.031,413 


145.101 


18WM7 


280,000 


18,571 


1860-61 .... 


2,122,625 


151,616 


1837-4I8...-. 


350,900 


25,064 


1861-62.... 


2,034,404 


145,321 


182&^ 


869,147 


26,868 


1862-63.... 


1,486,207 


106,158 


1820-^ 


37r,,107 


20,793 


1863-64.... 


1,312,003 


93,771* 


isao^i 


391. 7^*1 


27,985 \ 


1864-65.... 


1,495,697 


106,83.^ 


1881^33..... 


448,249 


32,018 ; 


186,1-66,... 


1,792.504 


138,036 


1888-33..... 


478,950 


34,211 


1 1866-07.... 


1,867,313 


133,370 


1833-34 


561,692 


40,121 


1 1867-68....! 


3,584,493 


184,607 


1834-85 


560,759 


40,054 


18<J8-69..., 


3,200,156 


157,154 


1835^56.,... 


647,438 


46,245 


1800-70..,. 


3,513,588 


179,543 


1836-37..... 


715,893 , 


61,135 


1870-71..., 


3,107,630 


150.545 


1837^8...., 


657,005 


40,929 


1871-72..,. 


2,353,708 


16KJ23 


1838-39 


766,698 


54,764 


1872-73... . 


2,4{J2,414 


171,601 


1839-40 


889,334 


63,523 ' 


1873-74. . . . 


1,686,174 


120,441 


1840-41 


1,068,418 


76,316 








1841-43. „., 


1,038,368 


73.455 




QAgK,ia3 1lM, 




1843-43 


1,174.689 


83,006 


1874-75..,. 


3,087,676 


181,628 


1843-44,..,, 


1,183,(546 


8t,546 


ly 75-76,... 


2,805,476 1 


165,038 


1844^45 


l,2*m.381 


90.670 


1876-77.... 


2,708,236 


159,308 


1845-40 


l,187,5t>l 


84,828 


1877-78.... 


2,M9,in5 


149,995 


1846-47 


1,522,434 


108,745 


1878-79.,.. 


3.577,437 


210,461 


1847-48 


1,650,300 


117,879 


1879-80.... 


3,937,2(30 


172.777 


1848-49 


1,706,544 


121,896 


1880-81.... 


4,325,245 


348,544 



The Bhipments of coffee from Santos have been as follows, 
&OQ1 July iBt to June 30th, for the past seven years : 



Tear. 


Btg^ 


Tom, 


Ymf. 


BmgK 


Ton», 


1974-75 


829,753 
754,093 
628,m>3 
998,443 


48,^)9 
44,590 
37,143 
58,970 


1878-79 


1,210,046 
1,046,061 
1,198,625 


71,, 583 


1875-76......... 


1870-80.. 


61,533 


1876-77 


1880-81 


70,507 


1877-78 
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ImporMions of Brazil Coffee mto the United Siates {At 
Coast), 1866 to 1881. 



Ymr. 


B^gM. 


TODI. 


Tw. 


B*g»,. 


Towu 


1866......... 

1867 


808,049 
1,209.785 
1,172,541 
1.289,029 

1,401,387 
1,501,788 
1,180.170 
1,335,917 


67,586 
80,404 
83,747 
88,499 
100.105 
113,691 
84,720 
04,407 


ie74* 

1875, 

1876... 

1877 

1878. 

1879 

1880 


1,454,841 
2,139,403 
1,490,662 
1,003.849 
1,886,155 
2,561,628 
1,957,934 


88,873 
126,075 


1868 

1869 


87,843 
112,190 


1870 .., 


108,208 


1871 


15a»968 


1872... 

1873 


115,879 



Average for fifteen je«», 1866-1881. . , . 1,551,04« bogi. 99.916 tofu. 
Average for Un jeftn, 1871-1880 1,744,841 ** 108,240 " 



Direct Eeeeipts in JVew York of Brazil Coffee for the Tear end- 
ing December ZlsL 



Y«tr. 


Total Btkgi. 


Poimda 


Tmt, 


TMalBagL 


FmiiidiL 


1857 


860,717 


56,099,404 


1869 


720,486 


116,976,180 


1868 


842,950 


54,428,3<KJ 


1870. 


633,089 


99,678,840 


188d,,.>.. 


874,107 


50,833,900 


1871, 


689,162 


102,242,240 


1860 


292,595 


40,544,920 


1872 


620,782 


83,304,960 


1861 


558,060 


89,12(1,880 


1873 


629,014 


100,689.860 


1862 


847.691 


55,595,480 


1874 


779,225 


109,817,609 


1868...... 


280,012 


44,923,156 


1875 


1,060,488 


189,980.984 


1864, 


582,364 


84,803,070 


1876 


728.965 


96,168»604 


1865 


584,540 


93,510,912 


1877 


. 1,066,966 


140,552.008 


1866 


626.586 


84,096,816 


1878 


1,190,224 


147,860,488 


1W7. 


788,478 


122,930,408 


1879 


1,714,654 


296.822,886 


1868 


770,628 


123,269,050 


1880 


1,877,828 


166,086,010 



•M0r to 1674,1 



.laOllM,; 187<lArctMidi 



r 1874, 1 



CHAPTER XVII 



COFFEE OULTUKE IK THE WEST IKDtES„ 



The Dutch were the first to iiitrcwluce the ooffee-plant into 
the West Indies, sb they had been the pioneers of its cultivation 
in the East In 1710 a tree had been sent from Batavia to the 
liotaiiic Gardens of Amsterdauij where it prospered and produced 
fruit. Some of the young plants propagated from this parent 
stock were, m 1718, taken by the Dntcli to their colony of SoH- 
nam, where the culture was carefully extended, as well aa in 
Berbice and Demerara. But jealous monopoly has ever marked 
Dutch coloidal policy, and the worthy tropical Hollanders were 
probably in no hurry to present their neighbors right and left 
with the valuable evergreens. The coffee-plant, however, foimd 
its way in a most provoking manner to the French island of Mar- 
tinique. It is said that the Eotanic Garden of Paris surrepti- 
tiously procured a cutting from the Amsterdam garden, and 
therefrom raised a vigorous tree. From this a slip was entrusted, 
for inU'oduction into the West Indies, to a French officer named 
Declieux, who is reported, during an unusually long and stormy 
voyage, to have shared his daily ration of water with the young 
plant. The slip reached Martinique safely, in 1720, and became 
the parent of an inmieiise progeny; for its descendants not only 
peopled the fields of Martin ifpie and Guadaloupe, but in a few 
years spread to Jamaica, Porto Rico, Hayti, Cuba, the smaller 
Antilles and Central America, the Guianas, and the Brazils, 
iBrhere alone the prolific family numbers at the present day proba- 
bly six hundred million members. 

The progi-ess of the coifee industry in the West Indies placed 
those islands for a time at the head of coffee-producing countries, 
but from that position they are now strangely fallen. The rapid 
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decline of their coffee-industry is, indeed, a cnrious phenomenon, 
which many causes, chief among which may be named the aboli- 
tion of shivery and the excess, some years ago, of production over 
consumption, with the consequent unremiinerative prices, have 
conspired to accelerate. The French colonics of Martinique and 
Guadakmpe, the former of which alone exported 5,n00 tons^ or 
over 11,200,1*00 pounds of coffee in 1759, now export together 
only from 600,000 pounds to 1,000,000 pounds of the article, the 
whole going to France. 

Cuba, which from 1830 to 1840 exported an average of over 
25,000,000 pounds of coffee, and, as late as 1842, 15,710 tons, 
does not at the present day produce a sufficient amount for local 
consumption, but depends for ita supply partly on im}KirtAtions. 

In 1878-71) the area in Jamaica devoted to coffee-growing was 
32,853 acres. The following intei^esting facts respecting Janmica 
oofibe are taken from a letter written by Mr, D. Morris to tlie 
Ceylon Observer^ from the Botanical Department, Jamaica, in 
June, 1880, This gentleman says; 

**The ci\ip of last season was sold, in ^onie instances, at 130«. 
per cwL I liad the pleasure, the other day, of vii^ithig lladnor 
plantation. I found it a good type of Jamaica estates, most of 
which have been in cultivation for more than a century and a 
half. In Bonie places the trees were pi.»or and 'sticky,' but wher- 
ever the soil has been presented, and especially in * bosoms^* the 
trees were looking healthy and strong. In spite of * no inAnure,' 
in spite of "manmioty ' weeding for generations, these troea were 
bearing good crops, and, mc^rcovcr, the producer is able to obtain 
prices which Ceylon planters must envy. 

** I have been trying to find out why the Blue Mountain coffee 
of Jamaica is always so gooii, and how it is that it obt^iins such 
high prices as c*»mpared with the fine and highly cidtivated coffee 
of Ceylon, Is the coffee grown here a peculiar variety of C. 
Arabics ? or is tliere something in the soil and climate which pro- 
motes the larger formation of the essential oils and secretions in 
the fragrant bean I Whatever it is, it cannot be in the superior 
cultivation, the more rational treatmeiit of tlie crop, or the greAter 
care in the curing- The only cultivation which the estates her© 
Roetre eaosiBta in a rough ' hoe-weeding,' once or twice a 
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with no pmning, except what the hoe does, no ByBtera of drainage, 
no terracing, and, as I mentiooed before, no mannrino; I It is true 
that on one or two estates a higher style of cidtivation is being 
inaugurated, but, as a rule, coffee cultivation in Jamaica cannot 
compare at all with what is being done in Ceylon. It may seem 
strange to a Ceylon planter, bxit all the work of pulping, curing, 
and preparing the coffee is done here on the estates by the super- 
intendent or overseer, and when the coffee is sent down to Iving- 
flton it is ready for shipment and immediately put in barrals. 
This system, and the absence of large coffee-curing establislmients, 
must necessarily increase the cost of curing, etc., but it appears to 
have been pursued here from time immemorial, and planters ap- 
pear to like it. 

" Owing to the large areas nominally included under one 
estate, the different 'coffee-fields' are sometimes two or three 
miles away from the works, lying in 'bosoms' of the hills^ and 
only v4sited for the occasional ' hoeing ' and picking of the crop. 
Out of a nominal acreage of 1,U<H> acres often there are only 
160 to 200 acres, and sometimes only about 60 or 80 acres, under 
cultivation. The other parts are in 'reccinate' (jungle), or so 
atL^p that owing to * breakaways ' and rocks it is iinpoBi^ible to 
cultivate them. This gives a Jamaica coffee estate a very patchy 
appearance, and as cinchona has not yet been taken up generally 
by planters, the uncidtivated areas greatly exceed tho.^e cultivated. 
Much more might be done with the suitable coffee lands if a reg^i- 
lar system of nurseries were established and plants put out with 
greater care* At pi-esent new lands are planted up with * suckers^ 
(or rather seedlings) found under the trees. These are pidled up 
with little or no care, even when tltey have six or eigtit primanes, 
and after being carried in bundles on heads exposed to the full 
JBJB of the sun are put in holes, and allowed to take tlieir chance 
without shade or shelter. It is strange to hear sucli plants called 
* suckers/ but that is the orthodox term for tlieui here, and it is 
on &ueh plants that Jamaica planters entirely def>end fur their 
supplies and for planting up. I was much puzzled the other 
day with a remark made me by a planter respecting these said 
*6nckers.' I asked why these self-sown plants were called 
'suckers,' when evidently they were nothmg of the kind. I sug* 
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gested 'seedlings' as an appropriate term. I was told; *Na, no, 
they are not seedlings ; a sucker does not become a seedling tiU 
it is crovnied.' This was still worse, and I had to give it up. 

** With regarfi to the absence of nurseries and the planting up 
of land by wx*akly sown * seedlings' it seems a pity that so much 
valuable land and so much time should be lost, when the remedy 
is so simple. The plants thus put in are often two feet high, and 
with several primaries {L e.y crowned, as I found afterward). 
Their rcK>tlets are torn and lacerated, and the check they thus re- 
ceive in traneplanthig, and in being suddenly taken out from 
shatle and exposed to the fierce rays of a tropical sun, results 
either in a large pen-entage being killed or in the plants being 
two or three years before they produce a maiden crop. 

*'But still, as the planters say, many of the j>Uints do grow, 
and when tliey do they produce some of the best coflfee in the 
world. 

" In color, the best Jamaica coffee is darker and bluer than 
Ceylon coffee, and the beans smaller. Whether the color shows 
a larger proportion of oil I know not, but the sample appciirs to 
be grcmtly judged and valued according to color. The sample 
sent reminds one, in the size of the heans, of Mocha coffee, only 
the beans of the latter are generally of a dark yellow color. 
Nearly all West Indian and Brazilian coffees are bluish or greenish 

" The color of the l>ean must depend in some measure on the 
manner of pulping and drying, but, so far as I have notice*!, the 
processes in Jamaica are much the same as in Ceylon, except that, 
possibly, here the cherry is allowed to stand longer before it is 
pulped. 

" But to return to the question of high prices — Why does 
Jamaica coffee command such high prices ? This subject, and 
especially in connection with Mocha coffee, must have occupied 
the attention of coffee-planters ever since coffee^planting began, 
but, so far, it appears not to have received a satisfactory aolutioiL 
Is it temperature, atmoHpheric pressure, natoral fGrtility, humidity 
of soil or air, amount of sunlight and e.Tceadive stimulation which 
produces tlie perfect elaboration of those subtle principles npo«i 
which the aroma and active qualities of coffee depend t 
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'With regard to Mocha and Janiaica coffee, tliero niiist evi- 
iently be a corabmatioti of very favorable conditions for the pro- 
duction of beans possessing such sahitary and agreeable quaUties ; 
but from the subtlety and delicacy of the laws of vegetable assimi- 

platioQ, 1 fear it is almost impossible so to analyze and trace these 
conditions as to produce their parallel in other coffee-producing 
countries. 

" As far as I have noticed, there is little diaease on any of the 
cultivated plants of Jamaica. With the exception of the Cemi- 

j^iama wffeeiliim^ a little leaf miner similar to tlie CrrtwUarm 

^Ooff^^^olieU^ (Xietneir) of Ceylon, which cause the silvery tortuous 
markings and blotches on coffee-leaves, Jamaica coffee appears to 
be very free from disease. Our old friend the black bug is here, 
but it does not give anooyauco except, sometimes, to badly cul- 
tivated and youjig coffee." 

In the British colony of Jamaica the average annual ship- 
ments in the three years endhig 1807, were about 11,(K)0 tons. 
Seventy-five years ago the exports were placed at 9,821 tons, 
rising to 15,200 tons in 1814, but, subsequently, the production 
diminished, and exports fell off very largely. During the past 
ten or fifteen years exertions have been made to revive the coffee 
hidustry, to which the island is said to Ije peculiarly adapted, ita 
pi"oduct being noted for its superior quality. 

The Blue Mountains, which extend lengthwise of the island, 
! Admirably adapted for the cultivation of the coffee plant. The 

' first trees were planted in 1728. In 1844 tbere were nearly seven 
hundred plantations on the island. The exports for seventeen 
years beginning with 1861 are given as foUows: 



Yew. 


PotmdA. 


Tear. 


Poimdi. 


aiS4... 


4,141,903 
6,229,713 
8,613,533 
6,264,861 
7,855,488 
5,501,887 
9,671,564 
5,611,245 
9,516,739 


1873 


7,190,144 


18^ 


1874 


10,3">1 570 


1 


187:. 

11876 ,,.. 


7,i3*r,tKm 


1 , 


8,70«,0O0 


1H(JM 


1877,,... 


9,532,544 


1869 


1878 


9,411,584 


4d70.... 


1879 

1880 ..,• 


10,832,080 


iSl . 


10,088,864 


I^::::::::::::;:::: 
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The fine selections of J&mai(;a cofFee command an extreme 
price on the London market, where this variety is highly prized 
for its very fine cup qualities. In style and flavor it rivals Plai 
tation Ceylon. The bean Ims a bluish gray appearance, and w^ 
very uniform and handBorae. The receipts in the United States 
of the best descriptions are very small, most of that impor 
being classed as ordinary. Jamaica coffee neualJy comes in"' 
bags of two hundred and fifty pounds and upward, subject to 
actual tare. Occasionally smaller packages are received, weighing 
about one hundred and fifty pomids. The ordinary bean is large^ i 
and varies in color from a dark green to almost white* Fre*^ 
quently samples show black beans and Btonea. The drinking 
qualities of ordinary Jamaica are not equal to those of a choice 
Cucuta Maraeaibo, but are above those of what is known as Tm- 
jillo Maraeaibo. The receipts in the United States have averaged 
seven hundred and eighty-three tons annually for the last tea 
years. The imports, from 1866 to 1881, into the United Statee 
were as follows : 

Importation of Jamaica Coffee into the United StaUs {AUanUe 
Chad), 1866 to 1881. 



T«r. 


PMtaKH, 


T«iu. 


T«w. 


r.-*^ 


Taam. 


1856.. 


9,680 
6,376 
8,428 
8,856 
6.708 
7.734 
8»1(W 
8,441 


808 
467 
384 
367 

6ri2 

679 
731 
899 


1874. 


18,796 
18,741 
8,973 
13,817 
6.380 
9.960 
8,188 


1,188 


1867 


1876 ,..,... 


1.0il 


1868 


1876 , 


856 


1869 


1877 ...» 


l«f09- 


1870 


1878 


409 


1871 


1879 


\J(M 


1873 


1880.... 


813 


1878 





Avwftgtt for fifteen years, 1866-81 7,996 peckA^m, 680 tona. 

Average for ten jewi, 1871^-80 8,650 ** 788 " 



HATTI AKD 8Alf IX>lfINOO. 



The cultivation of coffee began in Hayti about 1735-40. Th« 
indufitnr' flfmrisbed under t!ie protection itf the French Government, 
declining after tlie island passed <»ut of the Imnds of France. 

In 1789 a crop of 80,000,000 pounds was produced on the 
Uknd of Uayti. This island lies from tbn^ to five d^reea below 
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the nortliem limit of the cx)ffee-growing helt. The country ifl 
mountainous, its eleirated ranges being capable of cultivation 
nearly to their summits. The climate is especially well adapted 
to the growth of the coffee tree, the cultivation of which is being 
extended in the eastern part of the island, called St. Domingo, in 
contradistinction to the French or western part, which compriBes 
the republic of Hayti, The many and rapid political changes, 
which have been more or le&s of a revolutionary character, have 
tended to retard the development of coffee-plantations. The cul- 

LtivatiDn of the tree is principally carried on by the natives, who 

^ are so careless in the preparation of the bean that much of the 
product comes to market very stony and dirty, thus reducing its 
Yaloe far below the Btandard which its drinking qualities would 
Otherwise ensure. Improved machinery is employed to a very 
limited extent. Efforts are being put forth to induce an exten- 
Bion of coffee-culture, and to secure greater care in preparing the 
coffee for market^ with a design to regain the ground lost during 
years of civil commotion. The bulk of t!ie crop goes to Europe, 

. and a considerable part of that received here is re-exported thither, 
where it is carefully picked over, selected, and graded. It reaches 
market in all sorts of bags, the buyer receiving actual tare. The 

fbean is larger than the Kio liean, approaching very closely in style 
to ordinary Jamaica. In color it varies, some of it being classed 
with what is termed white coffee. The receipts of St. Domingo 
coffee at the port of New York have been for ten years as follows: 

Importation of St. Domingo Coffee into tihe United States {At- 
Icmtio Comt), 1866 to 1S81. 



T«w. 


Bftga. 


Tenia. 


Yw. 


B.C1. 


Toojs, 


1866 


38,000 
49,S88 
08,810 

8B,T00 
70,002 
59,978 
62,834 
40,320 


2,258 

2,866 
3,995 
4.701 
4,102 
3,480 
3,741 
2,679 


1874. .. 


42,226 

75,5,% 
112,165 

97,922 
125,H48 
140.075 
171,280 


2,450 


1867 


1875 


4,388 


1686L ..•.,,.,, 


1876. 


6,509 


1900 


1877... 


5,084 


Ibodl^* 


187a 


7,275 


B^ ••••••» 


1870...,. 


8,478 


SSts ** 


18B0..,.. 


9,930 


(HOT. 







Avemixe for fifteen years, 1806-1881. , 88,418 bags, 4,830 tona. 

Average for ten yeaiB, 1871-80. 93»969 *» 5,462 ** 
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The total export from Port an Prince (Ilayti) from the crop 1 

of 1877-78, was 179,904 bags, and from the crop of 1878-79, 1 
143,939 bags. The average prodoction of the island is about 1 
26,000 tons, the crop not showing very great variation. 1 

POBTO BICO. ^^M 

Porto Rico fnmiBhes a coffee that is in great favor in Spain 
and Italy, and also on the iisland of Cuba. The cultivation is 
carried on largely in the provinces of Mayaguez, Ponce, Guaya- 
niila, Aguadilla, i\j'ecibo, and St. Johns. 

The exports have been as follows for the years mentioned : 


Ymr. 


faaada. 


T«. 


- 1 


^^m ^Qm 


16.35B,748 
18,478,647 
27,003,094 


1874...... ..,. 


21,160,389 1 

:_ 1 


^^M ^mn 


1878 


^^m ifi7R 






^^m Cuba absorbed more than half of the crop of 1877, taking 
^H 8,543,010 lbs.; Spain and Italy, 2,643,940 llis. ; Germany and 
^^m Denmark, 1,027,(548 lbs. ; the balance going to England, France, 
^^B the United States, and sundry other points. 
^^H The l>ean is somewhat similar in style to the Central American 
^H product, varyuig in color, but mostly greenish. The selections 
^^B average larger in size than the Kio bean. In flavor this rankii as 
^^m a mild coffee. A good deal of it has a peculiar taste, approxi- 
^H mating to what is usually termed *' hidey.'' The ordinary is not 
^^M a good flavored coffee^ but the finer qualities rank well 
^H Of the lesser islands Dominica and Triniihul yield about 3,000 
^^M tons each, the rest of the group in the West Indies not producing 
^^1 enough to give them a position as coffee-growing eotmtries. Tho 
^H total production of all tho West India Islands does not exceed 
^^^— 40,000 to 42,000 tons. 

^^H The receipts from Cuba and Porto Ilico in all United State 
^^^^^ ports have been as follows ; 
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ImjKyrtation of Ouba <md Porto Rico Coffee into the United 
States {AOcmtic Coast), 1866 to 1881. 



Tear. 


Bag.. 


TOOB. 


Year. 


Bags. 


Tons. 


1866 


8,794 

860 

25 

842 

70 

1,099 

14,533 

10,137 


330 

54 

2 

28 

10 

69 

908 

639 


1874 


9,660 

7,387 

1,154 

448 

lU 

18,650 

4,365 


620 


1867 


1875 


464 


1868 


1876 


72 


1869 


1877 


26 


1870 


1878 


9 


1871 


1879 


853 


1872. 


1880. 


822 


1873 







Ayeragre for fifteen yean, 1866-1881 4,504 bags, 294 tons. 

Average for ten years, 1871-1880 6,247 '* 898 *' 
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CHAPTER XVTIL 

MABACAIBO AND LAQUAYBA COFFER. 

From seven to twelve per cent, of the supply of coffee received 
in the United States comes fronn the northern part of South 
America, and is known ae Maracaibo, Lagiiayra, or Porto CabeUo 
coffee. It 19 g^ow^l either in Venezuela or the United States of 
Colombia, Both countries are mountainong, and are divided into 
provinces or states. The valleys are long and beautiful, and on 
the mountain sides and the lowlands coffee, which is the principal 
article of export, is raised. Owing to defective cultivation and 
neglect, the trees do not yield well, in some instances only one- 
quarter of a pound per tree. Political anarchy and the &cait?ity 
of capital and labor have stood in the way of the fidl develop- 
ment of Yenexuela's industry, as they also have^ to a greater or 
less extent, in New Grenada, now called the United States of 
Colombia, Peru, and Ecuador, in all of which the coffee-plant will 
grow and prosper. Still, the northern states of South America, 
with their Central American neighbors, form a great zone of coffee 
production, the fourth in importance. In 187G the export wm 
35,721,130 kilograms (78,750,803 pounds); in 1875, 31,082417 
kilograms (68,524,296 pounds), or an average for the two jeart 
of 33,401,773 kilograms (73,637,548 pounds) or 32,874 tonfl. 
Adding the product of New Grenada, there are about 35^000 
tons available annually for export. The home consumption b 
about thirty per cent, of the en>p, Offit'ial» in Venezuela esti* 
mate the total production at 50,OUO,OOU kilograms (110,000,000 
potmds). 

Maracaibo coffee is known as Cucuta, Merida, Tovar, BoeoniH 
ftnd Trujillo, The firpt-named ratdte as the finest It is grown 
In the Province of Santauder^ in the United States of Culombiji. 
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and sliipped from the town of San JostS to the port of Bhipraent 
The best Cucuta approaches Java hi size and fcliape of bean. When 
first gathered, the Maracaibo crop is of a greenish color, assuming 
toward die close of the crop season a yellow cast, which adds to 
its value. The crop i& variable, the quality being, as a rule, poor 
when the yield is large, and good when small. 

Tlie finer sorts are regarded l>y many as being equal to the 
best Java, and when roasted are often eold as Java, being pos- 
aessed of a fine aroma. Before being roasted they are also used 
I .to mix with Java and sold as such ; and ou the principle that 
"Fleas have smaller fleas to bite 'ein'' there is probably more 
coffee shipped to this market, termed Cucuta, tlian is grown in the 
district of that name. 

Next in order of merit comes Merida, then Tovar, Boeono, and 
Trujillo; the first named is sometimes equal to or snperior to 
Cucuta ; the last mentioned is the commonest, sometimes contain- 

•ing stones and dirt. 

The coffee is grown on the western side of a range of moun- 
tains running northeast and southwest across the northwest conier 
of Venezuela. The plant was first introduced into the region in 
1784 by a Catholic priest. Tlie tree thrives beat m the temperate 
region, but to some extent is cnltivated in the tiiyrra eaUejit^} (hot 
region), where, however, the product is of inferior quality. On 
the high lands the plant can be grown without shade, but in such 

• instances the tree is short lived. Generally the young shoots are 
planted in parallel lines under the shade of large trees, the Cucare, 
The first crop is gathered ^vhen the tree is fomr or five years old, 
the harvest beginning in Octobcn The berries are picked by 
haud and earned to a building where they are prepared for mar- 
ket by one of the two processes described in a previous chapter. 
I .'Coffee that is prepared by means of a pulping machine is called 

.cafe de^mresddo, and that which is subjected to the terrace or 
drying plan is termed cafe triU^ido. The latter is inferior, as the 
drying of the berries causes a deteriorating change in eol(»r, smell 
and taste of the bean* Good Venezuela coffee should have a light 
bluish -green color and a peculiar aromatic smell, and tlie beans 

ifihould be of equal size and shape. In Venezuela 1,000 to 1,500 
trees are planted upon Sk/atiegada (one and three-quarter acres) of 
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groimd. A well-developed tree yields from one-lialf to one potind 
of coffee* 

Liiguayra coffee is grown on highlands in the province of 
Valencia, eorao six or eight miles fix>m the capital citv of Caracas, 
in Venuzuela. A coast range of mountains extends through tlie 
nortli western part of the province of Caracas. The bulk of the 
crop is sent to Euroj>c* The best coffee is shipped to the United 
States under the name of washed Caracas, Caracas Lagiiayra, and 
Trilla<los. The balance of the LagnajTU crop forms the lai^ger 
part of what is ternicJ Puerto Cabell o, the latter being the name 
of a shipping port fm*ther west on Uie Caribbean Sea, This oof- 
fee is known as Puerto Cabello Trillados, and graded npon the 
Rio basis, as the bean approxiniates Rio coffee in sixe and color. 
The last named is inferior to Maracaibo in ^piality. In the 
province of Coro a low grade of coffee is raised and shipped from 
Puerto Cabello as Laguayra or Maracaibo. 

Maracaibo coffee is put up in thin sisal hemp bags, containing 
130 pounds ; the Laguayra in heavy burlap bags, usually holding 
110 pounds, net; there is, however, no uniformity, as the coSee 
is received in all soils of shapes. The bags are marked with the 
initial letter of the consignor or consignee, under which is a letter 
designating the province m which the coffee was grown. Too 
much reliance must not be placed upon these marka, as inferior 
coffee is often branded with the initial letter of a district growing 
a tine grade. The average imports of Laguayra coffee into tlie 
United States for ten years have been about 90,000 bags, or 6,139 
tona. 

Savanilla coffee is grown in tlie United States of Colombia, ; 
and about the town of Ocana, on the western slope of the 
from which the Cucuta crop is received. It ranks in the New 
York market below Maracaibo, Another variety of fine monntam 
coffee, (piite equal to fine Cucuta, is grown in tlie same repnhlic, 
and designated Bogota. It is shipped from the town of Uonda. 

Angostura is a large, spongy coffee, not nmch in favor h« 
It is niise«l in Venezuela and shipped from Cutdad, Holivar, 
town four hundred miles from the mouth of the Orinoco River. 
The tables below show the imports into Atlantic United St 
porta, of Maracaibo, Lagunyra, and New Grenada coffee. 
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Importaiwn of Maracaibo Coffe^^ into the Untied Slates {Atlantic 
(hast), 1866 to 1881. 



T«r, 


Bug!. 


Tmu, 


Ymt, 


Bagi. 


Twu. 


1866.......... 


53,611 

55,387 

93,371 

53,706 

117.218 

102,302 

170.305 

08,043 


2,890 
3,041 
6,123 
2,910 
0,437 
5,C16 
0,351 
5,383 


1874 .., 


71,001 

66,255 

153,461 

184.856 
804,684 

100,604 
234,680 


8,898 


1867 


1875 1 


8,575 
8/221 
9,905 

10,066 
10 098 


1868 


1^6.... 


1869 


1677 


1870 


1878 


1871 , 


1879. V. 

1880 , 


1872 


12,573 


1873 







AYenge for fifteen years, 1866-1881 123,833 bags, 6^708 ton«. 

Average lor tea years, 1871-1880 148,528 " 8,019 ** 



Imparts of Laguayra and Puerto Qihello Coffee into the Umted 

States (Atlantic Coast), from 1866 to 1881, 






1666. 
1867, 
1868. 
1869. 
1870, 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 






62,550 

44,019 
62,884 
42,657 
36,931 
60,205 
126,603 
105,896 



TODI, 



8,072 
2,162 

3,087 
2,095 
1,610 
8,308 
6,210 
5,230 



Year. 



1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
1880. 



B«««. 



143,341 

144.177 
41,500 

132,083 

103,680 
61,3^3 

124,741 



6,634 
7,451 

2,038 
5,905 
5,091 
3,014 
6,125 



ATcrage for fifteen years, 1 866-1881. 80,763 bags, 4,228 tons. 

Average for ten years, 1871-1880. 100.241 " 5,139 ** 
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OF CENTRAL iJfEBICA. 



Coffee is the chief article of export from the Central Amer* 
ican States. The climate and soil are weU adapted to ita cultiva- 
tion. Tlie finest coffee is raised on the highlands, and is poe- 
seesed of a delicate aromatic flavor, while its drinking qnalitiee 
equal, if thej do not surpass, the better known Java and Mocha. 
The States of Costa Ilica and Gnatenjala lead in tlie cultivation 
of this variety, and then, in the order named, San Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Hondiu^as. In 1S45 the Kepnblic of Coeta Rica 
passed a decree encouraging the deviilopmc^nt of coffee plantations. 
The sides of the magnificent hills about the towns of San Jorf 
and Cartago were soon covered with coffeetrees, the plantert 
rapidly growing rich from the product. Thirty-five years ago 
coffee cidture in Costa liica amounted to very little, while in 187tS 
the crop was 18,000,000 pounds; in 1877,25,987,101 pounda; 
and in 1878, 18,005,206 pomids. 

In the New York market the term Costa Rica waa formerly 
applied to all imports of coffee from Central America, hot re- 
cently the Central American pi-odiict has further taken the dis- 
tinctive names of the various states from whence it comes. 

Definite stAtisticjil infonnation respecting the crops of the dif- 
ferent states in Central America is hard to obtain. An estimate 
made in February, 18S1, by importers in this city largely inter- 
ested in the Central American coffee trade, places tlie average 
crop of Guatemala at 300,000 to 350,000 quintals (30,000,000 
to 35,mx»,OU0 pounds) ; CosU Rica, 300,000 to 350,000 quintals 
(30,000,0<X) to 35,000,000 pounds); Salvador, 150,000 quintalt 
(15,000,000 ponndft); Nicaragua, 35,000 quintals (25»000,000 
pounds); Honduras, 10,000 quintals (10,000,000 pounds)—* 
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total production for Central America of &x)m 110,000,000 to 
120,000,000 pounds, or my about 50,000 Urns per annum. Costa 
Rica has produced a crop of 400,000 quintals (40,000,000 pounds), 
and Guatemala rising 300,000 quintals (30,000,000 pounds) * 
From Guatemala there were exported, m 1875,7,302 tons; in 
1876, 9,260 tons; in 1879, 11,251 tons. The crop of 18S0-81 
is estimated at 225,000 to 250,0(K) quintals, or 10,000 to 11,000 
tons. The export from Salvador was, in 1877, 10,992,9*J7 pounds, 
or 4,908 tons. 

I regard the preceding estimate as representing a maximum 
crop, yet one of our leading importing firms, for many years in 
the Central American trade, places the average total annual crop 
of the five Central American states for the past five years at 
70,000,000 pounds, or say 35,000 tons. The industry has made 
lipid advances for the past ten years, and the best informed per- 
>nfi in regard to it loiik for a continued increase, 

A great diversity in modes of cultivation and preparation pre- 
Tails. In some instances the planters use the most pruiiitive 
methods, and upon other estates the most improved macliinery is 
employed and the greatest care exercised in the cleaning and 
selection of the beans into different sizes. Costa Rica coffee diE* 
fers in shape from liio or Java, approximating more closely to 

• Aooordlng to Prof. Vrh Den Berip, President of the Java Bank^ the produo' 
tion of coffee in CentTtil America fttnonntedin 18<35to9,(K'>0,000 kUos. (19, 1)51, 030 
pooiids), &Dd the average from 1876 to 187B wa« d2,500,{)00 kilos. (71,l$4a,500 
paaodfl) per anDunt 

Dr, Neumano-SpaUart giTes the exports of San Salvador in 1877 at 54,710 
centner (0,030,883 Ihs.), and the total of Central America at 288,045 centner 
(31,75l»3l)() lbs). (Uebersiohten iil>cr Production, etc.) 

The FreDch official *' Annalea da Oommeree Exteriear," for March, 1980, No, 
^ld6, ?ivea the ralae of the exporta of coffee from San Salvador in 1876 at 
$1,209,362 (93.5 cents United Statea monej) ; 1877, at $1,686,444; and 1878, 
at $1,180,069. It also ^vea the exports from Gaateinala in 1978 at 20,935,000 
ponnda, valned at 16,748,702 franca. 

The Conflul-Generai of Guatemala at New York atatea that 2fi,201,685 poundi 
of coffee, rained at $4,032,270, were exported from Guatemala during the year 
1B79. 

M. Darley de Thiersant, Consnl -General and Charir6 dVAffaire« of France at 
Onafetnala, reports the exports of coffee from the Republic of Nicaragua dur- 
ing the jear 1878 to the value of $1,265,825 (ot Central America). (Bulletin 
Coosnlaire Fran^aia, p. 65, lere Faaoiciile, 1880.) 
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the best grades of Maracaibo. In color it varies from a dark to a 
light grayish green. When roasted it ha^ a heavier body tha 
Java or MaracaibOj possessing a fine, rich flavor, considered bj 
experts as equal to tlie finest kinds gro\^'n. It is wortli noticing 
that in opposite quarters of the globe, Costa Rica and South In- 
dia occupy the same north latitude, and that their respective 
growths approach one another in qimlitj. The Costa Ilica 
berry is a very fine coffee, that is often sold for Moc-ha, It 
grown upon Mocha shoots, but it loses the hard flinty appearance^ 
of the true Mocha bean, and varies from it in size and color. The 
difference in climate and soil also change© its flavor from that of 
the true Arabian product 

The cultivation of tlie coffee tree in Guatemala is increasing, 
fto much so that it is expected tlie export will reach 20,000 tons 
within the next five years. In 1875, the export was 7,302 tonS|_ 
and in 1876, 9,260 tons. The yield on tlie Pacific slope rea<!^he 
three pounds per tree, and in specially favored spots as high as fivo 
pounds, while on the Atlantic side, in the Vera Paz, or ( 'Oban dia^j 
trict, only one pound is obtained. The Guatemala liean varic 
from a dark to a bluish green. Some of it runs unusually unifonn 
in size, as it is carefully picked over several times. Tlie fine 
grades are regarded as equal in flavor, and by sonae judges, snpe-1 
rior to any other coffee grown. The Salvador bean is of a yellow 
cast, and is possessed of a very sweet smell. The product of lion 
dnras is mottled in appearance, and the bean^ broken. Nicar 
produces but little, the whole of which goes to market aa < 
Kica or Guatemala coffee. 

Ilecently some 70,000 tree« have been planted in the CTiiriqai 
diatriet, in the State of Panama, and this marks the beginning of 
the enterprise in that state. 

A San Jrancisco trade report for the year 18S0, aaya: 

"We are dowly but surely obtaining the whole of the 
in Central American coffee grown on tlie Pacific coast. During 
the past year imports exceeded by over six and a half nullioB 
pounds those of 1879, and by more than four million potmds the 
of the greatest importing year ever before noted. The ehipment 
from Costa Rica during 1880 were unusually large, being an 
mented by that portion of the previous ci-op, which, uwiu^ 
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excessive and early rains in 1879, could not arrive at port of 
delivery daring that eeasoa. TIius, the imports from that repub- 
lic were 40,095 bags in the year just passed, against 24,414 bags 
in 1879, and 32,160 bags in IS 78. 

"The imports of Guatemala in 1880, have been 61,020 bags, 
against 40,028 bags in l87i>, and 48,957 bags in 1878, 

" The imports of Salvador coffee last year were, 32,455 bag% 
against 20,400 bags in 18TI), and 21,371 bags in 1878.'* 

*'The imporbs of Central American coffee into Pacific coast 
ports in 1880 reached 18,853,826 pounds, or 8,4(>1 tons, which, 
added to Atlantic Coast import s, make a total of 16,171 tons. 



Importati<m of JVew Grenada^ and Cmta lika Chffee into the 
UniUd SM£^ {AtlaMic Coast), 1866 to 1S81. 



Y«. 



[1866. 
rldflT. 



1971. 



Bug.. 


Tom. 


7,880 


890 


ft,755 


488 


16.011 


801 


©,637 


4S2 1 


12.290 


6U 


22.364 


1,112 


8(»,372 


1,608 ,; 


»G,034 


1,824 1 



T«6r* 



1874. 

1875, 
187«. 
1877. 
1878. 
ly70. 
14*80. 



Bagi. 



42J03 

41,153 
31,529 
46,994 
87,074 
78,929 
125,581 



T<HUI. 



2,131 
2,058 

i,5Ga 

2,370 
2,111 
4,850 
7,710 



Aremge for fifteen years, 1866-1880 36,648 biga^ 2,001 tona. 

▲Terage for ten yeai^, 1 871-1880 . „ 40,413 ** 2,724 * * 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE COFFEE mDURTBY IN MEXICO AND OTHER OOUNTBIES. 



The coffee-tree finds a congenial home in Mexico and in Cen- 
tral America. 

'* It may be an nnknown fact to many Americans," writes 
the Hon. John W, Foster, United States Minister to Mexico^ 
'* that at our very doors, in Mexico, our neighboring republic, 
there exists the agricultural capacity to prodoce all the coffee that 
can be coneumed in the United States, and of a quality equal to 
the best grown in any country. Mexico, it is true, is exporting 
very little coffee and 6cai*cely figures in the coffee-producing ooim* 
tries, but its capacity and adaptability for its production have 
iKjen tested by more than fifty years of successful cultivation/* 

A correspondent of the JVt^ic Yark lit raid wrote to that jour* 
nal in Fehruaiy% 1S70, that " the pecidiarly adaptable soil and 
csUmate, altitude^ and condition of atmosphere necessary to the 
prodaction of coffee are possessed by an area of no narrow limit 
in the State of Vera Cruz, while in the States of Jalisco and 
Michoacan tho lands yielding coffee crops from perennial trees 
may be measured by the scores of leagues/' 

The government is encouraging tlie prodnction, and if Mex- 
ico is spared political troubles, she is likely to add very largely 
to thd world's supply witbin the next ten years. The aama 
causes, liowever, wliich have in the past paralyzed the growth 
of the nation^s general prosperity have equally retarded tho 
progress of this branch of agriculture. Tlie ct»ffee pHwluction 
of Mexico has, heretofore, been almost entirely limited to sup 
plying the home demand, which is quite large; but it ia. now 
creating a considerable foreign trade, the export to the Unitdd 
States for the year ending Jmie 30, 1880, reaching a total of 
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6,789,693 pounds, valued at 81,265,970; 1879, 8,307,040 pounds; 
1878, 6,337,063 poundjs. The tree is grown chiefly in the States 
of Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Tabasco, Colima, on the Sierra, and in the 
mountaijious parts of Sontbern Mexico. The product is ckesed 
either as coast or mountain coflfee, the dislinguishing features of 
which are tliat wliile the bean of the coast coffee is light and 
spongy, that of the mountain product is hard and flinty. Mexican 
coflfee is known in the New York market as Taliasco, Jalapa, Cor- 
dova, and Oaxaca. The first named is a coast coffee, generally of 
poor quality, as it is cultivated in the twrra caltenls (hot region), 
Ijnng along the coast of the Gulf of Campeche ; it is the lowest 
grade of Mexican coflfee. That designated Jalapa has a email, 
yellowish bean, rather short and wide, but irregular in size, im- 
perfectly cleaned, and including many broken beans, and those 
covered witli pat>clics of tlie brown inner skin of the berry. The 
Sierra bean k small, with a greenish cast, and approximates in 
oliPU^r to mountain coffee. It is grown on table-lands, and it 
is no^ as a rule, nicely cleaned. 

(Cordova furnishes a larger and longer bean, uniform in size, 
weU cleaned, and usuaOy green in color. This coffee is often pol- 
ished and used as a substitute for Rio. From the same district 
there is exported a large white bean that is called Mexican Java. 
All of the above, except that named Tabasco, are usually sold 
from first hands under the name of Cordova coffee. Oaxaca 
is a rough, green, raoimtain coffee, coming from the province 
of Oaxaca and surrounding districts. It has the dark green, 
semi-transparent appearance of a mountain coffee, but unfortu- 
nately is not pi*operly hulled and cleaned, as much of it has the 
inner skin of the berry attached, and many of the beans are 
smashed, owing to the planters using a common roller instead of 
improved machinery. Were tliis coffee properly cleaned and care- 
fully assorted, it would rival in appearance and flavor almost any 
upland coffee raised in Costa Rica and Jamaica. In Colima, on 
the west coast, is grow^ a berry usually called Tepic, the bean, 
when prepared, approaching in style the small flinty Mocha. 
Almost all of it is consumed in the province where grown, selling 
for forty to fifty cents per pound on the plantation, the select pea- 
berry commanding from $1 to $1;25 per pound. 
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Ill flavor Tabasco is the inildeet, Sierra next, tlien Cordova, 
which closely approaches Kio in Btrength, bixt Is destitute of its 
hareli, pungent taste. Oaxaca coffee, if free from eour hea?)^ 
dririk& like tlie product of Costa Rica. White Cordova, or Mexi- 
can Java, approaches, when one year old, good Cucuta Maracaibo 
in flavor. Age greatly modifies the rank flavor peenliar to Mexi- 
can cofiEee, In 1879, 163,508 pounds were imported into San 
Francisco, and in 1S80, 44,301* p^nmds. France takes a large. 
part of the Mexican erop. The coffee is nsualJy shipped in 
lai^ grass bales, weighing from 220 to 260 pounds. Occasionally 
lots are received, especially tlie "White Cordova, packed in 
made of native hemp, weighing 130 to 140 poimds, the pael 
being tied with a heavy rope- Now and then half-bales are 
ceived, called pockets or mat% and weighing 80 to 100 pow 
Actual tare ia allowed the purchaser. 



PRODUCnoH AT OTHISB POMITB. 

Along the west coast of South America, in the states of Peru, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia, plantations are found, but only from the 
latter state is any coffee exp*>rted. The largest quantity exported 
from Bolivia in any one year was 543 tons, and the smallest ainc 
1867, 70 tons, the average for seven years — 1870-77 — being 307 
tons annually. 

The islands of the Pacific do not contribute any appredabhll 
quantity to the world's supply. The Hawaiian Islands escport an 
irregular quantitj% as will be noted by refei'ence to the foUowingJ 
table of exports from Honolulu : 



Tmt. 


Ponodt, 


Ymr. 


Fouwlii. 


.« 


W.^ 1 


1861 


45,000 
811,000 
841,000 
415,000 


1871 

1878 

1878 

1874. 


47,000 
8&d.000 
262,000 

75,000 j 


1875 

1876 ». 

1877 


166,000 


1854 


154,000 


IMO. ........ 


131,000 


1870 





In 1878 the imports of Hawaiian coffee into the United Stat 
were 118,100 pounds; in 1879, 40,417 pounds; in 1880, 77,948 
pounds. From the above figures it appeaii^ that Hawaiian eofi 
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cnltiration is declining, and this is probably due to the pnaliing 
of the sugar industry, wliich flourishes by reason of the recipro- 
city treaty with the United States, which admits sugar into porta 
of the country frc^e of duty, tliis giving a monopoly to ciipitalists 
on the Pacific coast owning sugar refineries. These parties have 
opened large sugai- estates in the Sandwich Island.^ and are mak- 
ing the most of a treaty conferring quite extraordinary privileges, 
and having several years yet to run. The legislation wliich au- 
thorized tliis treaty was not above suspicion, and, while it may 
succeed in its object and enrich a few persons who were in a 
position to monopolize its benefits, it is unjust to our American 
sugar industry and opposed to the time-honored principle of no 
favoritism, which has heretofore ruled in the foi*eign policy of 
the United States, 

In the island of Tavinni, in the Fiji group, there are some 
half dozen coffee-estates, ranging in area from fifty to three hun- 
dred acres. Coffee-trees here are just coming into bearing (18S0). 
At the Sydney exhibition the first gold medal was awarded to an 
exhibit of coffee from Fiji. The leaf disease has, however, made 
its appearance on some of the estates. So far as its present rela- 
tions to the world's supply are concerned, Fiji is scarcely worth 
the mention. Taliiti grows a few tons annually. 

Is the United States to enter the lists as a coffee-producing 
country ? From the Annual Report of the Agricultural Bureau 
(1879) it appears that coffee has been successfully cultivated 
within our own borders. A Mrs. Julia Atzeroth, of Braiden 
Town, Manatee County, Florida, sent to Commissioner Le Due a 
branch of coffee grown in the open air, together with the follow- 
ing letter ; 



0b37, W, G. La Dt7C, Comnmsi&ner, Washmgtony D, C: 

Dear Sir — Toura of the 20 th of lust month arrived B&fei and I can aaeure 
j<ro that I felfc greatly houoi-ed to find that you appreciate my experiraeDt in 
growing coffee, and that mine ehotild be the otily coffee in the United States. 1 
feel sare it can be successfaUy gn^wn farther sonth^ where frost never come«, 
ami there is an abundance of land and boO suited to its grrowtb. My trees are 
tiow attracting' cooJiLderable attention. Many persons come to see them and aak 
for seed, 

I have giren some Beed, and I will try to enoonrage its cnltivation, to im- 
piQiTe the country thereby. That la why I tried it, and now I feel satiated il 
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win be m eoooesft, if fairly tried. I came to tlii^ State some thirty yeai9 1 
and am one of the first sett] era in Manatee. I would like to see jon and tell' 
yoa mj expenecce in Florida* I would not exchange my home for any other 
State I know of. Florida needs nothing bnt energy and indtutry to make its 
people indefKondent. 



The department has supplied Mrs. Atzeroth with a number of 
joung trees with which to enlarge her experiment, and also fur- 
nish other persons in the same locality, and farther south, with 
plants which ehould, if carefully planted and successfully culti- 
vated, bear coffee within five years. 

It is something to know that a loJgment has been effected on^ 
the coast of Floi'ida, and though four trees, so far, are known to 
have been suceesafully grown and fruited, yet whether the coffee 
will ripen thoroughly and prove as profitable here as it has done 
in other countries is yet to be determined. 

The following letter from a resident of Bogota, bearing on the 
subject of coffee-production in the ITuited States, is of interest, 
becauj^e of its intelligent treatment of the subject, and the amount 
of informatioii therein contained. Commissioner Le Due is also 
entitled to much credit f(*r his eoteifuise and originality in 
deavoring to promote the agricultural welfare of the country, nc 
only in this, but in many other directions. 



T» (As Hon, Wx « G. Ln Due, Commmianer of AgneuUure, WaMnfftim, D. C. , 
U.aA.: 

Bm — [ have noUoed a circtilar iwued by the department aeeldng info 
tion in regard to ooffee. Ab I have freqaently fianed throngh the ootd*oount 
ooffee region in thi4 neighborhood « and have mode ft a point to inform my 
aa to the paiticuIarB of the oolture and habits of the plant, I take the Uberly i 
writing yon aa follows : 

It la tme that the coffee doe* not require a Tery hot climate. In £aol« ' 
which U ndaed io the oolder regiona la moat highly eet«emed and briaga 
highest price In the home and European marketik 

ItH upward range li Limited by the froftt-Line, ae U that of the oranga, ] 
taln^ and bamboo. In a tnbte compiled from Bouaainganlt and Hnmboldl, tWI 
ooffee appears aa the hardient of theae, enduring a t^mporatoie one dogr*^ 
colder than the oranc^, three colder than the plantain, and five colder than i 
bamboo. Local anthoritiei aaenre me this la a miatake aa regarda tba i 
whldh ia mora bardy tbaii the ooffee. An Engliah writ^ fixea et» Ibt 
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WB » tent, ftftjing that whereTer it grown the olimaie is soitable for coffee. 
There seems to be no doubt tbat the coffee will endure more cold than the bam* 
boo, so thAt the latter faibi to serre aa aa Indication of the northern limit of the 
ooff&e. And for thia reason, both the eoffee and the orango will grow at a 
lieight so cold as to prevent their having fruit. But aa the Sonthem snmmer 
has a g-enuine hot-country temperature, the coffee would bear^ as the orange 
does, in the seasou, if it could be carried throug-h the winter. 

This is the crucial point. Even in the plantations below the froflt-line the 
coffee suffers at times from an extiaordinary visitation of frost, or from the oold 
inodnoed bj a hailstorm^ and it is generally admitted that a frost will kill it. 
On tlie other hand, it is said to grow^ in peculiar circuraAtances. above tbe frost- 
line* Here in Bogota, for instance (temperature GO' F.), H will grow, without 
bearing, in the open air about the bouiiea, but it will not live out on the plain 
-where there are froats so heavy as to often kill tbe potato. This is merely an 
illustratJou of the fact, well uDderstoofl in the North, that a frost, like a dew- 
fall, «nd unlike a freeze, can be guarded ag^ainst by a slight eovertng^the shade 
of & tree or building often serving to protect the vegetation in its vicinity while 
tbat more exposed is blighted. Now it is deemed essential that the coffee- plant 
should be shaded. Tbe usual plan is to plant the coffee and the plantain 
^OigeUier, so that the latter, by its rapid growth, may furolsh shade before the 
coffee needs it. Some prefer to plant, alao, certain fruit* trees to take the place 
of the plantain at a later date. The excessive beat of the summer in the Gulf 
States woold oertainlj call for a liberal shading of the plantations. The ques- 
tion then anses as to whether the shade provided for summer would serve to 
'protect the plants from frost in the winter. As I have no personal knowledge 
of the severity of the winter or of tbe character and habits of the trees available 
for this purpose, I cannot form even an opinJon as to the probability of the s ac- 
cess of the expenitieut. The question would still present itself whether it 
tnight not be feasible to protect the plants by keeping the ground wet, whioh is 
said to be sufficient to save the potatoes here, or by coverings of straw, or by 
smoldering fires raisuig clouds of smoke on exct?ptionaIly cold nights. I believe 
that tbe large profits of the coffee culture would warrant even these meosurea 
if Uiey were found to serve the purpose. 

The beet crops that I hare seen have been on a rich black loam, too rocky to 
be worked with the plow, and on tbe slopes of ravines. It is said that the plant 
dies out ia a few yeare on clay soii But the Liberian plant is said to flourish 
on such soil. It belongs, however, to the very hottest of climates. I attribute 
the better condition of the plants on sloping grouud to the fact of their being 
more shaded. If the shedding of wati^r more readily has anything to do with 
it, that could be effected on level ground by proper drainage. It is generally 
held tbat the coffee will not flourish on wet ground, though the best plants I 
ever saw were within a few fcot of an unfailing stream. 

The fact is tbat agriculture in tropical countries is done in such a slovenly 
meimer ; so few experiments are tried, and those few so carelessly ; there is 
^pueh ft lack of aocurate observation and comparison of aotes^ as well as of enter- 
I and sound judgment, that it is difficult to arrive at brond noti accurate 
dona on many of these subjects. As a mlei each man attributea to 
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the QAtnre of tbe ptani effecta whidi arise from the aoddeufca of his looaiion or 
treatment. 

Aji wiUiidl email fmita^ ih^ perfeotion of the coffee-berry dependi on a good 
supply of moisttire. In the iropioa the priQcipal cropa follow immediaiety after 
the clo$«e of the rainy c^easoEa, and If the rain fails the crops are Itgbt, ae ibo 
berriea dry np and fall off without ripening. The heavy sammer raine ixi the 
Southern States would probably come jnst at the right time. But I should not 
advise any one to put in coffee on a piece of ground that could not be irrigated, 
though it id often done, 

Fracttoe varies in regard to the nnmber of plants to the acre. After looking 
over a plantation, noting the plants in best condition, and making meaaare- 
menia, I determined, to my own satiafactionf that the best way^ in a cold oonak- 
try, at leasts in to plant in rows four yards apart and two yards apart in the 
row. The branchi'3 interlock in the row (which some regard as OAoetsary), and 
the distance between the rows allows of moving about for GuUivatlng aod gath- 
erings By trimming, the foliage can be made aa open or as crowded aa may bo 
deemed best, while the wider spaces between the rows allow of the extension of 
the branches in that direction if they should be crowded in the other. Thia 
gives about OCK) plants to the acre. 

The yield is eattmated sometimes bjb low as two pounds to the plant. Bai 
the same cultivator who gives me this figure aaya he is ooDTinised that Ihe in- 
crease of the yield ind«&nitely is only a queation of improred cultivation- ▲ 
more osuai estimate ia three pounds, A Scotchman in the neighborhood, who 
has brought more intelligence and care to the examination of the matter 1 
any other cultivator here, claims to have plants under special cultivation 
yield ten pounds each. This is about the figure olaimed for the Liborian plank 
No one could foretell what would be the result of trnaaf erring the plant ta a 
country where it would have but one bearing season, instead of twov aa here; 
but it is natural to suppose that it would exert itself with exceptional wigoi is 
that one season. In all probability the more careful and judicious treatment 
that it would there receive would produce results even beyond those comroooly 
attained iu this country. 

It is olaimed that the Liberian plant, and perhaps some others in tiha 
hot country, are in full bearing at three years of sge. This is not true of tih# 
colder country, where they just begin to bear at three years, and attain UMir 
maturity at from five to freven yearn. Here is the chief esqsense of felUiif up 
a plantation. The first inveittment has to lie anproductlve, and the 
have to be fought unceasingly through these years. When onc« the 
obtain their growth their shade keeps the weeds down almost without furtbar 
attention. 

It is oaoal here to estimate the expense roughly as half the vidue of the oef- 
fee. That raised in this neighborhood was sold last year in Bogota ot Huodft 
at about twenty cents per pound, and the planters counted that half elaar ; 
that is, they allowed ten cents a pound for expenses. The Scotehman alwva 
mentioned has aatisfled himself that the cost of prodnolioa ia bat fiva oaola a 
pound. 

I oonolttde, theo, that ooffae oan Im laiied aaoocaif ally over a latfe pait of 
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California and in the Lower Colorado and Bio Grande Valleys, where irrigation 
is practicable ; that it is exceedingly doubtful whether it could be raised in the 
Gulf States ; tltat there may be a poesibility of this being accomplished through 
careful experiment and persistent effort, haying a view to the discovery of a 
method of cultivation adapted to the dimate or to the production of a hardier 
Tariety, as was done in Russia in the case of wheat ; that the importance of the 
matter, viewed in relation not only to the aggregate cost of importations into 
the United States, but considered also as one of the most profitable branches 
of agriculture, which it certainly is, would justify almost any outlay necessary 
to test the question systematically and thoroughly. 

Willis Wsaybb. 

Bogota, October 18, 1879L. 
11 
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ADULTEBATIOH OF COFFEE. 



A PEDiAKY reqiiisite for making a good mp of coffee 
course, coffee. 

This might appear a euperflooes statement, but, in reality, it 
deserves to be caref iillj kept in view by tlie consumer, coueidering 
the number of preposterous substances now in the markets of tho 
world, from which many of our confiding and deluded fellow-men 
daily endeavor to extract the much-desired beverage. 

The adulteration of coffee and the vast scale on which it xb 
practised^ are wcll-knoiATi facts. 

I have already, for many reasons, dwelt on the advisability of 
the rule that every family should grind their own coffee* Were 
this rule invariably observed by the entire coffee-consuming pub- 
lic, coffee adidteration would soon be relegated into the limbo of 
lost arts. I have, indeed, heard of a contrivance patented, years 
ago, by an ingenious Englishman, for the purpose of nioidding 
chicory and other substances into coffee-beans. But this form of 
adulteration, even though improved by tlie fertile minds of our 
countrymen, would ever be comparatively easy of detection, and 
consequently much less to be dreaded than adulterants in the 
treadierous disgnise of the ground article. 

Coffee consumers who, finding it impossible or inconvenient 
to do the grinding at home, purchase their coffoe almady ground 
(and they are numbered by thousands), tread a path beset with 
snares and delusions. All trouble in this direction c%Ti lie avoided 
when resident quite a distance from the store or roasting establiali* 
ment^ by using the whole coffee sold in pound packages bearing 
the guarantee of well-known houses. The powder which 
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carry home from the retail grocery, in the fond belief that it iB 
coffee, may not contain more tlian a mere epriiikling of the aro- 
matic berry, while the rest is made up of worthless or even nox- 
iiouA substances, thrown in to make bulk and give color to the 
iecoction when made. 

Ail sorts of ingredients have been used in the sophistication of 
coffee, the range extending all the way from insipid vegetables to 
snch abominations as tlie hfjhd liver of animals. 

In the works of English chemists and the reports of Parlia- 
mentary Conimitteea, dating from ten to twenty*five years baek, 
we find that chicory, roasted grain, roasted peas and beans, car- 
rots, parsnips, potatoes, acorns, mangold-wurzel, hipins, sawdust, 
Venetian red, and fragments of the baked liver of oxen and 
^torses wem severally detected in samples of so-called ground 
leoffee sold in the London shops (Ilassall). So far, indeed, was 
lie practice carried, that it was scarcely possible at that time to 
procure samples, no matter at what price, that were not largely 
adulterated. Appropriate legislation and the enlightenment of 
the public mhid on this subject have since, to a great extent, 
cheeked these practices and led to a somewhat healthier condition 
of the coffee trade in the English market; but the evil still 
flouriflbe^ in the United States, although, so far as I am aware, 
nothing worse than ground peas, rye, and chicory are used for the 
purpose of adulteration. 

The story is told of a traveller, who, stopping at a country 
hotel somewhere between the Mississippi and the Alleghanies, 
LMtonished the proprietor by engnlfing cup after cup of the hotePs 
OolFee, '* You seem to be very fond of coffee, sir," could not but 
remark the host, aa he tendered the stranger his fifth cup of the 
liquid. " I am indeed, sir," replied the otlier, gravely, *' I always 
ake one cup of coffee at breakfast, and I am still in hopes of ar- 
riving at that quantity before I leave this table. Will you favor 
me, sir, with another cup or two of this preparation ? " 

If that persistent coffee-drinker is yet in the land, he must 
etiD very often find himself in the necessity of resorting to the 
ame expedient. 

Nor are complaints like the following unfreciuently seen in the 
^public prmts : 
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BUI COFPSB Df THB BefiTAXmJUTTa 

Ta THE Editor op the He bald : 

Please call the attention of the Board of Health to the aiticle (b»d coffee) 
teryed in city restaurants. It is damaging to the oonatitatLon of moa^ aztd 
Bhotild not bo allowed to be Bold. 



Tlie fact is, at very few, if any, of the average eatiiig-hoiuee%J 
or restaurants, can a person procure a cup of unadiilterateil cuflFee,] 
And in the vast majority of poorer Lonseholds, tlie stuff which 
they porchiiee and U6»e under the name of coffee is merely a com- 
pound of extraneous substaDces which have nothing in common 
with coffee but the color when roasted and ground. 

The foDowing Btateinent occurs in a copy of the Scienii^^ 
American, published toward the close of our late war: 

**Tlie editor of the Baltimore American lately visited the 
commissary department of one of the large military hospitals, and 
noticed several barrels of dried coffee-grounds, the purpose where- 
of excited his curiosity. The polite commissary infonned him 
tliat they received twelve dollars a barrel for the grounds. * But 
what is it purchased for?- he asked. * Well,' &aid the commis- 
sary, hesitatingly, * it is re-aromatized by the transforming hand] 
of modern chemi8tr3% and put up in packages, which are decorated 
with attractive labels and high-sounding names,'" 

T}ie principal adidterant^s, however, now resorted to in this 
coimtrv, aa before sUted, are chicory and roasted rye and peu»| 
These ingredlenta are pakned off in vast quantitiee on the Am€ 
can coffe^-drinker. 

All of the so-called patent or proprietary grmind coffe 
which in various st^^Ies of showy packages and nn«ier seduclire'^ 
titles are commended to the consumer, consist of notliing but a 
mixture of those adult^erants (chiefly rye and peas) with more or 
less of the genuine substance. 

The high prices which have prevailed m the coffee mi 
6ince 1871, and which are given in another chapter, have greatl] 
dtiTnuhit^d the adulteration of coffee in the United States. 
Anwrmm Grocer of April 29, 187B, commenting on tlie 
qnestion of the coffee-eupplyj remarks : 
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"Another point to be taken into consideration, which has 
been almost comjiietely lost sight of, is the ra[ud increase in tlie 
ffraund-eoffee busineBs, which has reached its present proportions 
within the past two years, and especially last year. 

*' The sLx hundred coffee and epice-milis of this country use 
over one thousand roasting-machines, with a capacity of 1,200,000 
poands a day. These mil Is grind and put up coffee, either in 
pack^es or in bulk, and, as a rule, wherever grinding is done, 
there adulteration is practised, A prominent manufacturer says 
the av^erage basis for this business is the following proportion to 
every 1,000 pounds : 

Roasted peas 400 pounds. 

Roasted rye • 200 *' 

Roasted chicory 100 ** 

Other ingredients, , , 50 " 

Roasted coffee (best qualities) 250 " 

1,000 pounds- 

** This can be sold at a profit to the wholesale merclmnt at 
twenty cents currency \\eT pound, allowing a discount of ten to 
twenty per cent,, and ia sold by retailers at twenty-five cents cur- 
rency. 

** The determined way in which the ground coffee business is 
being pushed, the great quantity now produced, and the low 
prices at which it is furnished render it evident that, sooner or 
later, the importer will find it an important clement in liis calcu- 
lations determining the consumption of pure coffee in this country/' 

What was true in 1S76 is tnie to-day, but we are happy to 
say, not to so great an extent This is chiefly due to a reduction 
in tlie price of coffee, thus increasing the purchasing power of 
consumers ; and to the general introduction of tlie coffee-miH into 
families and also into retail stores. Extremely high prices tend 
to increase the sale of adidterated coffee in packages, whDe cheap 
coffee curtails the demand to very narrow limits. Many brands 
of ground coffee that were popular from 1862 to 1870 did not 
contain more than five or ten per cent, of pure coffc^e, and yet 
they were endorsed as being of superior quality by letters of 
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reeommcndation received from persrma of distinction, probably in 
return for a gift of a Ijox of so-called (x>ffee. 

The root of dandelion, firet dried and ground, makes a very 
tolerable siibBtitute for coffee, perhaps preferable to chicory, but 
it is not used to any considerable extent. Some years ago a brand 
of prepared coffee was put upon the market under the name of 
** Dandelion f'ofFee;" but only a email proportion was really the 
dandelion root, the article being largely composed of ground peai 
and rye, probably owing to the difficulty of procuring any ooBBid^ 
erable quantity of dandelion- 
There are sold to a considerable extent, both in this countiy 
and in Europe, various preparationa called "Coffee Essences.'* 
Some of these are in the fonn of liquids put up in bottles, others 
in the shape of dry, granular particles, which are usually com- 
pressed into rolls, or packets, which are neatly covered with foil, 
paper, and various colored labels. These preparations are, almost 
without exception, the veriest trash, being composed of burnt sugar 
in its various forms, principally of the commonest ''Black Jack** 
syrup or molasses— the residuum left in the refining of sugaiSi 
which is mixed with chicory, the moisture of which is evaporated 
and the rest of it finally roasted, or burnt, to a point where, whan 
again diluted with water, it gives a dark-colored liquid, somewhiU 
resembling, in apj^nram'e^ strong coffee. In some of these so-called 
coffee essences various chemicals are used to eimnlate the genuine 
coffee flavor, and in a very few of tliem there may be a trifle of 
genuine extract of coffee. It may be said tliat these wortbloiB 
compounds are principally used to beguile the laboring eUesoi^ 
and others w^ho are obliged to live in cheap boarding-houses, into 
the idea that tlie dark-colored lifjuid which is put l>efore them BB- 
der the name of coffee is a strong infusion of tlie genuine JUtidfi^ 
when, in reality, if there is any coffee at all in the decoction, it iB 
infinitesimal in quantity, the dark-colored material being added to 
give it the apiiearance of strength. The expense of proilueii] 
strong, pnre, dark-colored extract of eoffee has heretofore 
die Article beyond the purse of the poorer classes of coDStunerB; 
henee, the almost universal use, in whole or in part, of substituteai 
which, as above shown, are in turn frequently eophisdcmtad 
the use of these so-called ^' coffee eesenoee." 
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It may not be amiss, in connection witli tlie subject of coffee 
adulteration, to say a few words here of what is termed " glossing " 
roasted cofifee. The ** glosa," which is made of various starches, 
glues, and mosses, is applied to the coffee while hot, giving the 
coffee an even coating which hardens as it cools. It is claimed 
that the gloss fills up the pores of the coffee, retaining its strength 
and aroraa, besides having a tendency to clear it when the coffee 
is boiled, I am inclined to think that these benefits are over- 
rated, that they are more apparent than real, and that the practice 
t^idfi to prevent that crispness of the coffee, which is desirable in 
grinding. On the whole, it tends rather to iujnro the flavor 
than to improve it 

Many good judges of coffee, however, dissent from this opinion, 
and so great has been the demand for the glossed roasted coffee 
that a patient has been ckmied for the process, and an interesting 
diflcnesion of its validity, in the shape of an extract from the 
American Gf*omr^ will be found in the Appendix to this work. 

After expatiating on the prevalence of adulterants in ground 
coffee, it is proper to state tliat the consumer has it usually in his 
power to solve, by several simple and practical experiments, the 
question as to whether a sample of ground coffee is adidterated or 
not, altliough, of course, the best way is to buy the coffee in the 
bean, and thus avoid all suspicion. 

The following tests are suggested by Dr. Ilassallj in his work 
on "Food:" 

1, Notice whether the ground coffee " cakes " when pressed 
l»etween the fingers or in the paper in which it is folded ; if so, 
there is good reason to believe that it is adidterated, probably with 
chicory* 

2. Place a few pinches of the suspected coffee upon some 
water in a wine-glass ; if part floats and part sinks, it may be pre- 
sumed that it is adulterated either with chicory, roasted grain, or 
some analogous substance. Ground coffee is enveloped in an oily 
substance which prevents its imbibing the water, while the other 
substances absorb the water and gradually subside to the bottom 
to a greater or less extent. 

This test, however, sometimes gives imperfect results, as occa* 
fflonally lard or similar stuff used in roasting the diicory will 
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cause it to float. In most instanceB, also, part of lite coffee sub- 
fiides with the chicory and part of the latter remains on the rar- 
face with the coffee, and after a lapse of a short tinio both coffee 

aud chicory fall to the bottom. 

3. If the cold water to which a portion of ground coffee has 
been added tpiickly becomes deeply colored, it is an evidence 6l 
the presonce of mine roasted vegetable substance or burnt sugar ; 
for, when coffee only u added to water, the li<|uid beoomee 
scarcely colored for some time. 

4r. l^Iake a boiling aqueous solution with the coffee ; if it be 
an infusion of pure coffee, it will be found thin and limpid ; if» 
on the contrary, it be adulterated with any subBtance containing 
mueli gam and starch (as rye, peas, etc.), it will l>e thick and 



I^Astly, spread ont^ on a piece of glass, a little ground coffee 
and moisten it with a few drops of water ; if you are enabled to 
pick out, by means of a needle, minute pieces of a substance of a 
soft consistence, the coffee is doubtless adulterated ; for the parti- 
cles of the coffee-seed are hard and resisting, and do not beoouie 
soft even after prolonged immersion in water. 

These simple means will usually suiBee to detect the general 
fact of adultenitiou. To detennine the character of tlie adulter- 
ants used, we must appeal to science ; and for this purpose, bb 
for so many others, the microscope proves the most po¥rerful 
auxiliary arid most reliable detective. 

Viewed under the magnifying-glass, the component fibres and 
elementary structures of the different ground substances preaent 
peculiarities and charactt^rs that enable an experienced obeenrer 
to identify, beyond a doubt, the particular adidtcrant or adulter^ 
ants employed. 

Chicory is distingiiiahcd by the size, fonn, and ready separa- 
tion of the coiuponent cells of the root, as well as by the preeonce 
of an abundance of spiral vessels of the dott^ form. Boosted 
cereals, beans, etc., by the respective size, fonn, and oUier «diarac> 
tera of the starch granules of which the grains ar© priiaeipaUjr 
composed. Figure 1 (riate L) gives the appearatieey magnified 
to one hundred and forty diametei's, of a fragment of roasted 
coffee ; Fig. 2 (riate I.), that of a fragment of roasted chioorjr ; 
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Fig. 1 (Plate 11.) exhibits a fragitJCDt of geiiiiine ground coffee; 
Fig. 2 (Plate 11. )» ^ sample of ground coffee adulterated with 
chicory, both magnified one hmidrcd and forty diameters. 

Ko fraud or absurdity over lacked a voice rait^ed iu defence 
or extenuation ; and an occasional gmKl word bas been put in for 
the mixture of other eubstances with coffee. Persons, I ain will- 
ing to suppose^ out of the patent*coffeo business, may be found 
who think the admixture of chicory or other adidtcranta an 
improvement on pure coffee. But while there is no discussing 
the eccentricities of individual tastcF, I have no fear of the 
spreading of such heresy. I have tiio liigh an opinion both of 
coffee and of my fellow-men to admit such a possibility. As to 
the statement that in some parts of Euru|Te— in France, for 
instance — a majority of coffee-drinkers prefer the beverage with 
an infusion of chicory, I am inclined to tliinkj w^ith Dr, Ilassall, 
that it is entirely incorrect. I am, inileed, convince, as he is, that 
the undoubtedly large consumption of cliicory iu France is trace- 
able merely to tlie j>i'actice of economy in small things, so charac- 
teristic of the middle and lower classes in that country, and not 
to the gratificMiou of a peculiar taste. I have certainly never 
beard of anybody being avowedly invited there to take a cup of 
"ehioory and coffee," and the following accoimt, which has been 
going tlie rounds of the French papers, of liow the President of 
the French Republic obtained a cup of pure coffee, indicates that 
diiooiy there, as well as here, is esteemed simply an adulteration. 



HOW M. OKEVy GOT A CUF OF COFFEE, 

Everybody knows that M. Grevy never takes wine, not even at 
dinner. But like II. Thiers, he is a passionate lover of enffee. 
To he certain of having his favorite beverage of the best quality, 
he always, when he can, prepares it himself. Some years ago he 
was invited, with a friend, M. Bethmont, to a hunting party by 
M. Menier, the celebrated manufacturer of chocolate, at Noisieh 
It happened tliat M, Grrevy and ISl. Bethmont lost themselves in 
the fores% and, in trying to find their way, they stumbled upon a 
little wine-house, and, tired out, stopped for a rest. Tliey asked 
for something to drink- JL Bethmont foimd his wine excellent, 
but, BB UBuali M, Grevy would not drink, lie wanted coffee, 
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but he was afraid of the decoction which wonld be bronght Him- 
He got a good cnp, however, and this is how he managed it : 

^^ Have you any chicory t " he said to the man. 

"Yes, sir." 

" Bring me some." 

Soon the proprietor returned with a small can of chiooiy. 

" Is that bU. you have i " asked M. Gr^vy. 

"We have a little more." 

" Bring me the rest" 

When he came again with another can of chicory, M. Gr^ 
said: 

" You have no more ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Very welL Now go and make me a cup of coffee." 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF COFFEE ITS MEDICINAL AND OTHEB 

PBOPKETIE8. 

It will prove profitable to examine briefly the verdict rendered 
by chemistry and physiology reepectiug tlie properties of coffee 
and its so-called substituteB, The researches of scientists inform 
us that coffee owes its individuality, if I may so term it, to three 
characteristic constituents; a volatile aromatic oil called caffeone; 
an element called caffeine, identical mth the theine of tea ; and 
a kind of tannic acid, analogous to that of tea, called caffeie acid. 
Each of these elements possesses virtues and powers of its own, 
and plays a part in the general effect prodnced by coffee. 

To the caffeone, or essential oil, which, when chemically sepa- 
rated by ether, presents the consistency of cocoa-butter» is due 
tlie peculiar aod delicions aroma given out by coffee in roasting. 
Taken alone, the oil is found to produce a gentle perspiration and 
agreeable excitement, and to stimulate the mental faculties, while 
it retards, in a marked degree, the process of assimilation and» con- 
sequently, the waste of tissue. It exercises also an aperient effect 
oa the bowels. Over-doses bring on sleeplessness and symptoms 
of congestion. 

Caffeine, which is inodorous, but has a slightly hitter taste, in 
creases the nervous activity of the system ; the heart and pulse are 
quickened, the imagination enlivened. Administered in stronger 
doses, it causes trembling and a sort of intoxication, not unlike 
that resulting from alcoholic stimulants. It is said also to dimin- 
ish the waste of organic tissue. 

The caffeie acid, as it exists in the raw bean, has a decidedly 
astringent tendency. This, however, is modified in the roasting, 
and, besides, counteracted by the aperient properties of the caf- 
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feone. Some Tincertainty seems to prevail, as yet, as to tlie full 
agency of tliis acid, gome elieiitiete ascribing to it the flavor and 
chief properties of coffee as a beverage* 

Uiiited, acting and reacting upon each other, modified in tLeir 
apecific properties by their combination, these three elements give 
rise to the general properties of coffee, which are summed tip m 
follows by Professor Johnstone: *' It exhilarates, arouses^ and 
keeps awake. It counteracts the stupor occasioned by fotiguey 
by disease, or by opium ; it allays hunger to a certaui exteut, gives 
to the weary increased strength and vigor, and imparts a feeling 
of comfort and repose. Its phyeiologieal effects upon the system, 
flo far as they have been investigated, appear to be that, while it 
makes the brain more active, it soothes tlie body generally, makes 
the change and waste of tissue slower, and the demand for food 
in consequence less. All these effects it owes to the conjoint 
action of three uigredients very similar to those contained in tea.** 

It is qmto plain tliat this beneficent chemical trinity is entitled 
to tlie deepest reverence of the true lover of coffee, and deserves 
a high niche in the pantheon of gastronomic deities. 

The identical principle of caffeine and elements analogous 
caffeone and caffeic acid occur in tea, and closely allied princi 
in cocoa, as well as in the leaves and seeds of the South Ainer* 
ican plants which furnish tlie Yerba Mate, or Paraguay tea, and 
the Guarana bi-ead of Brazil — thus seemingly forming a requi- 
site in the diet of nearlj^ the whole of mankind. 

Neither these principles, nor analogous constituents, is found 
in any of tlie adulterants of coffee ; the latter c^n have* therefore, 
none of the peculiar properties of coffee. They are purely and 
simply trash, and a fraud both upon the purse and the stoinaclt 
of the consumer. 

Dr. llassall contrasts chicory and coffee in the following words: 

"Tliey differ from each other in their botanical natiiro, in 
chemical composition, and in physiological action and propertios^ 

'* Coffee is the fruit or seed of a tree, while chicory is tlie 
saceulent root of a herbaceous plant. Now, it is a well-asoer* 
tained fact that, of all parts of vegetables, the fruit and soods 
usually possess the most active properties ; this is no doubt dne 
to the circumstance of their being freely exposed to tlio tnflQenrff 
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of light and air — agencies which promote chemical changes in tlie 
plant, and so effect the elaboration of tiiose complex organic sub- 
aces on wliich the activity of vegetables depends. On the other 
liand^ it must be manifest tliat, as the roots ai-e removed from the 
influence of these powerful agencies^ they cannot be so richly 
endowed with active properties ; and, indeed^ there are but few 
roots which contain either alkaloid or volatile oil^the constitu- 
enta which give to coffee its peculiar virtues. The distinction, 
therefore, between the pi'operties of the seeds and roots of plants 
is ver}^ important-, and it is especially so in the case before us. 

** The infusion of the one is lieavy, mawkish, and nearly des- 
titute of aroma ; tluit of the other is light, fragrant, and refreshing. 
" Coffee contains, as aheady shown, at least three active prin- 
ciples, viz. : the volatile oil, the tannin, and the alkaloid caffeine; 
in chicory there are no analogous constituents. 

"Coffee exerts on the system marked and highly important 
!• physiological effects, of a beneficial character. There is no proof 
^that chicory exerts any one of these effects^ while it is very ques- 
tionable whether the properties wliich it does possess are not 
Jy hurtftd." 

As to nutritiveness, chicory possesses only about one-half m 
mucli nitrogenous substance as coffee ; and even that in no way bene- 
fits the drinker of the decoction, as these substances are almost 
entirely insoluble in water and are thrown away with the dregs. 
But, granting that a man should, for economy's sake, be content 
to drink a mixture of coffee and chicory, he could not with any 
certainty obtain even this. It has lieen proved that tliis substance, 
60 largely used for adulterating purposes, is itself largely adul- 
ated ; in fact, all of the ingredients which have been detected 
( in adulterated coffee, and which we have before enumerated, have 
^alflo been discovered in powdered ehicor}\ Parsnips, carrots, peas, 
and similar vegetables are chiefly nsed in this sopliistication, and 
% compound is thus formed which can be sold under the market 
^ price at which genuine chicory can be had. Chicory is not grown 
to any extent in the United States, the attempts at culture and 
manufacture having given a poor, woody product, much inferior 
to that of foreign growth. The article is imported from Europe^ 
where it is raised principally in Grermany, France, Belgium, and 
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Holland. From Jnlj 1, 1878, to June 30, 1879, there were im- 
ported 4,002,566 poimdB of t^hicory, valued at $144,688 ; during tho 
same period the coffee imports amounted to 377,848,473 pounds, 
representing $47,356^819. In other words, gupposing tlio ratio of 
consumption to importation and stocks to have been similar, for 
every one hmidred pounds of coffee only 1.06 pound of chicory 
was consumed* This fumiBhes additional evidence of what I 
have already stated with regard to tho adulterants employed by 
our manufacturers of patent coffees. They have at hand an abun- 
dance of the cheapest materials, and resort but very sparingly to 
the comparatively expensive article of chicory. 

If I liave allotted so much space to combating the claims of 
chicory, it is because these claims have obtain«>d a certain cur- 
rency, in spite of their apocryj^hal character, and also because, by 
reducing the very stronghold of plausible adulteration, the minor 
positions fall as a matter of course. The sooner the tampering 
with the purity of coffee is divested of all hypocritical pretences , 
and given its proper name — sheer adulteration — the better it will 
be for the great consuming public. 

The nutriment pretended to be derived from an infusion of 
roasted cereals is infinitesimal, the starchy matter of which they 
are mostly composed being reduced into cliarcoal during tlie roa^t-j 
iug, and **a single mouthfid of wholesome bread contains moroj 
nourishment than half a dozen cups of a beverage made from 
roasted com.*' 

The subjoined analysis of coffee^ raw and roasted, is given by 
Professor Haseall : 

Bair. RoMted. 

Water 8,26 0.36 

Cane sugar 8.18 1.84 

Caffeine 1.10 l.Of^ 

Fat 11.42 8.3* 

Gluten 10.68 18.03 

Extractive (caramel) gum, tannin. 14.03 26.28 

Cellulose, etc 42.36 44.96 

. Aah., 3.97 6JT 



100.00 



100,00 
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In anotlier form, according to Payen, tho analysiB of unroaated 
coffee gives the following reiiiilts ; 

Water 12.00 

Flesh-formers , 14.75 

Heat-givers • , . 66.25 

Mineral matter 7.00 

100.00 

The Jon^mal of Pkarmaceidiml^ ChemiMry contains the fol* 
lowing in relation to the experimentB of Dr* C. O. Cech, of St. 
Petersburg, upon the oil of roasted cofFee : 

" Although the coffee-bean belongs to our daily food, we are 
Btill uncertain of the <?heniical nature and composition of the pro- 
duets of roasting coffee, and of oil of coffee, one of the important 
characteristic constituents of tlte bean. The existence of a coffee 
oil makes itself laiown in a striking manner by its roasting, for 
thk oil, driven out of the beans by the heat, is partially vola- 
tilized, and, together with other products of the roasting, produces 
the characteristic aroma of roasted coffee, an odor possessed by no 
other substance. In very strong black coffee, too, we can see this 
oil like little drops of grease floating on it. The amount of oil in 
coffee varies fi-om eight to tliirteen per cent., and at least half of 
this is lost in roasting, so that it would be a paying experiment to 
attempt to collect this oil, especially in large establishments where 
much coffee is burned and several pounds of oil are dissipated 
duDy. In 1878, not less than five hundred thousand tons of coffee 
irere consumed, so tliat the amomrt of oil that miglit have been 
collected was very considerable. Dr. Cech tried the experiment, 
in one of tlie lai^e roasting establishments of Berlin, of connect- 
ing the roasting drum with a cooling apparatus and a receiver, so 
fid to condense and conect tho volatile and oily products of the 
roasting. At first there is scarcely any gas generated in the 
druDis, but after the beans are browned and the whole mass has 
been heated to the temperature where the oil evaporates, such a 
qnantity of the volatile aromatic oil is generated that it trickles 
down the walls of the chamber in which the beaiks ai*e shovelled 
mnd cooled after coming from the drums. Unfortunately, the 
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manipulatioTis of roafitlng are at present such tliat this very cool- 
ing and reshovelliiig of hot beans must be done in the open air, 
and is the reason that it is not possible to catch and condense 
the vapors so abundantly liberated. Practice lias proven that at 
the very moment when the beans turn brown and the first vapors 
begin to be given off it is abstJutely necessary to pnU the dmm 
out of the roasting furnace and rapidly cool the coffee by shovel* 
ling and reshovelling in the air, or there ia danger of it8 taking fire 
in the furnace and burning to a coal. Nevertheless it might be 
feasible to connect the drums with an exhauster so as to condeoae 
the gases in a receiverj and at the same time cool the bean enough 
to prevent its taking fire. Cech has no doubt that the oil obtained 
in this manner would find use, at a profit^ in making liqueurs. To 
study the proix^rties of oil of coffee, Dr. C'et^h puunded up fifty 
pounds of different kinds of coffee in a mortar, and tiien extracted 
it with alcohol and ether, obtaining about 1,200 grammes (two 
and a half pounds) of oil of coffee, Tlie beans extracted by him 
were not of equal value as regards tlie yield of oil, for while some 
containeii as high as thirteen per cent., other kinds fell below 
eight per cent. The oil of coffee is a green, thick, transparent 
oil, and after some time a few long needles were deposited from 
it. These proved to be caffeine. Since caffeine is not extracted 
from the exhausted bexms by ether, and very little of it is taken 
up by the alcohol einployed, the coffee from which the oil has 
been extracted could be eniployed for the manufacture of caffeine 
The coffee oil became tiu-bid in half a year, although it waa kepi 
in hermetically closed bottles. Small groups of crystala were 
formed in the middle of the liquid, and slowly settled to the bot- 
tom, and at the end of three years the bottle was two-thirds fnU 
of a dirty mass of crystals, consisting of the solid fatty aeida, but 
the upper layer of tlie liquid remain^ for years transparent^ dear, 
and of a beautiful green color, proving that a portion of ooffoe oil 
consists of liquid oleic acid." 

Recently there appeared in the Phymcian and Surff«&n^ a pi- 
per from the pen of Prof. Albert B. Prescott, of the Univerdtj 
of Michigan, from which it appears that the tannin In the coffee- 
berry is not over about one-third tlie quantity of thmt in tM* 
leaves; it may be considerably leas. Sbt aamplee of eoffiee wem 
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tested, afl in the tea, for tlie ainoimt of soluble tannin, and steeped 
in fifty parts of water. 



KuDe of Coffee 


Pttoeper 

potmd. 




Tjumiu DJMolved toy— 

m XinQtetf 90 lUnatotf 
steeDlna: ■toeisiiw. 


ao Minittet' 


1. Mamcaibo 

2. Mocha. 

8, JaTA 


38 eta 
22 ** 
80 ** 
2fi ** 
25 ** 
35 *^ 


0.00 

0,00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

aoa 


0.00 
0.00 
trace. 
0.00 
trooe. 
0.(jO 


0.01 

0,0*^ 1 

0.30 

O.OS 

0.25 

0.00 

0,08 


0.35 

a«o 

1.43 


4. Rio 


0.72 


5. French Beat . . , 
6- Arbnckle 

Average 


1.80 
0.09 

o.8a 



Coffee and tea as beverages in actual use were also taken and 
analyzed and the amount of tannin eBtinmted, with the result of 
showing that on an average the tea contained nearly four times as 
much tannin as tlie coffee. Tliese results leave no doubt that the tea 
we drink contains at least four or five times as much tannin as the 
coffee we drink, AJso, that the tea yields only a small proportion 
of its large quantity of tannin at five to ten minutes' steeping. 
And in case of poisoning by alkaloids, strong tea is better than 
coffee as an antidote. 

As to the volatile oils. The essential oil of tea is a very small 
but a distinct constituent of good tea. The market value of good 
tea undonl)tedly depends far more upon this volatile oil than upon 
all other constituents. Its presence is recognized and its propor* 
tions discerned by the expert, from tlie odor, when hot water is 
poured upon hot tea in a hot cup. This volatile oil is conjectured 
U:» be an organic stimulant. Coffee in the green state has no vola- 
tile oil. By the process of roasting an agreeable essential oil is 
developed, doubtless in part from the fat present. The effect of 
tlus es^ntia! oil on the human system is not at all known. It 
may cause the digestive disturbance sometimes due to coffee- 
drinking. 

As to the food substances, tea contains pectin, gum, legumin, 
and other matters, yielding in all to boiling water, about thirty- 
two per cent, of its weight. Coffee contains after roasting one or 
two per cent, of glucose, ten to twelve per cent of fat, nearly as 
19 
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much legamiji, and a little giim. It yields twenty to twenty-fiva 
per cent, to water. It is likely that these food substances, as modi- 
fied by roasting, disagree with the digestion of many person 
This may be why snbstitation of tea-drinkmg sometimes giveil 
rehef to those suffering from drinking coffee. 

It is to be hoped that moro of our chemists will give attention 
to til is matter in the interests of economic science. As is weU 
known, the quality of coffee, improves by long keeping, and a 
clieniical analysis of coffee beans of different ages might indicati 
the cause of the improvement, and possibly its production by ar* 
tifieial means. 

Prof* Johnston states that^ weight for weight, tea yields 
about tvnoG as nmch theine as coffee does to the water in whic 
it is infused, " but as we generally use a greater weight of cofi 
than we do of tea in preparing our beverages, a cup of coffee of 
ordinary strength will probably contain as mnch theine as a cn| 
of ordinary English tea* One cup of strong Freneli coffee 
contain twice as much caffeine as a cnp of weak French tea." 

The two subjoined analyses serve to show the compaiativ^ 
composition of the roasted berry and the tea-leaf. 

Tea. Cofpsb. 

(Mulder.) (PKyttti.) 

Water 5.0 12.0 

Gum and sngar 21.0 15,5 

Gluten 25.0 13.0 

Theine 0.6 0.75 

Fat and volatile oil ..... 4.0 13,0 

Tannic acid 15.0 6.0 

Woody fibre 24.0 34.0 

Ash 5.5 6.7X 

The above analyses mnet not ho relied tipon for any < 
purpose tlian that of a general coinpai ison. It mil be eeen Ihi 
the theine is much understated in the tea. 

Swallowctl with the grounds, as is done in Turkeyt ooff« 
undoubtedly affords much nooriehment, Mr, Payen statM 
it contains more than twice tlie nutriment of soup, and 
times as much as tea. In the beverage, however, prepaitsd mm it! 
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is by UBj the nitrogenous or fleflli-forming matter, being mostly 
insoluble, remams in the dregs. Coffee sligbtly roasted contauis 
tbe maximum of aroma, weight, and nutrition. 

It is said that in Germany a decoction of roasted acorns is 
often used as a " substitute " for coffee. Tlie acorns are gathered 
in autumn, when tliey are ripe, shelled, cut into pieces of the size 
of coffee-berries, and thoronglily dried. They are then roasted 
until they become of a cinnamon-brown color, ground, and 
treated as ordinary coffee-powder. It is pretended that this 
acorn coffee is ''greatly liked by the people, and considered 
strengthening for consumptives and delicate children." I hope 
it ia, for the sake of those who consume the beverage. As to 
being a substitute for coffee, it is only so in the sense in which 
anytiiing becomes a substitute for another when pot in its place. 
There is no more analogy between real coffee and this so-caUed 
acorn coffee than there is between a cigar made with tobacco- 
leaves and a cigar made with cabbage- leaves. The two latter, 
indeed, are put in the mouth and smoked in the same way, and 
m> are the two former prepared' and taken in the same way. But 
there the resemblance ends. For aught of common between the 
two substances, the acorn drink miglit as well be termed acorn 
tea, acorn chocolate, or acorn soup. It is fortunate that but little 
of such substances is used. The imports of acorn coffee and all 
otlier substitutes for coffee for the year ended June 30, 1879, 
amounted to only 5,012 pounds, and valued at $309. 

Witii regard to tlie evil effects charged to the abase of coffee 
by some autliorities, the ** National Dispensatory" says : '* The con- 
oeqnenees of an abuse of tea were declared to be similar to that 
of coffee long before chemistry had demonstrated the identity of 
theine with caffeine. Among their evil effects were enumerated 
the following: indigestion, acidity, heartburn, watchfulness, tre- 
mors, debility, irritability of dispoBition, and dejection of spirits. 
By some persons both tea and coffee were accused of producing 
paralysis. Most of these effects are more likely to follow the- 
habitual use of tea than of coffee, perhaps because, as a general 
nile^ more of the fonner than of tlie latter is consumed ; and the 
ffpinal symptoms, such as painful muscular tension and cramp 
and persistent wakefulness, are more apt to be produced by tea. 
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In experiments undertaken with a number of selected healthy 
persons, tlie operation of caffeine has been found to vary exceed- 
ingly ; by the same dose some were scarcely at all affected, while 
others suffered from palpitation of the hearty a full, frequent, 
or irregnlar pul&e, irritable bladder, trembling limbs, headache^ 
roaring in the ears, flashes before the eyes, sleeplessness, phan*j 
tasms, a soil of intoxication, and even delirium, wlien a very largo] 
doee was taken, and a subsequent unfitness for bodyy or mental i 
labor." 

These effects, whicli may be called poisonous, illustrate thai 
danger of exceeding due moderation in the use of coffee, for they 
eliow that it may, if immoderately consumed, tend to develop a 
morbid condition of the nervous system, wliich must render iti 
pocidiarly liable to disease, although in a much less degree thaitJ 
opium or alcohol. Indeed, the excessive use of coffee is mucki 
more injurious to the spinal than to the cei*el>ral functions. laj 
its primary operation it agrees with tJiosc stinmlants in exeitiii 
muscular and mental activity as well as cheei-fulness, and in ita^ 
after-effects it does not tend to produce narcotism or stupor^ but 
only that unsteadiness of the uiind, and still more of the spinal 
functions, which denotes exiiaustion. It agrees with them^ with" 
tobacco, with Chinese and Paraguay teas, and with various other 
stinmlants used by different natitjus, in the main features of its 
action. . . . , The moderation of tissue-waste, wddclj, it 
has been said, belongs to coffee in common with other articles 
haviBg the same general action, and in use among different na*J 
tions, is iUustrated by various well-established facts. The inhab-^ 
itants of Central Africa, the native country of coffee, in their prod* 
ati^ry excursions are said to subsist entii-ely upon a mixture of 
coffee and butter, which is prepared in masses of the bizb of a bil- 
liard-ball, one of which will keep a man in strength and epirita 
during a day^s fatigue. Jomand says: "120 grannnes (4 ouuoea^J 
of powdered coffee and 3 litres (8 pints) of an infusion made wit 
800 grammes (6i ounces) of different kinds of cc^ffee enabled niitl 
to live for five consecutive days without lessening my ordinarji 
occupations, and to uae more and more pmlongod muficnlar ex- 
ercise than I was aoonstomed to without any other phymcal injury 
than a Blight degree of &tigae and a little loss of (LmhJ* Tlmi 
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Belgian coal-miners live and work efficiently upon a ration of 
eolid food iniicli less tliari tliat of the Freueli miners, and yet 
perform more labor than the latter. The only difference in the 
quality of tlieir food consists in the Belgians receiving a ra- 
tion of coffee, and to this is attributed tlieir superiur endurance. 
, , , . It may seem at first sight irrational that a substance 
which restricts tissne-waste should be used for the verj^ puiT^ose 
of quickening certain functions, and especially those of the brain. 

'^'It restricts tissue-waste, and yet it is used to quicken certain 
functions, especially those of the brain. The mental exhilara- 
tion, physical activity, and wakefulness it causes explains the 
fondness for it which has been shown by bo many men of 
Bcience, poets, scholars, and others devoted to thinking. It baa, 
indeed, been called ' the intellectual beverage.' 

" But all of these occupations involve increased functional 
activity, and therefore increased waste of tissue in the brain and 
spinal marrow, the very action which coffee is said to restrain. To 
reconcile these apparent incongruitiesj it has been maintained that 
coffee does not act primarily as a cerebral stimulant, but only 
secondarily by removing the vascular plenitude occasioned by 
prolonged study, by a full meal, and especially by alcohol, opium, 
or otlier agents which directly tend to load the brain with blood ; 
that, if t^iken on an empty stomach, it does not quicken the ftmc- 
tions of the brain, but, on the contrary, renders it dull and inapt 
far steady thought, creates general debility and nervousness, and 
frequently causes ficnuerania. 

" During digestion, however, the case is different-, particularly 
if a full and stimulatiug meal has been taken ; the mind grows 
dull and sluggish, a tendency to sleep arises, and everj^thing indi- 
cates an increased amount of blood in the brain. In like manner 
prolonged mental labor produces cerebral plenitude and drowsi- 
neea. It is this condition, apparent!}', which coffee corrects by 
conti^cting the blood-vessels and relieving the brain of its oppres- 
sive load of blood. Tlie habit of taking coffee at breakfast and 
after dinner is explained by the sthnulant action (whether direct 
or indirect) which it exerts not only upon the nervous system 
generally, but especially upon the stomach and bowels. There 
can be no doubt that it quickens gastric digestion and relieves the 
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Benso of plenitude in the stomach, stimulates the eecretion of bile, 
and augments the peristaltic action of the intestine, thereby pro- 
moting defecation- It is qnite as certain that, naed to exceflfl^ 
it paralyzes the digestive function in all its steps, and leads to 
f nrther disorders, of wliich the chief are congestion of the liver, 
constipation, and hemorrhoids* Whether these effects are to be 
ascribed to a power in coflfee to produce contraction of the capil- 
lary blood'Voatjeb may be uncertain, but their reality is beyond 
doubt." 

Dr. Gnillaase, of the French navy, in a recent paper on tj-phoid 
fever, says : *' Coffee has given us unhoped-for satisfaction ; and 
after having dispensed it we find, to our great surprise, that its 
action is as prompt as it is decisive. No sooner have our patients 
taken a few tablespoonfuls of it than their features become re- 
laxed and they come to their senses. The iiext day the improve- 
ment is such that we are tempted to look upon coffee as a specilSc 
against typhoid fever. Under its influence the stupor is dispelled 
and the patient rouses from the state of somnolency in which he 
has been since the invasion of the disease. Soon all the functions 
take their natural course, and he entem upon convalescence.'* 

Dr. Guillasse gives to an adult two or three tablespoonfuls of 
strong black coffee every two hours, alternately with one or two 
teaspoonfuls of claret or Burgundy wine, A little lemonade or 
citrate of magnesia should bo taken daily, and, after a while, 
quinine. From the fact that malaise or cerebral symptoms appear 
first, the doctor regards t>^>hoid fever as a nervous disease, and 
the coffee acting on the nerves is peculiarly indicated in the earlvj 
stages before local complications arise. 

For a fuller description of its medicinal properties we refer 
the reader to the interesting article on Coffcea Arabiea, to 
found in the ^' Kational Dispensatory." 
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Between the producers and oonsuraers of coffee stands the 
trade which handles the article, taking it from the former and 
distributing it to the latter. The statistical data which are pre- 
sented in other chapters sufficiently illustrate the importance of 
Ihjfl branch of the coramerce of the world — the coffee crop — which 
amounts in round nnmhers to eleven hundred million pounds, 
being worth from first Iiands not less than $135,000,000. 

Coffee as a commercial staple is naturally inseparable from 
coffee as a popular beverage. Inereased consumption at the 
breakfast-table leads to higher prices in the market, which in turn 
must stimulate production in the field. This extended production 
reacts on the value of the comraociity and brings it again to a 
more accessible level, when^ as experience has shown, consumption 
resumes its onward march and the rotation of cause and effect 
begins anew. But this general law of supply and demand, so 
easily stated, is in reality very complex in its workings. Conse- 
quences often apparently belie premises, or are so long postponed 
as meanwhile to puzzle or to injure. 

Amsterdam was for many years the centre of the coffee trade, 
and it will not be amiss to study the earlier fluctuations of coffee in 
tliat market. One of the effects of the great European wars at 
the beginnuig of this century was to so entirely shut out the supply 
of coffee from the Continent tltat the price was forced up to almost 
fabub^us figures. In Amsterdam, good ordinarj^ Java sold in 1810 
at from 105 to 115 Dutch cents* (about 42 to 46 cents, gold, in 

* In aU that pertnini to the Amaterdain market, the e^nta are the Ihitch 
oetita, nfllesB otherwise specified. Two and oae-bolf Btitoh ceats are about 
«qmTaleiit to one AmericaiL cent. 
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United States money) per pound; in 1811 for 215 cents (86 ceDi 
U, S*) per pound ; and in lsli2 for 27it cents, or about $1.08 rf 
our money, per pound* Meanwhile, stcicks aeeumidated in Eng- 
land. After the fall of tlie Freneli empire and the return of 
peace, a rapid distribution took place* From 1814 to 1817, prices 
ranged in Holland from 40 to 50 centd per pound in Ketherlimdfl 
currency, representing a very moderate value^ — from IG to 20 cents 
of otir money per pomid. But the impetus given caused cousmnp- 
tion to run ahead of production. The supply could not keep pace 
with the ref|uirenienls^ and Java etvffec roti^e again to 92^ cent« 
or 37 cents, U. S. In 1823 it stili brought 75^ cents in the 
Amsterdam market (30 cents, IL S*), But tlie natural conae- 
quences of this long period of high prices began at this time to 
make themselves felt. For more than ten years coffee had been 
yielding enormous profits ; under this powerfid etimulug, the cul- 
ture had taken a sudden and immense development. New plan- 
tations had been opened everywhere. The protluct of the mil- 
lions of young trees now commenced pouring into the European 
markets. PrcKluction not only overtook the still increasing con- 
siimption, but, like the famous dog in headlong chase after the 
fox, it kept steadily ahead and gained more and more. Prices 
for good ordinary Java coffee in Holland tumbled to 37i cents in 
1825, and to 21 cents (a fraction over 8 cents, IT. S*) in 1830, 
There they seemed to *' touch bottom " for a while and rallied to 
S6 cents (14| centa, U. S.) in 1835, and after a plunge to SS 
cents (9i cents, U. S.) during the great crisis of 1837, floated up 
to 33 cents (13^ cente, U. S.) in 1839. 

The cheapness of coffee during these years no doubt con- 
tributed powcrfidly to the 6]>read of its use among a numerous 
class of consumers to whom it had hitherto been denied. This 
era of popnlarizing the article, at the expense of the trade and of 
the producer, had not yet come to an end ; darker days were j«l 
in store for the coffee-grower. 

Toward 1840 the jncld of Java attained nnpreoedented pro- 
portions (08,414 tons ui 1840)^ while, from the Western hemi- 
sphere, Brazil began to ship enormous crops, amounting in that 
year to more than 7*1,000 tons. Ckmsumption could not keep 
pace. So low did prices fall that the Dutch Trading Hiata- 
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chappy, a monopoly formed in 1S24 for tlie collection, ehipment 
to UoUaiid, and sale uf all the coffee that the goveniiuent pro* 
daced, was coaipelled in 1843 to fix 20 cents (8 cents, U, 8.) as a 
minimum price for good ordinary Java, below which it advertised 
it would perniit no sales. The ineasnres devised hy the company 
worked only temporary good. The uiinimnm was raised to 22^ 
cents (9 cents, U, S.) in 1844, and, nnder a speculative combination 
fonned by the Dutch merchants, prices advanced to 26 @ 27 cents 
for a while (HVff ® ^^*A t^^^^its, U. S.), only to collapse in 1845, 
with disastrous effect to those concerned. In 1840 the adoption 
of a minimum of 20 cents was again resorted to, which, in 1848, 
tlie Maatschappy was obliged to lower to 18 cents (7^ cents, U. S.), 
while forced sales out of private hands were made at 10 @ 17 
cents (6f cgi O^- cents, U. S.), This was far below the cost of pro- 
duction and handling. By this time the decline of the coffee 
industry in the West Indies became clearly visible. The neglected 
plantations went out of bearing, and coffee-production ceased al- 
most entirely in that part of the world. A fitful reaction advancM 
prices one hundred per cent fi*om 1849 to 1850, but in subsequent 
years we find the appreciation of the staple struggling up through 
such quotations as 25J cents (10^ cents, U. S.) in 1851; 23 cents 
(9| cents, U. S.) in 1852; 33^ conts {13| cents, U. S.) in 1853; 
29| cents (11| cents, U. S.) in 1854; 34 cents (13f cents, U. S,) 
in 1855 and 1850 (notwithstanding the importation in 1856 by the 
Maatschappy of 1,278,873 bags — the largest quant ily ever im- 
ported, excee<iijig the average yearly supply by 300,000 bags) ; 40 
cents (16 cents, U, S.) in the spring of 1857; 20 cents (8 cents, 
U, S.) and 22 cents (8| cents, U. S.) at the end of that critical 
year; 34 cenU (13^ cents, U. S.) in 1858; 38^ cents (15| cents, 
D, S-) in 1859 and 1860 ; to 44 cents (17| centfi, U. S.) and 46 J 
cents (ISJr cents, IT, 8.) in 186L 

Then occurn'e-d the great civil war in the United States, which, 
it is calculated, ** diminished the consumption about two hundred 
thousand tons/' A well-informed authority in coffee matters, 
writing about ten years ago, observes that but for that itnportant 
event "the equilibrium between production and consumption 
would have been disturbed.** It is urged that the continual en- 
couragement afforded to consumption by low prices during so 
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many years and the parallel discouragement of prodnction had 
now rever&ed die position. The dispirited dog was now lapsing 
behind the game. Java, wliich in 1855 produced 76,590 tons 
(tlie largest crop ever known), barely kept up to previous average8| 
while consumption was still on a rapid increase. Brazil, it is true, 
had suffered no interruption to the development of her coffee cul- 
tui^e, having had the good fortune of ministering to the growing 
wants of our prosperous republic ; but the fast^swelling millions 
of this country would have continued to absorb any inerease of 
her prodnct *'The world would not," says the same anthorityt 
*'have had coffee enough. Tlie American war prevented iinA 
deficiency^ which, without tlie large Brazil crop of 18G0, would 
have been enormous." I am not prepared either to support or 
combat the foregoing opinion* The question is a complex and^ 
at best, a theoretical one, requiring more study than it has been 
in my power to bestow upon it. I have merely stated this view 
of the matter as one in the light of which it may Im curious to 
consider subsequent events in our coffee market and in Europe. 

Our record of prices for the Kew York market opens with the 
year succeeding the tinancial panic of 1857. 

— 1858 — 

During this year the pricea of coffee other than Java rulcil 
lower tlian for several previous years. Tiie average cost of fair 
to prime Rio ia 1857 was 11,04 cents, and in 1858, 10. W c^nts* 
The fluctuations in Brazil were between 94 @ 10 j cents, and 10} 
@ 12 cents, for fair to prime; St. Domingo, 7J & 10 cents; 
Maracaibo and Laguayra, IDJ @ 14 cents. The changes in Jati j 
were more marked^ the lowest price being 13| cents; the highest, 
20 cents. At the opening of tlie year Java sold at 15i (^ ItVJ 
cents, reached 20 cents in March^ and declined in November to 
13i @ 14 cents — the low prices stimulating speculatiom 



— 1859 — 

The market for all grades was remarkably steady, the pric 
of Java being confined within a variation of 2^ cents ; BrariJ, f i 
1 cent; St. Donimgo, 2i @ 2i cents; and Maracaibo, 1| cent 
Higher prices were obtained for Brazil coffee in Kovomber and 
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)ecember of 1859 than at any time for nine years previous. 
Large sales of Rio were made late in the Bummer for export to 
Germany, an event of peculiar significance at that tune. 



■ 1860 



there 



of 



was a deci'ease ' . , ^ 
consumption, and yet prices reached a point for the principal 
kinds higher than any previously on record. The supply was 
©hort^ the Brazil crop beiog deficient. The average cost of Brazil 
in 1860 was 13.69^ cents for fair to prime, againist 11.61 cents in 
1859, an advance of 18 per cent. ; St, Domingo advanced from an 
average of 10.39 cents in 1859 to 12.39| cents in ISGO, an increase 
of 19i per cent, ; Maracaiho and LagnajTa ruled nearly 16| per 
cent, higher; while Java averaged 16.15 J cents, or 1.36i cents 
above the average for 1859, 

^— 1861 — 
At this time the country was troubled with civil war. The 
blockade of the Southern ports increased the receipts in New 
York, where the sales showed an increase over the previous year 
of 55 per cent. In the spring of ISOl, at the time Fort Sumter 
liraa bombarded, business became depressed and prices declined. 
In July a duty of five cents per pound was projjosed, and this gave 
life to the market, which became excited. In August, Congress 
placed the duty at four cents per pound, this action advancing 
prices and leading to large speculative transactions. Near the close 
of the year an additional duty of one cent per pound was levied, 
and made to cover coffee in bond. On January 1, 1S61, fair to 
H prime Brazil sold at 11^ @ 12^ cents, and in December at 18| @ 
■ 19i cents, out of bond, Java advanced from 15^ @ 16 J ceuta 
in January, to 24 ® 25 cents in December, 

— 1862 — 
In 1862 the effects of the war became more apparent, coffee 
being shut out of the Southern States. The consumption fell off 
98,055,875 pounds, or 52.42 per ceut. ; prices nded %TTy much 
higher, those for Brazil being 04J per cent, beyond those for 
1861. During this year the us© of substitutes began, and all 
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manner of mixtures were sold with high-sounding names, andj 
strange to 6ay» often bearing an eutlorbcment from persons po»* 
sessed of a national reputation. 

The trade varied greatly during the year, being dull when 
ne\rs of defeat canie to the Uuion armies, and acttive wlien a vio 
toiy was chrouieled. Brazil sold at Hi @ 18^ cents in Januaiy^ 
reaching its liighest puiut, 31 @ 33 cents, in Koveraber — averag- 
ing 23 cents for the year, against 14 cents in 1861, Java 
sold up to 34 @ 35 oents, an advance from the lowest point 
of 9 @ Oi cents. 

— 1863 — 

nigh prices led to a decrease in consumption, which was 
about 35,600 tons, as against an average of 89,000 tons for the ten 
years prior to 18G1* Tlie receipts were nearly 4,500,000 potmda 
liglrter than the consumption. During this year prices varied as 
gold fluctuated in value. The average cost of Brazil was 31.18 
cents, or 8.17 cents above tliat of tlie previous year. Java was 
worth 41 cents at the close of the year, its average cost being 
37*04 cents per pound, an advance over 1862 of 9.54 centi». 

— 1864 — 

The consumption increased 36.84 per cent, the Government 
being a purchaser to the extent of 40,0^*0,000 p<jund8. The mar- 
ket for nu»st of the year was excited and irrtignlar. At the he* 
ginning of January Rio sold for 23j^ cents, gold, or 34^ @ 34^ 
cents, currency. In July gold sold at 285, making the currency 
value of the same grade 53 cents, while its gold price was 18| 
cents. Six months later the currency quotation was 45 d 
cents, or 11>|| t^nts in gold, then selHng at 227, 

These wide fliictuations in price show to what great diaadv 
tage dealers operated. In August, Java sold at 58 @ 60 cenls» 
the lowest prices being made in January, when the market rulod 
steady at 40 @ 41 cents; averaging for the year 49 oonta. Tho 
average currency cost yf Maracuibo and Laguayra vrm 41.59 o&nt^ 
flgamst 31.93 cents in 1S63. 

-1865 — 

Tlie consumption exceeded that of the previous year 19,059^1 
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pounds, or nearly 17^ per cent., due to the renewal of trade with the 
Southern States. It will be noted, by reference tt^ tlie table of 
receipts of Java, that in ISO-i they were unusually heavy, reach- 
ing 6,384,008 pounds at New York, while in 1865 only 178,000 
pounds were received. On January 1, 18t)5, there was a stock 
in Boston and New York of nearly 118,000 mats of Java coffee. 
Prices were more unifuroi, and the trade transacted business upon 
a gold basis, so that from June, 1805, rpiotationfi are given in guld. 
The average cost of Eio was 20.65 cents, gold; Maraeaibo, 21,8 
oentSy gold ; Java, 25.82 cents, gold. 



con 



— 1866-^ 

Tlie record for this year shows an advance of 23^ per cent, in 
consnmption, but notwithstanding the increase the distribution 

1 fell far behind that of the years preceding the wan 

The average cost of all kinds, except Java, was below that of 
1865, the average of Erazii fur the year being 18.66 cents, gold, 

,inst 20.65 cents in 1865; St, Domingo, 17.12 cents, against 
18.78 cents; Maracail>o, li»,45 cents, against 21,3 cents; Java, 
26.08 cents, against 25.82 cents. 

— 186T — 

Consumption continued to increase, and for this year exhibited 
a gain of 27i per cent, being the largest reported since 1859 ; 
tlie deliveries at New York were 132,335,511 pounds. For the 
country, exclusive of the Pacific Coast, the consumption was 203,- 
506,671 poimds, a gain over 1S66 of 43,587,790 pounds. Prices 
ruled lower, the average ctjst of fair to prime Rio being 17.24 
cents, or 1.42 cent below the average ]>rice in 1S66 ; Maraeaibo 
averaged 17.09 cents, or 1.70 cent less than for the pi'evious year: 
Java averaged 24,75 cents, against 20.0S cents in 1866. 

— 1868 — 

Lower prices prevailed, thereby stimulating consumption. 
The year's business was not very profitable to iui porters, but tlie 
deliveries w*ere almost as large as in the days of free coffee. The 
average price of Brazil for the year was 15*73 cents, or H cent 
l>elow^ that of 18G7 ; St. Domingo, 14.58 cents, or IJ cent lower ; 
MaracailK>, 16.38 cents, or 1^ cent less, Java selling at a decline 
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of 1 J cent ; the average for the year bemg 23,41 cents, agamst 
24.75 cents in 1867. 

— 1869-^ 

Tlie receipts were, 4,149,313 pounds more than in 186S, while 
the eonsiirnption increased 19,7t>2,317 pounds, which led to a 
reduction in the stock, whieli was on December 31st, 16,717,683 
pounds below the quantity held at the beginning of tlie year. la 
the Bpriiig of 1860 a large specnlative business was done in Java, 
the transactions amounting to 100,000 matSj and absorbing all the 
stock on the spot, together with that to arrive. Tlie highest price 
for the year was in June, when Java sold at 23J @ 25 cents, the 
lowest in April, when it brought 21 @ 23 cents, tlie average 
for the year Ijeing 23.02. The average cost of Brazil, was 15,82 ; 
Maracaibo, 17,54, 

— 1870- 

The imports for the year were the largest on record, as also 
was the consumptionj wliich was 37,470,555 pounds larger than 
that of 1869, equal to a gain of 15f per cent 

The market during this year was less disturbed by fluctuation 
than it had been for many prenous years. Brazil averaged 16.3 
cents, a higher price than had ruled since 1867 ; Java aver 
21.19 cents, against 23.02 cents in 1870, a decline of 1.83 cent 



— 1871 — 

During this year the receipts and consumption were again in- 
creased, being heavier than for any previous year. Tlie duty wa* 
reduced two cents per pound, and yet there was a decline in 
average cost of Brazil of less than half a cent ; Marac-aibo, was ij 
cent lower; Java, i^ cent higher in comparison with 1870, when 
Java coffee sold at lower prices than for several years previoos. 
In August of that year it became certain that the Brazil and Java 
crops were short, and a very active trade was done, especially in 
Java, of which 100,000 mats were sold. The deliverii^ of Jaf 
fell, in 1871, 540,000 piculs below 1870, the Sumatn crop 
1872 was 06,700 piculs below that of 1871, and Brazil exportetl, 
in 1873, 425,000 bags leas than in 1871. In September tJie 
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activity continued, and during October tliere was much excite- 
ment, wide fluctuations marking epeenlative operations. In 
August, Brazil sold at 14^ @ 15| cents, and in October, at 19 
@ 20^ cents ; Java advanced from 12f @ 13 cents, in Angiist, to 
16i @ 16 J cents during tlie latter part of December. 

— 1872 — 

The decline in tlie receipts from 322,700,479 pounds in 1871, 
to 277,630,258 pounds in 1S72, was due to a ehort crop in the 
Brazils, from whence the bulk of supplies came, and to the failure 
of the Java crop. On July 1st, the rcmaiuing duty of three 
cents was removed, and yet the average gold p]*ice of fair to prime 
Rio was 24 cents above that of 1871 ; Maracaibo and Lagnayra, 
averaged nearly 2 cents higher, while Java was 2L3 cents, 
Us against 21,29 cents the year preceding, the lowest price being 
made in November, when it sold at 18| @ 194 cents ^ the highest 
in January, when it was held at 23 @ 25 cents, 

— 1873 — 

The effect of tlie short crops was seen during this year in 
the marked advance in prices, Brazil, Java, Ceylon,, and West 
India countries were short in their supply, the exports from TJio 
falling over 51,000 tons below those of 1872^ w^liile the Sumatra 
crop, which was very short in 1872, was in 1873, 46,380 piculs 
below the average per year for the five years from and including 
1867 to 1871. 

The highest price of Brazil sorts was reached in September, 
when fair to prime sold at 21J @ 23 cents, averaging for the year 
19.99 cents, against 18.42 cents in 1872; Java sold during the 
same month at 25^ @ 27 cents, and in December, at 30 @ 34 
cents, an advance over the price on January 1st of 11 @ 13 cents 
per pound. The average price of Java for the year was 23.63 
cents, against 21.3 cents in 1872. 

— 1874 — 

This year was marked by large speculative transactions, ac- 
companied by wide fluctuations in price. The growth of con- 
sumption in Europe and Americaj light stocks and diminished 
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crops led to a great advance on the Continent of Europe, as well 
as ill the New York market. The reign of high prices, however, 
waB short, and the decline was hastened by rep<»rt6 of a hirge crop 
in Brazil, at tliat time placed at 212,000 to 22t>,0u0 tons, against 
a yield of 155,000 to 100,000 tons in 1873-74; it reached over 
235,000 tons. The Java crop was 125,000 to 130,000 piculs in 
excess of the previous year, while Ceylon was ex|>ected to exceed 
1873-74, by nearly 50 per cent., or 300,000 cwt. The year opened 
with fair to prime LSrazil cargoes held at 25 @ 27 centa, advancing 
three weeks later to 20^ @ 28^ cents. In June, the sauje grades 
sold at IT (3 lyj cents ; yeptember, 15| @ 19 cents, the average 
cost for the year being 21.08 cents, against 19.99 centa in 1873. 
Java sold on Jannary Ist, at 31 @ 35 cents, dropped to 22 ® 
25 cents in June, then advanced, selling at 24 @ 2H cents during 
November and December, averaging for the year 26.68 CfmU, 
With a declining market from the beginning of the year, and 
a variation in price of 8 to 10 cents per pound, importers and 
dealers sustained considerable loss, and the year closed with a bad 
record so far as profits were concerned. 



— 1875 — 

In 1875, the imports increased greatly, showing a gain of 2fl 
per cent, while the consumption increased only S\^ per cent* Tint 
result was tliat the year closed with a heavy stock, viz,, 21,161 
tons^ against 2,705 tons December 31, 1874, Prices averaged 
2.07 cents per pound lower on Brazil, being 19.01 cents^ agamst 
21.08 cents in 1874. Fluctuatiims in Java were confined to a 
difference of 3 @ 4 cents, tlie average for the year being 26.TI 
cents, against 26,68 cents in 1874, or only 3 cents per lUO ponndf 
higher than the average of the previous year. It will be tiotsd 
that free coffee brought no benefit to consumers, who paid higlier 
prices from die time the duty was removed. 

— 1876 — 

The record of tliis year contains many features of int 
The rcwipts fell off 85,809,061 poimds, or 38,335 tons, Tli« eon- 
sumption exceeded the imports 34,738,078 pounda, while the 
stock at Uic close of the year was reduced to only 1|705 toii% a 
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quaotity fimdler than was ever lield at the same date within a 
qnarter of a century. Witli inci-eaeed consumption, (liminitthed 
Bopplies, and a reduced stock, prices would ordioarilj seek a higher 
level, but the facta are that they ruled lower than in 1875, the 
average cost of Brazil sorts l>eiiig 17.07 cents, agaiuBt 11*. 01 cents 
in 1875 ; Maraciiiho sold at an average of 17»02 cents, or 3.52 
cents lower tlian in 1S75, Java declining 5,14 cents. Early in 
the year mild ec»ffeG 6oid at higher prices than at any otlier time 
in 1876, all kinds declining in mid-suminer, advancing as the 
year drew to a close, the Brazil eorta reaching their highest point 
in December, when fair to prime sold at It* @ 20 cents, against 
an ft7erage for the year of 17.1i7 cents. Mild sorts did not quite 
recover the decHne. The mai'kot during most of the year was 
irregular and imsettled* 

— 187'7 — 

Notwithstanding tliat the general trade of the country was 
greatly depressed throughout the year, and prices higher than in 
1876, tliere was a small advance in consumption. With the excep- 
tion of one year the imports were the largest in the hi&tory of the 
trade* Tlie average price of Brazil diu-ing the year exceeded that 
of 1876 by 1,75 cents ; Maracaibo ruled 1.9 cents higher, while 
the average cost of Java was 2^ cents above the year previous. 
The fluctuations were wider, Java selling at 22 @ 23 cents in 
December, and up to 24^ @ 25^ cents in July, at which time Brazil 
field at 11>} ® 20i cents, against 174 ® 1^* cents in November. 
The receipts were with one exception the largest on record, reach- 
ing a total of 341,214,438 pomids. The consinnption was larger 
than in 1876, and was larger with two exceptions than for any 
previous years. Prices fluctuated cousiderablyj being lowest 
toward the close of December. 



— 1878 — 

This year marked a new era in the coffee trade, not only in 
this country, but wherever the article was produced or consmned. 
Then it was that the large crops made it apparent that the time, 
pre\nously predicted, when the production woidd exceed consump- 
tion Lad come, and that the control of the existing speculative 
13 
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syndicate would soon terminate. During the year prices of all 
varieties declined, and with the exception of Java^ ruled lower 
than in Janyary, Prime cargoes of Brazil declined fi*om 18f to 
16f cents, the average price for the year being about 3J cente 
below that of 1877 ; lIaracailK> declined 3| cents, and St. Do- 
mingo, 3| centSj while the average yearly cost of Java was li 
cent less. In January, Java sold at 21 @ 23 cents^ declimng 
in April to 20^ @ 21^ cents, and niling at 23 @ 234 cents in 
December. There was an advance during the year of 6,466 tons 
in consumption, while the receipts fell 5,297 tons below those of 
the previous year. 

— 1879 — 

The course of prices in 1S79 was downward, excepting for 
Java. There was a great gain, both in the receipts and consump- 
tion on the Atlantic Coast, tlae former advancing 50,980 tont, and 
tlie latter, 36,869 tons, tlie stock being 11,163 tons heavier on 
December 31, 1879, than at the corresponding date 1878w 
During this year Europe made an advance in consumption, and 
yet prices fell. During the fall of 1879, however, in New York, 
the coffee syndicate made another effort to advance prices, and 
this was greatly aided by the general improvement in busineei* 
Fair Rio coffee, advanced from I3i cents in September, to 17 cents 
in November, Maracaibo gaiued 3 cents in price within two 
months, and St. Domingo went from 10^ to 14 cents during the 
same time. So rapid was the increase in the demand for mercbaB* 
dise that pric^es of all kinds were greatly advanced, legitimato 
trade being for a time supplanted by speculative ojierations* The 
great advance during the last two months of 1879 chi^^ked trade, 
as dealers generally believed that the large crops produced in 
Brazil and the East Indies, in connection with the stimulus given 
to production in Mexico and Central America, warranted lower 
prices for coffee, 

— 1880 — 

This year was one of reaction, and the history of the Indi for 
the twelve months is a record of loss and disaster such as nefor 
was experienced before in the ooffee trade in the United Statoa. 
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Coneidering the large supplies, prices ruled high in January, 1880, 
fair to prime Kio selliug at 15^ @ 17 cents; Maracaibo, 13^ @ 
17 cents; Padang Java, 22 @ 24 cents. 

The deliveries in the early part of the year were large, but 
during the spring and summer months they were comparatively 
light During the summer there was an attempt made by heavy 
holders of East India coffee to control the supply of Brazil on the 
spot, and to arrive^ and their free purchases carried the price of 
fair Rio, which, under the influence of a dtill spring trade, had 
dropped to 14J cents, up to 16J cents, and loaded them with a 
heavy stock. Large receipts in Rio de Janeiro, however, and the 
general statistical position, made buyers timid ; the combinar 
tion being unable to sustain the market, prices declined rapidly, 
and they soon found themselves owners of an immense stock of 
Java and Brazil coffee that showed a loss of from tliree to five 
cents per pound* The enonuouB shrinkage caused the failure of 
the two largest coffee firms in America, and the sudden death of 
a leading member of the combination threw affairs into confu- 
sion, and thus led to the breaking up of the three largest coffee 
houses in the United States. The loss sustained by the trade in 
New York and Boston, between July, 1S80, and January, 1881, is 
estimated at between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000. 



— 1881 — 

At the commencement of 1881 there was a stock at Atlantic 
coast ports of 19,353 tons, and when the holdings are compared 
with the stock held at the beginning of 1880, it will be noted that 
on January 1, 1881, there were 95,429 bags of BrazO held at 
New York, against 223,249 bags on the let of January^ 1880, a 
difference of 127,820 bags; while of Java and Singapore there 
were 169,639 mats, or 133,363 mats more than were held at the 
beginning of 1880, When prices are compared, it will bo seen 
that during 1880 there was a greater decline in the price of mild 
coffee than in that of Brazil sorts, and this led to an increased de- 
mand for Central American, Mexican, and Venezuela, as well as 
low grade East India coffee, of which there was an unusually large 
stock — ^the largest, in fact, that this market ever carried of grades 
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termed low grade Java. The comparative cost of tlie differeot 

©orts on the let of January, 1880 and iJSSl, and on the let of 
May in each of the two years, is shown by the following table: 



18SL 



Java, Gov't bags^23 
Javai Gtwbb mats 24 
Bingapora .,..., Il7 

Ceylcm ..|16 

Maracaibo 

Laguayra. 

Jamaica. i 

OcMTta Eioa .... 
St* Dofniiigo. . . , 
Mexican ....... 

Bio — fair , , 

Bio— pnme.. .. 






15 @30 

14 @15 
11 <3H3 
11 @13 

11 <^13 
10 @13 

12 @16 
10 ^11 

il7il2 <^13 



8|l^ 8 21 (^22 
<^ 5i2a ^24 



3 ^ 81 

4 (^ 4 
3|<^ 2 
8 <^ 4 

3i<^ 4i 



14 <^1& 

15 @17 
13 <^17 
13i@14|1 

13 @ie 

13 <^18 
12 <§)14 

14 <ai« 

2ii4i<^i4|iu^: 

2i|l5i#15il2id] 



14i<^1 

12 4^1 
U <^1 

10 m^ 
n m: 
10 @: 
12 ^: 

12 @] 



7i® e 

8i® 4 

2 (^ 2 
4^4 

8 1^ 4 

2i^ f 

d ^ H 

1 e 8 



In the European markets prices show the same marked i 
parity, supplies accmtiulating in spite of low prices. In Lond 
the comparative prices on May Ist were as follows t 
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Rio — Low mperior 

RiogtHxifinl ,,.. 

Gbaimel good firvt 

Good Channel 

Fair Chan ncL.... ,..,, 67ft( 

Low fair ChanneL i550J 



FDoatlng OufOM^ 



ISSO. 



Low and Lrrogalar. , 

Bantot-^Good average 

Fair avenge • . . . 

Washed Brazil— Good to fine, . 

Medium colory 

Grayiih 

Bahia — Ordinary inix«d (3)... 

Fair ditto 

Good greonlAh. 

Otylon— PUotaiioD low mid. . 

Good ordinary... 



520< 

eoo( 



HoUand^-Ja^a. ffood ordia^y. oenli* 
New York — gooa oargoee . . . ^oente , 
Hamburg— r«al ordinary. . . . .pfeng. 



460@470 
4S0@400 
fi80@550 



lasi. 



SxQoaj. 



ISBO. 



»48 0l|| 
?4««>^I 



oS 



360(^370 
400^410 
430344 



04«l 






rs4c»( 

700^ 

47 0( 

80O( 
630( 



0«7( 

oeic 

0«7C 
081 ( 
041C 
0461 

0B6C 
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The consninptiDn has, however, very natnrally increased under 
the etimulue of low prices. The average monthly consiimptioa 
for the first four raonths of the years 1879, 1880^^ and 1881, was 
13,805 tons for the Atlantic coast, agaiaat an average per month 
for the first four months of 1881, of 15,317 tons, an increase over 
the corresponding time in 1880 of 2,821 tons. At London an 
increase was reported of 344 tons for the first four months of 
1881 over the same time 1880. Still it is apparent that the supply 
of coffee is increasing in a faster ratio than consumption, and this 
is not likely to be disturbed for some years unless some great calam- 
ity overtakes the crop, while if a disaster should coine to some one 
of the great consuming comitriea similar to the war that occurred 
in this country from 1861 to 1865, prices would reach an unusu- 
ally low level. 

We here present the range of prices for the year 1880, as 
taken from the report of the Chamber of Commerce, which shows 
at a glance the great decline tliat occurred .between January and 
December- The average prices for the month and for the year 
were per 100 pounds- 
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l«t 


lOUi. 


Mth. 


ATenige for die moDth. 


1660. 


1880. 


l@fT9. 


18TO., 


JftQaATJ 

Febmaix ♦ . 

Much 


151 @ 101 
141 m 151 
151 ^ 10^ 
141 @ 16 
141(^151 
141 <a 15* 
15 m 16 
15 @16 
161^17 
141 ^ IS 
131 @ 15 
18 <^14 


151 ® 17 
141 @ let 

15 m iH 


151 @ Ifil' 
151 @ 161 
144 0i 151 


15.50 

15.031 

15.00 

15.081 

15.04 

16.60 

15.83 

16.101 

1440 

13.96 

13.12 


$16*43 
1470i 
U.lOl 
1490J 
13.581 
13.75 
1400 
1404 
1470 
16.33 
16.01 
16.37i 

114851 


117,87 
17.08 
10.64 


iMfl 


Uk m l&l 14 (^ 15 

141 @ m i4i @ i5i 

14* m 151 HI <a 151 
15 m 16 1 141 @ 151 
15i m 161. 151 <^ 1<*1 

10 m 17 15 miH 

131 m 141 131 @ 131 
Kil (^ U{ 131 <i^ 141 

111 ^ 13 1 13 @ 14 


16.37 


fc. •,. 


\1M 


JUDd . • , 


10.90 


JiUy 


10.12 


Atumiit . . ^ . . . , .. 


16:70 


Septeisiber ..«.., 
October 


17.10 
16.50 


November 1 

December 


16.54 
15,04 


Arernge foi 


r the yesr ,,«<*«••,.... 


116.12 


$10.51 





^^^^H Java — {Padang.) ^^^M 


^^^H 


lat. 


lOUi. 


WtiL 




1880. 


193ft. 


- 1 


^^^H J«Lnn*^ 


281 4^22 
281(^22 
23 ^23 
22 ©22 
22 ^22 

20 %n 

m <^ ^ 

21 <^22 
21 <^22 
21 <^22 
20 <^22 
18 ^22 


981^94 
281 <^ 24 
23 (^24 
22 <^23 
21 <^22 

20 <^22 
101^21 

21 ^23 
21 @2d 
21 @28 
20 (^22 
18 ^20 


88|®24 
28 ^24 
28 <^24 
22 <d28 

20 @22 
101 <^ di 

21 ^22 
21 <d28 
21 (^28 
20 <^28 
28 (g»20 
20 ^18 


$28,871 
23.75 
23.50 
22.50 
21.601 
20.75 
20.<iO| 
21.831 
22.00 
21.661 
20.83i 


$2a25 
24.25 
23.011 
24.25 
24.25 
24.25 
24.25 
24.00 
23.58 
24.50 
24.70 
24871 


$23.15 ^fl 
21.50 ^H 
21.16 ■ 
21.00 ■ 
21.25 ^M 
21.00 ^H 
22.50 ^H 
24.00 J^H 
24.87 ^^M 
2a58 ■ 
23.87 m 
23.25 ^^ 


^^^H FebruaiT 

^^H MftTCh.. 


^^H Apdl«. 


^H 1^ 


^^^H 


^^H JqIj 


^^^H Ati^Bt: 


^^^H September 


^^^H NoTember . . , . . . . 
^^^B Deoember 


^^^^H AvMM^ fnfr *.lin VA*r 


$22.6»A 


$2114 


$22.4$ ^^ 




' 


^^^^H Mcmioc^o and Laguayra. ^^H 


^^^H 


lit. 


lOtb. 


90121, 


Xym^fm^mmih, ■ 


1800. 


isni 


« J 


^^^H J^ATIflAty 


181 1? 

15 <^ lai 


14 @161 
141 (^ 17 

15 (3^ 1^ 


141^17 
15 ^181 

15 m\H 

15 ®181 
14 @17 
12f (^ 10 
14 #ltH 
Ul@171 

141 <a ni 

131 @ 15 
13 ®141 
111 (^ 18 


$15,881 
16.04 
16.521 
16.021 
15.00 
14.75 
14.051 
15.021 
15.871 
15.04 
14.00 
121451 


$15.17 
15.581 
14.661 
14,00 
14.00 
18.91 
18.75 
13.75 
18.75 
15.08 
15.58 
16^21 


$17.25 ^H 

15.75 ^^1 

15.» ^^ 

15,8$ _■ 
14.01 ^^M 
15.25 ^H 
15.50 ^H 
1478 ^H 
1488 ^^ 




^^^^H ^r^^ 


15 (^ 18i 15 <^ 181^ 
14 mil 14 (^17 
14 (^ 17 121 <@ 1ft 
181 @ l<Si 1*^4 ^ 1<4 
14 S 17 1 14 04 17 
14i (g^ 171 HI (^ 171 
18 <^17 14 <ai7 
181 ^ l'^ 131 @ 15 
121 ^ 18l| 111 <j^ 13 


^^^SS^.. . 


^■^ JSi:;;;::::;::: 


^^H JoIt. 


^^^H A««|p«4 


^^^^H 86ptfliiiLb6r 

^^^H Oofeober 


^^^H HoTembef 

^^H HMombef 


^^^B Arenge foB 


C t3l6 JMT. 


$15.5Wk 


$14.70 


$15 JS 1 
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^^HP thj:; coffee trade. 1M ^^M 

^^_ The consomption of the country, according to Moriiig s tables^ ^^| 
^^^^afi 10,847 tons below that of 1B79, but 28,277 tons abo^e the ^H 

■ average for the ten years 1871-8U, and 5,294 tons above the ave- ^^| 

■ rage for the three yeana 1878-80, thus showmg that the demand ^^H 
I was comparatively steady. ^^H 
I The deliveries of Rio and Santos coffee in the TTnited States ^^| 
^^H from January 1st to December 3l8t, during the years 1878, 1879, ^^H 
^Bl880 and 1881 to August Ist, were as follows : ^^M 

^^^Ddmeries of Hio mid Smdos Coffes in the United Staies froni ^^H 
^^P JaTiuaiy 1st to December 31st. ^^H 




1881. 




Bug!. 


■ 


t^^ JuniiftTj , . , . . 


105,879 

181,664 
230,665 

161,850 
189,665 
206,227 
137»582 


201,001 

188,157 
176,103 
167,203 
110,316 
142,178 
160,287 
180,675 
135,405 
248,773 
233,046 
240,420 


172,110 
100,557 
205,620 
202,186 
156,242 
157,441 
ia5,981 
177,757 
226,053 
280,089 
16<{,836 
158,213 


146,818 ^H 
166,516 ^^1 
164.404 ^H 

122,513 ^H 
182,^347 ^H 
115,504 ^^M 
137,380 ^^B 
140,124 ^H 
136,604 ^H 
188,888 ^^H 
180,217 ^H 
211,838 ^^1 


^^^^^ VflKm A ry 


^^^Klf*w>i 








W July , 


B Antnut . . . , ..•--...- 


^^^LJInpf.omhAr 


^^^■inr>tAK«r 




Deoember , , , . 


Total 


1.808,421 


2,203,733 


^243,008 


1,008,157 ^H 




The consimiption on the Pacific Coast was about 6,100 tons, ^^H 

against 4,400 tons in 1879, and 5,400 tons in 1878. The receipts ^H 

on that coast in 1880 from Central America reached 137,568 ^^H 

Hbags, or 18,789,973 pounds, agauist 11,801,445 pounds in 1879, ^H 

^ViDd 13,918,223 pounds in 1878. The California dealers report an ^H 

increasing demand from States east of the Mississippi, which gain ^^H 

is largely due to an increase of population, to improved means of ^^| 

transportation, and to the good quality of the coffee received from ^^| 

Salviwior and Guatemala, and these factors are likely to give ^^H 

the California market greater prominence than it has hitherto ^^M 

enjoyed. ^^| 

The following statement shows in detail the import into San ^^H 

^^B Francisoo : ^^M 
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iMPovxi 9om TiAM 




1880. 


1S7U, 


18m 


lOTT. 


Bio, Mocha, eto.... 
HEwafiaa , 


524,270 

77,388 ' 

5,059,748 

8.171,510 

4,683,283 

1,039,286 

73,140 

583,0»3 

2,091 

175,417 

05,887 

504,000 
10,484 
5,095 
»,883 
10,238 
01,619 


1,889,249 

40,213 

8,102,611 

5,731.108 

2.923,782 

150,990 

24,427 

2a9.083 

47,026 

201,776 

2,247 

7,393 


141,709 

114,282 

4,111,1»14 

6,717,319 

8,046,574 

42,416 

20,856 

1,058,641 

364,779 
8,213 


231,170 
141,2fl5 


CoataKicm 

Guatemala 

Salvador .,..♦,.,.,! 


4,328,171 
6,766,450 
8,330,380 


Nicaragua. «,....«. 


36J33 


Hezioo 


73,357 


Java ••«•«.«.. 


445,400 


TahiUan 


Manila • . « 


603,074 


Singapore. ...,,.,. 


206,800 


HoD^koDg. , 




Gejlon 


51,121 


OhOe 




Panama ^ 








GiiAT&aiiil 




4 


AniAinmJL 


f 


Unapecified , 




i 


ToUl 


31,133,866 


13,880,463 


15,621,698 


16,858,837 







i 



Tliese figures differ Blightly from those contained in other 
Btatenients, and wo therefore present another table, fihowiog the 
total receipts, stock, exports, and consumption for five yearSi 1878 



to 1880 : 



i^ 





1880L 

FttODdJL 




tare. 






ToUJ .,,«..., 






15,886.868 
1,80«,11B 


lfi,171*,8J0 

SOI\000 


10»4B6wiV 




um^ 




TW*.l *niTly - 1 . . - r . . . , ^ 


Sl,ff74,iai 

4,447,180 


14,«H1«8 

8,171,780 


7,800,887 
1,888,810 


I6,<n»,180 
8^878,810 


4BKMi_ 


Dednel exports and ilLlpmciito 




*^^fc 


Dodiiot ■took DtMMmbar sue 


i7,«a.«si 

8,00.168 


ll,0W,8fi8 

1,830,800 


8,084.804 


0,006^60 
1«8U^118 


'!;£» 


OoBvappilon..., 


U,«M,e8ft 


^888,168 


11,186,868 


11,808388 


tuMiim 





The consnmption on the west coast is likely to increase rapidl jf 
as the Western territories are filling up with iminigrantB, and the 
facilities for distributing merchandise are extending every year. 
Kow that the Soutliern Pacific R^^iad is open, New Orleuia 
may prove a formidable competitor for the trade of tlie South* 
West and the Pacific Coast The average price of Gt 
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coffee in San Prancisco for eleven years, as compared witli the 
yearly average price for fair to prime Brazil cargoes in New 
York, was as follows : 



1 ^-'• 


tor je«r per 
lOOlbft. 


Yearly avengv 
prioo for fait, 
to prlwiB Br»-] 
xil caiyobfl jm! 
New Yurk, ' 


Yaw. 


Avemge price 
auAtemftU 
for yo«r per 
100 lbs. 


Ywirly mTeng% 

pric« for fair 
t<i primes Br»- 
vtl c4ir|j;oi9 In 
New York. 


g»... 


$19.12i 
17.31 
18.88^ 
19.83 
22.6ai 
20.34 


$16.33 
15.91 
18.42 

lo.od 

21.08 
19.01 


1876 

1877 


$20.52 
19.88i 
17.41i 
16.71 
15.18 


$17.97 
19.72 


^vf9» «i^ ...... » 


1878 ..... 


16.51 


1878 „. 


1879 


14.651 


1874 


1880 


15.1Si 


1875.... 









Lx examining the following table, showing the highest and 
rest price of fair to prime liio coffee in New York from 1849 
^to 1 880, it will be noted that Binee 1850 there has been a steady 
appreciation in price, and tliat the market has always been sub- 
to wide llnctuations. 

The average yearly price of fair to prime Rio coffee in New 
rprk for thirty years, as reported to the New York Chamber of 
^mnierce, was as below : 



Y««r. 


P«rl€0 kbe. 


Year. 


P*r IWlbii 


Ymt. 


P^ lOOtbe. 


imo 


$10.79 

9.41 

8.84 

9.77 

10.41 

10.41 

ll.OCli 

11.04 

10.06 

11.61 

18.60 


1861 


$14.01 , 
23,01 
81.18 
42.49 
20.65 
18.66 
17.24 
15.73 
15.82 
16.88 


1871 


$15.01 
18.43 


mil.,... 


1862 


1872 


1852..,.. 


1963 


1873 


10 99 


1^63 


1864 


1874 


21.08 


1854.. 


1865 


1875 , . 


10.01 


1859 


1860 1 


1876 


17.97 


is»e 


1867 


1877 


10 72 


1857 


1808 


1878 . 


16.51 


1858 ,, 


1869 .. ... 


1879 


14.85^ 


1859 


1870 


1880 


16 13 


1860 













From 1861 to Jtme, 1865, quotatiouB aro in cuirexiGj ; after tlie Utter d&to 
in gold. 

Coff(&e woa taken from the tree list Anj^st 0, 1801, and a duty impoBed of 4 
oeati per pound ; Increased December 25, 1801, to 5 oenta per ponnd ; rednoed 
Janoazy 1, 1871, from 5 to 3 oenta per pound^ and aboiiiihed Juljr 1, 1872. 

The following table exhibits the lowest and highest price of 
Padang Java yearly from 1858 to 1880, and the average price 
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for each year. Prior to 1865 quotations are in currency, from 
tliat date in gold ; tlie Appendix furnishes a table shoeing the 
fluctuations in gold during the existenca of a premiunn on the 



Baiiio ; 



' rmr. 



1858 
1859 
1860 
1801 
18C9 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
186? 
1868 
1669 



LowMt. Hl8fa«Bt 



ATsrasvCor 



0<!qU. 
16.13 
14,79 
16.51 
18.38 
21. m 
37.04 
49.10 
95.82 
96.06 
94.7{$ 
98.41 
2^M 



Tetf. 



1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 



Xiovraflt. 



WghtttL. 



0«ntift. 

10 

17* 

18* 

10 

99 

94 

18 

99 

90f 

93i 

18 



Genta. 
23 
2(H 
25 
84 
85 
80 
96 

99 

m 

94 



CctitiL 

9L19 

91.99 

91.80 

98.68 

96.68 

96,71 

91.87 

98, 

29.< 

94. 



i 



Is the present valuation of coffee to he maintained^ or are we 
to look forward again to an era of low prices I 

To this interesting question very different answers are retnmedL 
Some predict that the range of low prices of former years haa 
passed away forever, while others will only see in the rise of 
coffee since 1871 a gigantic manipulation of the staple. The ad- 
vocates of the first-mentioned theorj^ argne that in past years the 
consimiption of coffee has increased in a greater ratio than the 
productive area under cultivation ; that in the most important 
coffee-producing country — Brazil — the supply of labor has hecome 
insuificient ; and that, besides, the Brazilian planters^ enriched by 
their profits, can now afford to hold off from an unfavorable 
market and command their own terms. It is retorted from tha 
opposite camp that general production has already received a 
powerful development from the liigh prices of the last five or iix 
years^ — a development \asible in tlie increased yield of the Wi 
Indies^ and of Central and South America ; and that with i 
to Brazil, the newly*acqnired wealth of the planting class most 
necessarily tend to countcraet the scarcity of labor by factlitating 
the introduction of improved machinery in its stead. If it was 
profitable, they say, to raise coffee years ago, when it ooold be 
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laid down here at 8 to 12 cents per pound, what muBt it be now 
at 12 to 16 centB per pound ? 

In view of these conflicting opinions, it is well to keep in mind 
some peculiarities of coffee-culture and of the staple itself, which 
may sometimes mislead calculation or temporarily suspend logical 
results. It takes, as we have seen, from tliree to fom* years for 
new coffee plantations to come into bearing ; hence the necessity 
for a considerable outlay of capital to open a plantation ; hence, 
also, ample working room for speculative operations to move in, 
before the field can possibly respond to the market. And specu- 
lation finds still further assistance in tlie natuj^e of the article, 
which, not deteriorating, but improving with age, constitutes an 
excellent secimty on which to borrow money.* There is, therefore, 
no doubt that a *^ ring/* backed by sufficient capital, could for a long 
time keep up an artificial situation ; and, in the present instance, 
it cannot be denied that the embarrassing economical problems 
resulting from the want of hands in the coffee-producing comitries 
of the western world, the unprogrcssive condition of Java's m- 
dostry for many years, leaf-disease in Ceylon, and the increasing 
aggregate consumption indicate a plausible foundation for at least 
a temporary advance. But, on the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that the area for coffee culture in the world is practically 
unlimited, and that new centres of immense production have 
already sprung up in regions overflowing with cheap labor, while 
in spite of the supposed disadvantages of the Brazilian planter the 
average yearly export from Rio de Janeiro for the seven years 
from 1874 to 1880 reached 229,149 tons, an unprecedented figure. 

I now pause to consider the consumptive requirements of the 
world, my figures, as far aa possible, being based on actual returns 
in the United States, England, France, and Germany, wliUe for 
other countries I have availed myself of the latest accessible 
statistical tables, using quite freely as a basiB those collated by 
Dr. Van Den Berg (Historical and Statistical Notes, Java, 1880), 



* It ifl true that the lesoODi of ISBO, and tlie downfall of the leading epirtts in 
the e^eat coffee ajDilicate are likely to render atich operations loss liable to tn- 
floeDce the market in fatnre. If, tioweyer, serioua disaster slioutd reduce tha 
BimzU orop in lui great a proportion as the 1880-81 Java crop haa been cut doim, 
tlie faiOtiJoQe would generate new speculatiTe Yenturea* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CXJimCB-OONSUlCFnON OF THE WORLD, 

The United States conBomes nearly one-third of the exports 
of coffee from all producing coimtries, having absorbed from a 
total production of about 525,000 tons, an average of 156,482 tons 
per annnm for the last five years, of which about seventy-three 
per cent, was tbe product of Brazil, Tliere eeems to be a steady 
increase in the quantity taken, it Imving risen from an average of 
79,848 tons annually from 1857 to 1861, to 156,482 tons annually 
from 1876 to 1880. The tables of H. E, Moring & Co. make the 
consumption on the Atlantic coast for 1880, 168,678 tons, and 
the average for the five years from 1876 to 1881, 151,900 tons. 
Tbe Pacific coast consumption averaged for the same period 5,080 
tons, making a total for the United States of 156,980 tons, or 498 
tons more than the net imports as reported by the United States 
Bureau of Statistics. One notable feature is the disposition among 
consumers in favor of mild coffee ; and with the opening of direct 
railway communication with our sister republic of Mexico, a greater 
disparity than now exists between the imports of coffee from BnxQ 
and those from other countries may be antieipateA In order to 
study correctly the progress of coffee consumption in the United 
States, it will be necessary to examine tbe subject somewhat in 
detail. 

We first present the quantities and values of tea and coffee 
imported into and exported from tbe United States, togetlier with 
the net imports and tbe estimated imports ]>er capita of popala- 
tion, from 1859 to 1880 inclusive. Tbe net imports represent the 
approximate consumption, tliose of tea being placed in comjiariaon 
with coffee in order to show the relative consnmption of two 
articles the active principle of which is identical in each. It ii 
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estimated that one pound of tea will go aa far in Btipplying a 
family, as four poonds of coffee* 

When tea and coffee were snbject to duty, the imports for 
consumption, «,e., t!ie imports on which duties were paid each 
year, represented approximately the actual consmiiption of these 
articles ; but, since the duty has been removed, all imports of tea 
and coffee are entered for immediate consumption on their arri^^al 
from a foreign country, and go immediately into tlie hands of the 
importer, the entry for consumption being merely a technical 
name of the means by which the goods are delivered directly from 
the custody of the government to that of the importer. 

Of the tea and coffee entered for consumption on arrival a 
considerable amount is afterward exported, 

AH tlie exports shown in the table are of foreign tea and 
coffee previously imported, and, tlierefore, the imports less the 
export** (or the net imports) form the nearest approximation which 
can be given to the consumption of these articles in the United 
States. 

It is interesting to note, in studying the table upon the next 
page, the fluctuations in the per capita consumption of tea and 
coffee. Thus we find that the mmimura distribution of tea and 
coffee was in 1863-65, that of tea falling to one-half pound per 
capita, or just one-third of tlie quantity used in 1<S81, We also 
find that the quantity of coffee used per head was about the same 
in 1881 as in liS59. Thus, it would appear that it took from the 
year 1863, when the consumption was only 2,2 pounds per head, 
untQ 1880, for the countrj' to reacli the same ratio of distribution 
as existed prior to the war. From 1873 to 1879 all the business 
industries of the conntry were depressed, labor was largely unem- 
ployed and immigration light, and very naturally a heavy reduc- 
tion in the use of tea and coffee was anticipated. 

The decline, however, was small, that of tea varying from 
one-quarter to one-half pound per capita, and coffee flnctuating 
tetween 6.2 pounds and 7.3 pounds, a fact the more remark- 
able, as wages were low and the financial condition of the country 
poor. 
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Ab far back as 1856-67 the consumption per capita was larger 
than the average for the past five jearB, which, accordiog to Mor- 
ing's tables, was 7.09 pounds per head. The last-named authority 
places the cousumption at the figures given below : 



Tiar. 


FopalaticnL 


TOT*, 


P^Oipite. 


1876 ,., 


46,(K)0,000 

47.000,000 
48.000,000 
49,000.000 
60,000,000 

48,000,000 


134,100 

iao.2;i8 

141,040 
179,525 
108,678 

151,000 


QM 


1877 


6.4.5 


1878 


6.63 


1879 


B.21 


1880 


7.50 


Average 5 jeftri 


7.0» 



The quantities of tea and coffee taken for consumption prior 
to 1859 were as follows : 



TtATflDdBd^ 



September 80— 

1830 

1840 

Jtxne SO— 



TiA, 



EefcKiiied for Homo Cod* 
stunpdon. 



fl,873,001 
16,883,009 



38.190,591 
13,50*,774 

19,t>0l,8h*4 

19,763,5t«3 
18, 1 HI .470 
16,500,285 
38,766,577 



1,532,311 
4,007,144 



S,452.4fl<i 
6,9'i7J43 
7,034,536 
4,988.553 
4,9:^7,610 
5,250,003 
4,K44,963 
6,877,387 



Ft>amla. 
0.53 
0.99 



1.29 
0,57 
1.08 
0,75 
0.78 
0.73 
0,64 
0.57 
097 



Corrmm. 



Retnlaed fot Home Con- 
sumption. 



S8,363,r^87 
8«,297,;61 



129,791,406 
14R,998.Sn5 

1 

]:. ■ . :■: . .. 

175,150,44U 
2*33,6.38,479 
21«,(J55,f»77 
174,497,101 



3,1^ 
7,615,»'J4 , 



9.918,472 ! 
12,4>«9,|J71 
13,37*A134| 
14,380,388 
13,377.973 
I5,4^,4ii3 
20.:^2I,142' 
i9,HU9,8.'>4 J 
10,779,870 
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The Annual Reports of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
make the consumption of the Atlantic coast, and ports on the 
Giilf of Mexico, for the five years 1876 to 1880, inclusive, aa fol* 
Iowb: 



COFFEE. 



Consumption of the Paris. 





wesL 


1879. 
Tout. 


Tom. 


Tom. 


WW. 


Taketi from New York , . , . . 


122,098 
15,2yi 

20,287 

170 

429 

4,535 


m,886 
12,090 

aO,«ai 

704 

478 

7,040 


94.fl»5 

11,014 
28,809 

1J?3 
345 

6,247 


60,455 
12,820 
28,099 

1,905 
279 

0,782 


8d,95d 

10,750 

81,100 

798 


♦* New Orlewia ,.. 

* Baltimore , , . ♦ , 


" Philadelphia 


** Bostotj 


944 


*' Other porta. i 


8,200 




Totttl 


109,410 


179,341 


14S,37S 


185,900 


136,058 





Tlie above Btstement shows an average aimiml consnrnption 
for the past five years of 151,808 tons on the Atlantic coast, wbich^ 
added to the figures for the Pacific coaet, makes a total consump- 
tion in the United States of 156,888 tons^ as against 160,980 tons, 
as given in H, E. Moring & Co,'s tables, and 150,482 tons, oooord- 
ing to the Oovemnjent returns. 

The Siiine authority reports the deliveries at New York (in- 
cluding coastwise receipts), from 1851 to 1880, inclusive, as follows: 



Ddiveri£8 ai New York {inchtding Coasfhom Heodpta) for the 
jfxist TJdriy Yewn. 



Ymt. 


TbDI. 


1851 


80.276 


1852 


83,833 


1858 


25,804 


1854 


29,842 


1855 


88,440 


1850 


80,903 


1857 


27.184 


1858 


48319 


1859 


87,886 


1800 


29,859 



Ymt. 


Tom. 


1801,, 


46,889 


1862 


80,078 


1868,.,,,,.. 


28,842 


1884 


88,846 


1805 


48,754 


1806... 


51,123 


1867 


69,078 


1868... 


67,106 


1809 


67,289 


1870 


68,785 



Tiw. 


T«a. 


1871 


70,661 


1872 


6i,7ti 


1878 


68,8M 


1874 


81,801 


1875 


n.iJB 


1876 


vism 


1877 


86,m 


1878 


81,741 


1879 


m,ew 


1880 


1J»,998 



ATenge per year, 1831-1860 88,6f 

Avenige per year, 1861-1870 ,,,.. 50,568 ** 

AvexaffO per jewr, 1871-1880..... ^«516i '* 

ATemge per yeur, 1876-1880 106»2S4 *^ 



A study of the preceding tables, especially in reference to the 
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per capita consumption, bears out the mlo that the extent to which 
an article of diet, like coffee, is used depends largely upon ita 
leapness. It may also be safe to assume that the shrinking and 

enchment process that occnrred in our cotnmonity between 

yearg 1873 and 1879 tended to diminisli consumption. Our 

aboring population was forced t-o economize and renounce some 

its comforts, and, had it not been for the long period of depres* 

iion that made itself felt mth severity from 1876 to 1879, the 

growth in consui^ptiou would probably have been very much 

larger than is shown by the record. 

During tlie first four months of 1881, coffee declined two to 
six cents per pound, and the consumption for that period shows a 
^in over the same time in 1880 of 11,284 tons, this fact bearing 
ont the above statement. 

A period of high prices, it is evident, carries within itself a 
double influence (increased production and decreased consimip- 
tion) which must limit its extent ; and this must hold true eo long 
83 the productive capacity of the globe, with regard to cofEee, ia 
not reached. 

On the whole, to one glancing collectively over the compli- 
cated pros and cons of the question, the outlook (whatever may 
have been the statistical position in the recent past) seems to point 
to no inadequacy of the general production, wliile, at the same 
time, altered circumstances may prevent in our main country of 
supply a return to rates existing under a different system of labor 
and a different distribution of wealth. 

It will be interesting to follow, in the next few years, the 
phases of a problem which affects almost every breakfast-table in 
the land, A glance at the consuming power of Europe will en- 
able us to better imderstaud the relation of the world^s supply of 
coffee to its demand. 

The total distribution of coffee in Em-ope, taking the %are8 
for the past three years, will average 383,521 tons annually. 

In detail the position of coffee in the leading depots of Europe 

December 31st, for the last three years, was reported by 
. James Cook & Co., of London, as follows : 
14 
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Imports 


BftMiki,l>«Miili«8Ut 




18S0. 


1879, 


ina 


1B80. 


l»m 


iffra. 


Holland 


TOEUl. 

81,210 

45,500 
87,750 
86,000 

6,100 
11,200 

7,040 


Toni, 

67,790 
44,740 

84,100 
100,387 

7,340 
12,810 

8.490 


Tom. 

67,630 
86,070 
79,750 
87,416 

7,500 
13,^ 

6,630 


Tom. 

29,340 
8.700 

13,000 

42,000 

470 

3,550 

l/i30 


Tool. 

22,620 
8,800 
7,500 

37,420 

70 

4,300 

1,730 


TOIM. 

24,160 


Antwerp ..••*•••.... 


4,200 


HAmbTmr 


11,000 


Franod 


34.321 


Bremea .,...* 


150 


TiiesU) , , 


1,840 


Q«noft. ^ 


1,420 






On Contmont 

Great Britwji ,.. 


324,800 
77,797 


325,557 
80,870 


296,256 
68,670 


98,580 
19,497 


76,940 
15,886 


77,091 
15,406 


Total 


402,597 


406,437 


361,026 


118,077 


92,225 


92,496 



The supply and distribution of three years was as follows : 





1880, 


18TO, 


1978. 




Total Btook January Igt 

** imporU toDeo. Slat 


Toiw. 
93.131 

402,597 


86,960 
406,427 


Tom. 
102,821 
361,926 


Tgw. 

890^317 


*• Bnpply for 12 montlw. . . 
Deduct atook, Deo. 8Ut , 


495.7!^ 
118,077 


493,887 
92,235 


464,247 
92,496 


4^4,454 

100.933 


Piatribntion in 12 months. .... 


877,651 


401,162 


871,751 


mm 



The distribution in 1877 amoimted to 34f»,053 tons; in 187«i 
to 378,958 tons, the average per year, for the five years 1876 to 
1880, being 373,915 tons. 

Tlie kinds of coffee most in favor for consumption in England 
are East India, Plantation Ceylon^ and Jamaica. Of Bnuil, the 
consiimption is small. In Great Britain there is a duly of Ifd* 
per pound on raw, and 2d. per pound on rt>a8ted coffee. 

A brief mention uf trade customs in England will be of in- 
terest in view of the intimate business relations between the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The terms of pubUe 
sale (for in Great Britain coffee is sold almost entirely at anction) 
are one montli's credit, with discount at the rate of five per cent 
per armum allowed to the buyer if settlement is made befora the 
month expires. A discount of one per cent, is allowed on aU 
coffee, except Brazil, Guatemala, New Grenada, Laguayn, tad 
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Honduras, which carry two and a half per cent. All gorte of 
coffee are sold in the Lcmdon market, except French West India 
and Celebes, Hayti and Padang Java are seldom offered. 

Tlie bulk of the supply uffered at the public sale comes from 
the East and West Indies, Oeylon, and Central America. Car- 
goes are purchased for any continental port, generally Hamburg, 
Antwerp, Havre, Trieste, or Marseillesj and oocaeionally for Bre- 
men, Copenhagen, or Stockholm- The cargoes thus sold are 
nearly all Brazil coffee, though in some few instances they in- 
clude shipments from Porto Kico, and still more rarely from 
Manila. 

The following market report illustrates the manner of doing 
business in tlie London market, and iUostrates the relative prices, 
per cwt., of the various kinds: 



Aiietion — Aprils 1881. 



-lAm cMin, 940 barrels and 
68i 

good middlinir to good bold 8H« 

goad to fiixfs bold ]01» 

pB^bRrry... lOOi 

( IiidLa^-6,680 omm and b«ga : 
JflntOfti, medlnm to bold 116t 



b«gs: 

Od TOiOd 
Od d6« Od 
Od mmM 
Qd 110b Od 
Od 10Ti6d 



Cl0«rv, e<£^, Vt«X..,...t Til 

madlam, ,,«......,.. 78s 

good to bold 1Kb 

pMibtiii'jf . t . i ....... 4. «.... Vwt 

- OW Crop, flcnaU to bold Q3tt 

rftoalcDtttlA— A.99Ek bftgv^pftrt sold : 
goad to floe ordinary foxy. . 58h 
gtulflli to flocord. greeaUh 64t 

iKild to CCXmI groenlBh 73s 

u^ good to fkiM ookny 85« 



IKftSd 
SOBSd 

78t0d 
SStOd 
lOTitid 
lOQi Od 
eOaOd 

tKkm 
«6i}0d 
77b Od 
UtaOd 



Afoclui^STO puloiges— put lold : 

Bhort beny (inLred) Wt Od 

JacamicQ— 1,CW pAClEBgea— iiiiaII part lold : 

old ittliBh (mUedT ....lOiOd 4Ti Od 

SaotoB— 1,Q@0 b«g«— put told : 

fair to good grHnkli. 51b Od GBb Od 

WMlu»d mottled pate«..« . , tSI^ Od ^-^ 

ftarreddbh*,,,..,.... 47« Od 

Bto— 840 bttgs— wlttadrnwn. 
WMbod Blo-4IOa b««i^ 

wlthoiit nawnre 57« Od 681 Od 

Oenlanl Amuric&a. . 8S0 bftgi. ' 

Oofft«Rjc« SSOfa«giu 

New Onnada 440 b^igt. 

Porto Eioo. ...... 1,700 bags. 

M&nfiA 100b««B. 

Jftv* laObAg^, 



otaeflj bought in. 



The following tahle shows the imports, eonsnmption, and Btocks 
lOf coffee in England on December Slst of each year from 1869 to 
nSSO : 



Tett. 



im. 



IntportL 



Tom. 
77,4ie 

86,711 
74,327 
8l»87a 
70»246 



CoHSDlDllh BtOCkB, 

tioo. I Doc Jllte. 



TOOB, 

I2,SW4 
13,674 
13.6G4 
13,917 
14«l9d 
18,952 



TotUL 
39,408 
30,763 
24,757 
14,765 
12,516 
13,750 



Teu. 



1875. 
1876. 

1877. 
1878 . 
1879 . 
1880. 



lEopoita. 



Toaa. 
79,487 
68,063 
80,414 
63,484 
80,469 
77,797 



Gooromp' 
tion. 



Tone. 
14,307 
14,685 
14,413 
14,656 
15,383 
14,540 



TODI. 

17,696 
9,058 
18,596 
15,395 
15.389 
19,497 
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The per capita consumption of coffee in the United Kingdom 
ia very small, tea being the favorite beverage, the consumption of 
which in 1879 was 160^652,187 pounds, or 4.80 pounds per head ; 
and in 1880, 158,570,334 poimds, or 4.66 pounds per head. The 
consumption of coffee between the years 1843 and 1880, inclusive, 
is given in the following table : 

ConsuTnptum in Untied Kingdom, 1843-80, tndkmos. 



Tnr. 



1848 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1S47 
1848 
1841» 
1850 
1861 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1850 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1880 
1861 



FOBIUllI, 



29,979,404 

84,293,190 
36,754,554 
87,441,373 
87,077,546 
34,399,374 
81,166,358 
33,504,545 
84,978,433 
36,983,123 
87,850,924 
85,764,564 
84,995,944 
84,367,484 
85,838,111 
84,490,947 
85,674,881 
35,875,675 



FwMmd. 



Y«w. 



1862 

1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 



34,664,155 
32,966,116 
81,591,122 
80J48,8I9 
80,944,868 
81,567,760 
80,608^464 
29,109,118 
80,629,710 
81,010,645 
81,661,811 
82,330,928 
81,860,060 
82,526,256 
^842,288 
82,880,224 
Aft hm ftlA 

84,696,266 
82,660,824 



1.18 

1.11 

L06, 

W 

LC 

l.OQl 

1.01 1 

0.fi 

0.921 

M 

iMi 

I Ml 

asil 

l.( 

l.C 

0.911 

1.00 

1.04 

0^96 



** If we examine closely the statisticfi of coffee-consumption in 
England,** remarks Mr. Simmonds, " we find that in the first four 
years of the century it was only an ounce per head ; in the five 
years ending 1809 it averaged three ounces. It tlien increajeod in 
the next quinquennial period to six ounces, at which proportion 
it remained steady till 1825-29, when it advanced t*^ eleven 
ounces, increa&ed in the next five years to fifteen ounces^ averaged 
ahout a pound per head for the following ten years, and tliea 
kept steady at about a pound and a quarter till 1861, 6itio2 
which period it has been gradually declining contetnix)ran60Udj 
with the increased consumption of tea, and notwithstanding a re- 
duction of duty.^ In 1880 we find that the people of Eoglaad 
were using nearly five pounds of tea to each pound of ooffeis OOA* 
eomed. 
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The causes of this movement of the two BtapleB in opposite di- 
rections would certainly form an interesting subject of inquiry. 
Are we to see here the operation of that " British pride," which, 
in a French opinion already quoted, had so much to do with the 
firet adoption of coffee in England, or that general law which 
prompts the metropolis to become a consumer of the products of 
its dependencies — a law exemplified in the case of Spain and Por- 
tugal, which to this day continue to use chocolate long after the 
colonies from which they drew the article have become indepen- 
dent Btates. But, if the trade of China is to all intents and pur- 
poses British trade, and the East generally ia next to British, do 
not the British colonies of Ceylon and Lidia pr*>duce coffee in in- 
creased quantities! If the higher price of coffee has not pre- 
vented the spread of its popularity on the contincnt^ — in France, 
for instance — can we look to that canse with regard to wealthy 
Qgland, where habits of economy among the people prevail to a 
much more limited extent ? Or, is it entirely a preference of 
taste, a special congeniality of tea to the British temperament — a 
liar adaptability to British diet — as some will have it ? 

Professor Lehman considered that the preference of the Eng- 
lish for tea was due to the larger supply of plastic material 
afforded by their diet — a fact which rendered desirable the pro- 
portionately greater nervous etimvilus which is caused by tea, 
while the populations of France and of Germany, being much 
lighter *' feeders," found an important element in the retardation 
of the assimilative process by the influence of coffee. 

The table below exhibits the imports, consumption, and 
9tockB of coffee in France on December Slst, from 1869 to 
1880: 



Tw. 


ImpoTta 


uojumtojfh 


StOQlDicn) 
Dm. Slit. 


-» 


Import!, 


Cannuap- 
tiao. 


Btodaon 
D«o.81rt. 


X8W 


Tou. 
84,668 
67,378 
59.407 
41,464 
73,895 
64,838 


Tom. 
50,337 

73,665 
40,155 
15,708 
44,834 
38,706 


T«n<. 
31,332 
2,936 
2,262 
10,682 ' 
19,852 
15,311 


1875...,, 
1876, .... 

187r 

1878..... 

1879 

1880 


Tom, 
91,209 
86,507 
74,178 
87,416 
100,327 
88,040 


Tom. 
48,018 
53,487 
47,810 
54,105 
56,825 
67,722 


Ton* 
25,068 
30.189 
29,735 
34,321 
38,924 
40,904 
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The new French taiiff impoBes the following rates of dut; 
npon coffee, given in francs and centimefl per 100 kilos ; 



Nifir tariff. 

Coffee berries and mba ..* 156.00 

Coffee roasted 



oidt 



::'d'2Sled:::::::::::::::::::::::: l^:2S [150.0010170.00 



The average conenmption from 1876 to 1880 was 53,990 tons 
(120,937,0<X» pounds), which, divided among a population of 
37,405,000 persons, shows a use of 3.23 pjunds per capita. 

In Germany the nse of coffee is very general. For the last 
five years the consnmption averaged 101,655 tons per annmn, 
which, with a population of 43,000,000, makes it 5.3 pounds pep 
capita. The consumption from 1869 to 1880, inclosive^ waa as 
follows : 



1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 



Tcma 

81,868 
98,850 
86,400 
92,585 



1878, 

1874, 
1875 
1876 



Tom. 

97,775 

90,088 

160.612 

106,898 



1877, 
1878 
1879, 
1880 



Tmm, 

95,779 

99*284 

119,5941 

H»1 



Coffee in Holland is entered free of duty, and tlie consmnp* 
tion is very large ; it is difficult to obtain an accurate statement 
of the quantity used. Tlio imi>ort6 for tlie last five years avei^ 
aged 5.3 pounds per capita. The fotlowiug table gives the amount 
for each year, from 1869 to 1880, inclusive: 





Tool. 




INWML 




Tioai. 


1889 

18TO... 

1871... 

1879 


59,160 
69,040 
80,630 
45,860 


1878 

1874. - 

1875 

1876........ 


70,490 
68,900 
81,620 
55,9S0 


1877 ,,. 

1878 ,. 

1879.. 

1880 


«7,a«H 

67,790 
88.680 



The people of Belgium, being fond of coffee, used from 187S- 
77 an average of 21,718 tons (48,C49,000 pounds) per annum^ 
whtdi is equivaleint to nine pounds per capita. 

The enonnons consumption in HoUand is accounted for by 
the climate, by the want of good drinking-water, but, princip^lyi 
by the great cheapness of coffee in that counttj. ** At the pre^ 
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ent prices,'' said a Dutch writer io 1868, "coffee is in nolland 
the cheapest of all articles of food." 

The nations of Northern Europe, it will be noticed, are heavy 

' ooffee-drinkers, with the exception of Kueaia, which is essentially 

^i tea and spii-it drinking nation* 

The average annual import into the Netherlands from 1873 to 
1877 was 101^567 tons; the export for the eame period averaged 
70,839 tons per aiinnjn, thus making the consxunption 30,728 tons 
per annom^ or 68,830,720 pounds, which, on a basis of popnktion 
of 4,000,000, is equal to seventeen pounds per capita. Dr. Van 
Den Berg furnishes the following statement : 

1863-^1807. 

Kilos. Togs. 

Oenenl import. ,. 81.494,000 80,038 

'* export 07,534,000 00,328 

Probable conatiinption , 13,»0O,0OO 10,710 

1868—1873. 

General import.. ,.... 03,910,000 ©1,267 

•* export,. 74,680,000 73,355 

Probable conaumption. ....-., 18, 237,000 17,002 

1873— 187T. 

General import , 103,416,000 101,569 

*' export 73,137,000 70,839 

F^bable csonsumption 81,389,000 30,730 

The above statement shows a remarkable increase, the present 
I fX)nsTimption amounting to about eighteen poimds aimually per 
' capita, based on a population, from 1873 to 1877, of 3,850^000 per- 
sons. 

In Austria the consnmption, aecording to the returns from 
1874 to 1878, was 30,587 tons (81,953,960 pounds) per annum, 
which, with a population of 37,000,000, gives a per capita use of 
. 2.21 pc»unds. 

Switzerland uses 8,200 tons per annum, whieh, divided among 
S,750,000 inhabitants, gives to each 6.(yS pounds. 

Italy, from 1873 to 1877, consinned 12,r»35 tons (28,303,000 
pounds), or equal to 1.05 pounds per capita, placing the popula- 
tion at 27,000,000. 

In Spain, cocoa or chocolate is used in preference to coffee, of 




which a small qnantity iB importetl, the amount varying from 
2,250 to 3,150 tons per annum. Coffee pays customs duty, per 
kilogram, 2 reals velloii ; municipal duty, per kilogram, l,OiS reals 
vellon; transitory duty, per kilogram, 1.08 reals vellou; total 
customs duty, per kilogram, 4.10 reals vellon. The duties on 
coffee amount to about 39 per cent, on cost, Portugal is a very 
email consumer, also Greece, the two countries not taking, as an 
extreme figure, over 2,500 tons per annum. The statistics relative 
to the other parts of Europe show that in Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Asiatic and European Turkey, and Denmark, about 60,000 tons 
of coffee are used annnally. 

Bringing together the figures showing the consumption in the 
different parts of Europe and the United States, we have the ex- 
tent of the present demand made by coffee-consmning coun' 
upon the coffee-plantations of the world : 




AT«nig€ jetaHj oonsomption in the nnifced StAtes, !67<^1680. 1 

** " '' United Kiogdom, 1876— 1880,...., 1 

•* " in Fnmoe, 1876— 1880. 65,1 

" ** in ZoUTerem (Germwiy), 1876— 1880 101 ,< 

•• " in Beldam, 1870-1877.,.,., 21,718 

<* « in Netherlands, 1873-1877 30,780 

" " in Axwtria, 1878-1878. . , M,5«r7 

" ** ia Italy, 187^-1877 1$.635 

•• ** in Switzerland, 1873— 1878, 8.1«0 

** ^' in Bpnin nnd Portngal, e«timsted .....«•• 8,000 

*^ **• in other ootuitxiea in finrope, putly e«tim»ted.,. 63,000 

ATeage annnal ccnummption, Eorope and North Amerioft. .... 493, MS 

Tlie quantity of coflFeo conBuraed per annum in Enrof^e, 
cording to the atx)ve tiible, is 335,861 tons, or 38,054 tons 
than the distribution as given in the trade circular of 
Jamee Cook & Co., of London. An accurate estimate < 
quantity consumed in Europe and Korth America cannot be 
owing to tlie lack of official gtatistic8 in some countries^ to tlio 
unknown quantity held ag stock beyond first hands, to tlie want of 
reliable figures showing re-exports from importing eoontrieai 
and to the imperfection of oxisting data ; yet it can be closely ap- 
proximated, and we feel safe in making the atfttemizit that 500,000 
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to 510,000 tons is a fnll estimate for present reqxiirements in this 
coantry and in Europe. 

The oompilation of Dr. Van Den Berg makes the total oon- 
mimption of Europe and the United States 479,000,000 kilo6, oi 
493,482 tons. The rest of the world dependent upon the coffee- 
exporting cxmn tries for a snpply does not require annuallj more 
than 12,000 tons, so that we can safely say that a supply of 510,000 
tons will be ample to meet the wants of the cofiFee-consuming 
I countries of the world, Brazil has furnished for the past three 
years an average of 241,705 tons ; Java, 89,797 tons ; Ceylon, 
43,022 tons ; India, 16,077 tons ; the West Indies, 4(>,000 tons ; 
Central America, 50,000 tons; Venezuela and New Grenada, 
[85,000 tons; Mexico, 5,000 tons; Arabia, 4,000 tons. Thus, 
leaving all other minor producing points out of our calculation^ — 
which will balance any Over-estimate for Central America — we 
I have from the countries named alx>ve a supply of 524,661 tons, 
[rrom this showing it appears tliat supply is fully abreast of de- 
'mandf despite leaf -disease in Ceylon, whOe the excess of stocks 
held at the beginning of 1881 will quite balance the short Java 
crop of 1880-81. 

To what extent new plantations that are to come into bearing 

in South America, Mexico, and Central America, vrill add to the 

. inpply, is a problem that only time can enable us to solve. There 

lis everything in the situation to warrant a range of prices much 

I lower tlian those ruling from 1862 to 1879, the more so as there 

is little chance of speculative rings being formed, for Europe is 

not given to such operations, and American coffee-merchants 

Lliave dm'ing the past year been taught a lesson that will not soon 

be forgotten* 



CllAPTEK XXV. 



THE KINO OF THE COFFEE TRADE. 



FivE-AND-FORTT yeaps ago, or thereabouts, a bright, ambitioQi] 
youth left his home in Rhode Island and came to New York, 
brmging with him a first-class reputation as an accoimtant. In 
fact, his bufiinese tact and ability were of so high an order that] 
they soon commanded attention. He made a connection, in 1$ 
with one of the largest and most respectable firms on the east gldel 
of the city, engaged in the grocery business. 

This young man possessed in an eminent degree the fiiciilty j 
which marks most men of note — that of keeping hie o\^m oomisel«r j 
Although possessing great confidence in his own abilities, he wa^J 
modest and unobtrusive in manner, and pursued hid ambitions in J 
a resolnte but quiet w ay, which, for tho time being, attracted boil 
little attention. 

There is nothing special to record regarding the nextfiftoeal 
years of liis life, other than to say that his social i>osition was aUJ 
that could be desired, and his progress and reputation as a mer- j 
chant rapid for those days. In 1851 he was admitted a junior j 
partner in the proud firm he had so long and faithfully served— ;] 
a firm standing at the very liead of the coffee trade. The aenior I 
member of tho firm was one of those merchant-princes of whom j 
New York was, and is still, jnstly proud. In financial as well 
trade circles the name of this man was a tower of strength, wUlo' 
socially he occupied a first place. To be aseociated with such a 
man as a jHirtner was no small honor, and ourKIiode Island yd 
estimated the privilege for aU that it was worth, and undonbtodl) 
looked forward to the day when the senior should retire and the 
junior succeed to his place. That day came after various cbiiige% 
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in 1868, and the book-keeper of 1836 Ijecamo the head of a large 
firm, with a clear half-million to his credit. 

Ambitious to make his mark in the boBiness world, and to 
become the peer of hia illustrious predecessor, he lamiched out 
boldly, and in 1809 we find him engineering a great spet'ulation 
in coffee. Old bankers shook their heads ominoiielyj and doubted 
hifi ability to wear the laurels won by the merchant-prince who 
formerly directed the firm's affairs. The bankers felt that pru- 
denoe dictated a conference with the new man at the helm, eepe- 
iilly aa he was inclined to enter upon bold speculative operations. 
lo them, in substance, the nierdiant said : *^ Whatever else I 
know, I think I know the coffee trade thoroughly, I shall act 

Lupon my own judgment, and by it ^ sink or swim,' " 

Those who are familiar with tlie coffee trade wiU by this time 
have recognized the pen-picture we have drawn as that of B* G. 
Arnold, thp well-known " King of the Coffee Trade." For more 
than ten years he niled the toffee market of this country as abso 
lately as any hereditary monarch controls his kingtlom, and his 
io^noe was felt throughout the commercial world. Om tables of 

'price© bear elo^:ple^t testimony of Ms power, and it is known that 
the operations of a single year succeeding, the interview with the 
bankers above noted yielded his firm a profit of one million two 
hundred thousand dollars. In the social world he filled a large 
place. At hh palatial residence the President of the United States 
rag a gnest, and the periodical receptions were social events. But 

^lll things come to an end, and in accordance with this immutable 
kw, the control wliich Mr. iimold and his associates exercised over 
the coffee market finally ceased. For the first five years of the de* 
cade 1870-1880, the coffee market had been steadily forced up 
matil abnormally high prices were reached ; these stimulated pro- 
duction, and in 1876, while in Java, the writer, in a letter to 
the Aniericmi Grocer^ used the following words : ** As a conse- 
quence of these high prices many new coffee-gardens have been 
planted, and these are just beginning to bear and must inevitably 
have an effect upon the future market. The cpiantity of govem- 

, ment coffee raised in Java last year, which was rather a poor year, 
\ 494,000 picnls, while the crop of 1876, which is a good year, 
is 1,266,000 picols. It is also said that the production has pro- 
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portionately increased in Sumatra and other coffee-bearing islands 
of tlie Malay Arcliipelago, and that tlie average yield during the 
next few years must be very lai^ge. If the same causes produce | 
like effects in otlier coffee-producing sections of the globe, we may 
reasonably look forward to moderate prices for this staple in the 
future." 

The sequel is known to all : production outran consumption, I 
prices went down^ downj down, despite the desperate and more of^ 
less successful efforts made at times to rally the market, until the 
final result came in the disastrous failures in 18S0, which swqstg 
away the leading houses of the coffee trade in the Umtefl States. 
The chief cause of this disaster seems to have been an inability on 
the part of the leading spirits in the coffee trade to look on both 
sides of the question, a result which inevitably comes sooner or 
later in all speculative transactions* 

As usual^ since the great failures in the coffee trade, there have] 
been plenty of persons ready to say unkind things of the chief 
actors in the drama ; but, while there can be but one opinion as to 
the welfare of the public being subserved by the failure of specu-j 
lative combinations, all who know Mr. B. G. Arnold are ready] 
to concede that the failure of such a man is, in one sense, a pubU 
misfortune. As an industrious^ energetic, and upright merchant, 
faithfully fulfilling every engagement ; as a charitable and pnblie^j 
spirited citizen, fully perfonning his duty to society, the charactispl 
of Mr. Arnold stands out in bold relief and is worthy of all com* j 
mendation. 

He still continues in business with his eon^ Mr. F, B, Arnold, ' 
and, with his intimate knowledge of the staple and his long 
business experience, it is not improba!>le that tliere may comer J 
another phase to this romance of trade, and " the king will hav 
his own again," 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TEOPICS' BEST GIFT, 



How little do the millions tliroiighont the civilized world, 
who sit at tlieir breakfaet-tables, realize the labor and pains which 
have been taken to place before them the fragrant cup which, if 
good, makes everything good ! 

From the lime when the little seedling first shoots above the 
ground in the tropics, it ia watched and shaded, pruned and cnl- 
tared bj the dusky sons of toil ; nor is the task near ended when 
the planter sees his hopes realized in the red, ripe berry. 

Let us trace it from hand to hand until it reaches the table of 
the consumer. In its gathering and preparation a vast amount 
of labor is required ; then comes its transportation to the sea- 
boanl, where it is weighed, stored, sampled, assorted^ and sold, 
oftentknes passing througli the hands of several owners before 
shipment to the country where it is destined to be consumed. 
Here it is placed in great warehouses antl the same formalities are 
igain observed. After leaving the plantation and before reacliing 
the consumer, it has paid tribute to the transporter to the shipping 
port, to the laborers, warehousemen, brokers, merchants, and 
bankers of that country ; to the ships which carry it abroad ; to 
the custom-houses of importing countries, to their stevedores, 
storage warehouses, insurance companies, and bankers; to the 
brokers who sample and sell it, the weighers who weigh it^ and 
the wholesale merchants who buy it. Then comes its cartage or 
lighterage, its roasting and sale to retail merchants, and its trans- 
portation to the point where it is finally distributed and consume<L 
Twelve hundred millions of pounds of coffee annually pass through 
this routine, and probably a hundred millions uf people, besides 
the ooDJSumers, are directly or indirectly benefited- Factories 
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have been brought into existence to maniifacture the macbineiy 
required in tlie cultivation and preparation of this staple ; great 
mills work throughout the whole year on the bagging required for 
the packages ; warehouses worth millions have been provided for 
its storage ; mighty fleets of vessels are created and maintained 
for its carriage on the sea, and railroads for its transportation on 
land. Governments find it a chief source of customs revenue. In 
the eleven years, 18G1 to 1872, the import duty on coffee yielded 
nearly one himdred millions of dollars to the United States Gov- 
ernment. In England, France, Germany, and other countries, it 
contributofl largely to the national treasuries, while in Brazil the 
export duty on coffee ia the chief source of revenue. All this 
from a little berry which hardly more than two centuries since 
was scareely known in commerce, and whose chief development 
has been within the last century. Surely, it must have some 
precious properties to thus command the homage of the civilized 
world 1 

It has been said of wine that 

'* It wamiB the beart a»d stifs the blood 
TQl it leapa in the veins like % baanding Oood.^ 

It has also been said that ^' wine is a turncoat ; first a friend, 
and then an enemy/* But coffee is an ever-faithful, et.ead£a^ 
frieud, and whether in torrid, or tera{)erate, or frigid climes^ 
everywhere tliroughout the civilized world, in the king^s palace or 
the laborer's hut, it is eagerly prized, for it cheers and comforts^ 
brightens and bleeees^ as doth no other substance under the sun. 

Brillat Savarin said, "A last course at dinner wanting cheese 
16 like A pretty woman with only one eye ;" and if this be true of 
cheese, is it not doubly so of coffee, and without coffee and cheese 
would not a dinner be like a beautiful woman with both ** win- 
dowB of the soul '* lacking ? Certain it is that since 8avarln*i 
time all gonrmets have concurred in adding coffee as the ap- 
propriate and crowning luxury of a perfect dinner ; when eolfee 
IS served, then ** the feast of reason and flow of soul ** begi&Sy and 
without the frai^rant cup didness prevails. 

It is a striking fact that coffee is pre-emhiendy a promoter of 
the social element ; from its earliest use this has been a notable 
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feature. It has also indirectly been an aid to liberty and freedom 
of speedt, for when it attracted men together they naturally dis- 
tcossed events, and free discussion is the parent of liberty, Afi 
^etated elsewhere, its use in Moslem countries met with strong op- 
position from both the civol and religiouB authorities ; and in Eng- 
lisli history we find that, iu 1675, Charles IL attempted to suppress 
the then new institution of coffee-houses by a rojal proclauiation 
in which it was stated that they were the resort of disaffected per- 
leood, " who devised and sjiread abroad divers fake, malicious, and 
Bcandaloiifl reports, to the defamation of His Majesty's government 
and to the ihsturbauce of the peace and quiet of the nation."' On 
the opinion of legal persons being taken as to the legality of this 
etep, an oracular deliverance was given to the effect that " the re- 
f tailing of coffee might be an innocent trade, but, as it was used to 
nonrish sedition, spread lies, and scandalize great men, it might 
also be a common nuisance/' 

That coffee promotes sociability among men cannot be doubted 
[any more than that its twin sister, the fragrant leaf of China and 
j Japan, promotes sociability among women, and in the above 
lofficial announcement of the advisers of Charles II. the ladies 
whAve an argument which they can throw in the teeth of the sterner 
sex, if a!iy be so unkind as to intimate tliat tea-parties are tlie 
flource of much scandal and gossip. 

The active stimidating element is the same in both coffee and 

tea ; in the former it is known as caffeine, while in tlte latter it has 

been designated theine. As explained elsewhere, they are chemi- 

leaUy identical, and their effect upon tlie nervous system, when 

[taken in equal quantities, is precisely similar. Considering its 

aportance from an economic and tlierapeutic standpoint, this 

abstance does not seem to have received from scientific men the 

attention which it deserves. This subtle principle embodied in 

Arabia's fragrant berry has outlived prejudice, has triumphed over 

opposition ; religious and pohtieal bigotry, aided by military force, 

has failed to suppress it ; and may we not claim that it has fairly 

won the first place in the world's social and domestic economy, and 

Ithat it is truly the tropics' beet gift i 
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TABLE L 

Imports, M^ortB^ ConsumpUmi^ aiid Stock of Coffee in t/ie United 
SteUes^ Atlantic Coast^ from 1854 to 1880, indtMive. 



ImpoftB. 


Bxporta. 


OcwwnrojjUcMi, 


stock. Doc 81it. 


Total Coiu. 


l^otAttolu, 


ToiMl totu. 


Tofal toos. 


81,460 


5,041 


80,125 


8,700 


106,845 


6,958 


93,010 


14,168 


103,100 


8,945 


07,423 


15,000 


&7,265 


18,097 


77,038 


23,030 


101,655 


8,800 


113,167 


8,700 


110.950 


8,598 


00,380 


11,677 


82,957 


8,760 


70.068 


11,786 


81,860 


8,537 


a3,503 


6,107 


44,000 


4,613 


80,738 


5,706 


83.603 


1,445 


35,580 


2,334 


64,808 


9.484 


48,700 


0,018 


50,63SJ 


2,413 


57,101 


0,040 


73,834 


2.237 


71,391 


0,853 


101,037 


3.807 


00,807 


16,&85 


106,130 


5,0(}5 


09,643 


18,088 


108,107 


7,093 


108,470 


10,625 


126,183 


2,543 


125,407 


8,811 


144,065 


2.575 


141,344 


8,054 


124,106 


2,688 


121,808 


0,169 


120,831 


8,066 


120,808 


6,051 


123,174 


1,081 


123,013 


2,281 


150,393 


8,496 


136,640 


20.520 


119,285 


3,855 


134,100 


1,880 


151,123 


4,141 


135,238 


13,504 


145,907 


6,303 


141,949 


11,250 


107,810 


7,405 


179.525 


22,040 


176,604 


10.777 


168.678 


12,379 
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TABLE 



Receipts and Consumption of Coffee in the United States, 1851 to 

1880, indtmve. 



Ymr. 


Tom. 


GoamzQptliMi. 
Totu. 1 


Yewr. 


BMelpte. 


OoomtnptkuD. 
Tou. 


1851 


96,448 
91,760 

86,210 

R1.401 

100,345 

103,086 

97,264 

1 01,032 

110,949 

82,937 

81,359 

43.999 

88,598 , 

64,868 

59,631 


83,243 
91,514 
78,438 
80,125 
97,490 
97,422 
77,038 
112,167 
99,879 , 
79,067 
88,502 
89,727 i 
85,589 
48,699 
67,908 


1866., 

1867........ 

1868 

1869. ,. 

1870,...;,., 
1671,.....,, 

1872, 

1873 

1874 ,,, 

1875., 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


73,a36 
101,038 
106,255 
108,307 
126,134 
144,068 
123,944 
120.146 
124,960 
157,863 
110,550 ! 
152,827 
147,080 
198,010 
176,581 


71,892 


1852 .., 


90,851 


1853 


99,648 


lan ...1 


108,679 


1B55 


125,407 
141,343 


1850 


1857 


121,308 


1858 ,... 


120,150 


1859 


126,200 


1860 


137,821 


1861 


135,068 


1868 


135,906 


1868 •.......• 


142,872 


1864......,,. 


179,241 


1865 


166w468 



In the ftboTe Btatement of ocnunnipfcioii we baye indiided oidj the direct 
Teoeipts &t the porta, the cocutwisc rce^is beiag embcioed in the oaloiiUtion at 
the port of origiiml eatiy. 



TABLE m. 
Comparcaive Priea, Nao York Market, 1858 to 1880, inekmnC 



m 



Ymt. 


BtmEU 


Jftva. 


Mmonfbo 


T«tf. 


BrariL 


Java. 


ia»edte 


1858 


10.96 


16J3 


13.04 


1870 


16.33 


21 10 


1747 


1869 


11.61 


14.79 


11.89 


1871 


15.91 


21.89 


16.88 


1860 


13.69 


16.15 


18.83 


1873 


18.42 


21.80 


iai8 


1861 


14.01 


18.88 


15.88 


1878 


19.99 


88.68 


«L81 


1862 


28,01 


27,50 


24.81 


1874 


21.08 


26.68 


80.87 


1863 


31.16 


87.04 


31.93 ; 


1875 


19.01 


26.71 


80.(M 


1864 


42.49 


49.10 


41,59 


1876...... 


17.97 


au«r 


n.Qt 


1865 


90.65 


25.82 


21,30 


1877 


19.72 


98.81 


iat8 


1806., 


ia66 


26.08 


19,45 


1878 .; 


16,51 


22.46 


i^-!ta 


1867 


17.24 


24.75 


17.69 


1879 


14.8S 


24.14 


icB 


1868 


15.78 


28.41 


16.^ 


1880 


15.18 


82L€S 


tJkM 


1869 


15.82 


88.08 


17.54 
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Tilt h!f bert prtoe of Rio iu 1864 WM 531^ oenta, in Jnlx ; lowest, 33]^ oait% if! J 
JftTa lold la Aofiui of that year at 60 oenta, and in Jmauaxj «l 40 o 
1861 to 1665 qoolitioaa in oiirrexto j, after thai date in gold. 




16 —March ,.„ 

14 — Septcmf>er 

14 — September 

15 ^^ptember 

1^ — Jcme 

10 — Scrptembor 

10 — Jftniuu-y ,. 

13 —May...... 

U — M*y 

11 

11 — Jaiimary ,. 
11 — J&nnAty ,. 

9 ^Jnly 

9 — Maioh ..., 

9 — DcecmWr . 

9 —July 

9 — June 

6 —December » 

6 — September. 

e — — 

5 -=TTiily 

6 — October... 

6 —Jane 

5 — August .». 

5 — January .. 

7 —May 

7 —November. 

7 ^-February . 

6 ^Jannary .. 

8 — December , 
3 ^Tanuary .. 

9 -July 

10 — Jauuary . . 

9 — Febrtiary . 

10 ^-January . . 

11 —February . 
11 ^-^annary .. 
10 — Febraary . 

llj^^jjy 

li — December . 

lOX-Joly 

9 — December , 
S^i — January .« 
8jJ — January ., 
9^— January .. 

10^— January . , 

14M-ApriI 

173^- March .... 

165^ — September. 

1^— March .... 

1«>J— Angnafe ... 

15 — NoTember. 

14 — Deoember . 

13 ^May 

115^^De6ember . 
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€(»go Prices in Gold, " in Jiond,^for Ihir to PHme Rio Coffee in 
New York, from 184G to 1880 indusive. 



IConUL 



Jai 

April..., 

^ 

Jaiy 



194« 



1H<^ 8 
7?«d8V 
T S 8 
7M5 b 

<^$ 7M 
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e.eQ^7.8u 
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1861 
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19)i^U 

8V(^ll 
9\'^UIC 
113i5l« 

l»3tf3HX 




1O.OOO11.50 11.10^19.98 lS.91O14f711^Ol3,S&1404idl6.4Ul& 44^17.85 
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TABLE VI. 
Comparative MorUMy and Teurly PriceBfor Three Yean. 



MooOi. 



J&aaary 

Febnuuy 

liiirch 

AjirU ,.•.,,, 

Hmj.... 

Juae.. .«....*...... 

July...... 

,^;Xite 

vOwODBff ••«■•« •■«■«■ 
JVOTOnk DttT •••.•«■•*• 
Deoember « 

ATen^ for jev. . 



Bkazt^— F&ir to Prime Cftrgoee, 
AtOT4g« for the MoDth. 



1§S0 



#16 1%% 
15 50 
15 tS2)^ 
15 00 

15 06X 

16 04 
15 50 

15 8S 

16 16« 
14 46 
13 96 
13 13 



tl5 12 



i§7e 



115 42 

14 79V, 
14 16M 

14 aoyi 

18 5S>i 

13 75 

14 00 
14 M 
14 70 
10 33 
16 91 
!6 37K 



114 85>^ 



18T8 



117 87 
17 06 

16 54 
10 37 

17 00 
16 26 
16 19 

16 70 

17 16 
16 50 
15 54 
15 04 



fl6 5l 



Aventfo (or the Unuth. 



1890 



115 83K 
16 04 
16 62^^ 
16 fi3U 
15 00 

14 75 
U 95V, 

15 631^ 
15 87(J 
15 04^ 
14 00 
12 461/, 



#16 52*/» 



lero 



#15 17 
15 583< 
14 m% 
14 00 

14 00 
13 91 
13 75 
13 75 
18 75 

15 08 

16 58 
16 71 



#14 70 



l«18 



#17 25 
16 33 
15 75 
15 GO 
15 S3 
15 50 
15 S3 

14 91 

15 as 

15 50 
14 75 
14 88 



#15^ 



MoDtli. 



St. Doxnioa 
Arengo lor Uie montli. 



Java. 
Atwubb for the Month, 



ISSO 



Jum&ry , ...... 

Febmmiy , 

March. 

April 

Hay.,. 

JaoQ 

Jnly. 

Aogiut ,.....'.. 

8«ptember ,. 

October 

Kovember 

l>Boemb«r. 

Avenge for year.. 



#13 871^ 

12 m}i 
IS 60 

18 00 

13 00 
13 41% 
13 25 
12 25 

12 25 

13 00 
11 50 
lliejif 



#12 63)^ 



1879 



#11 00 
10 75 
10 75 

10 75 

11 25 
11 35 
11 25 
11 25 
11 35 
11 91 
14 50 
14 41 



1878 



1880 



#15 B3 
14 37 

13 91 
13 50 
13 20 
13 63 
13 83 
13 75 
12 83 

12 50 

13 50 
U 76 



#23 mn 

23 75 
23 50 
23 60 
21 66K 

20 75 
80 66^ 

21 83>tf 
23 00 
21 m% 
20 38i< 

18 anx 



#11 69 #13 34 



#22 62Via 



I8Tf> 



#23 26 
24 35 

23 91% 

24 2f> 
24 35 
94 93 
24 25 
24 00 

23 58 
34 50 

24 79 
24 37K 



#24 14 



187S 



#22 16 
31 60 
21 16 
21 00 
21 25 
21 60 
28 60 
24 

34 87 
23 58 
23 37 
23 35 



#22 48 



TABLE Vn. 

Receipts of Sundry Kinds of Coffee^ not emimeraied spcciJicaU^^ 
into the United JStates {Aiiantic Coast)^ 1866 to 1880, inclumve. 



Yfltt. 


Baga. 


Toa», 


Y«a, 


B-ff.. 


Tori. 


1886,.. 


8,401 
16,859 
16,666 
29,423 
16,569 
87,675 
73,853 
70,605 


633 
1,0® 
1,094 

791 
2,887 

4^709 
4,489 


1874 


131,479 
40,977 
47,707 
71,567 
64,884 
98,869 

109,173 


6,869 
3,567 


18#7,.,.. 


1875 


\m\ 


1876 


3,331 


!8i» ;:::::.:::;;..:::. 


1877 


4,877 
4,2441 

%m 

6,967 


18W.... 


1878 ,, 


isn 


1879 


im 


1880. 


1873 





Average, 16 years (1866 to 1880} 54,600 bogo, 3,486 tono. 

ATenge. 10 yeora (1871 to 1880) 78,659 '' 4;75l " 



GOFFXl. 

TATTLE Ym. 

Cireuiar EsUmiUing and Proclaimin<f, in Unittd States Money of 
Accamiif the Values of t/ie JStandard Coitis in Circulation of 
tJie Various Katioivs of the World. 



18PI. 
DiPABTMmr No, 1. Tbea^tbt DsPABTinEirr, 1 

6eotet&i7'fl Offloe. Bubkau or tbb Mivt, > 

WAiBiitaToir, D, 0., ivanaxj X, 1681, ) 
Hon. JoEV Biimit^v, 8§cr^arv €tf th* Tnanry: 

Bat^ln parauaoa of ihtf pntvlBknu of BKitha 8,864 of th« aaviavd StotolM oC tb« Uiriiid 
StalM^ I h*va cfldin*t«d Ibo vmlti«» of tb« rtttisdund ooIiib In ctwmUr.lon of tb« TMrlofM iwtioas oi th« 
worid, «Bd eabmlt the man in the nooocnpBajlng Ubk». Very raapeotftiUy, 



Oonntiy. 


Mooeteiy Unit. 


BtnndBrC 


Yftloeln 
U.S. 


8«wid»fd Ckria. 


AuntrlB.,,,..,.,,. 


Florin . 


Silver...., 

Qold nod eUvetr. 
811 «r 


40.7 
19,8 

64.6 

flOO 

93.2 
86.8 

ei.8 

04.8 

19.8 

4 88.6^ 

19.8 

88.8 

88 

19.8 

8&.8 

1 00 
89.4 

40J 
Slt,8 
80 
108 

8R.8 
100 

19.8 
9iw8 

IM 

U8 
04.4 

89.8 
19.1 




BelfftniQ 


Pr»nc . . , , , - . 


8, 10, end 80 tnam. 


BoJivin...... 


BoUviADO „ 

Milmia of 1000 rets. 

T>ffltv 


BotlTiUUK 


fkruil ..... 


Oold„, 




tnN. A 


(kild 

Gold gmd sllT«r. 
Ooid MDd eUver. 

Gold 

Silver 




Chm . 


P« 

Pma .,— .. 






>/■«. \i. k. H. end 1 dMiMMA. 


Danmuk 




10 «td 90 orowne. 


RooBdor 


FHO.... 


Foeo. 




FfMtar „„.. 


Gold BDd tllvet. 
0«td.,.. 


8. 10, 8^ % ead 100 plMlink 
6,10,ud^«euici. 

R, to, «n, S*»»H iirt^m-ha^ 


Pmooe .,,., 

Ormt firitftln 


Fnac ,... 

pound obeilin^.... 
Drmcboui . , 


OncM 


Gold end lilvir. 
Gold 


OfTBiBB Bmptra . . 


H*rk.. 


5^ 10, end 8I> toarki. 


Tnili* , , , 


Rope* of 18 UDM. 
Urn 


BHrer 

GoiduMiiilvtf. 
BUTtr 




lUlj 


G, 10, 90,J|0, and lOOlfrv. 


JftpACl, .,..,,..«.. 


X«& 


1 A MV. UMl 80 Jen, V0I4, ttd 
ellwjen. 


Litovi* 


IkiUw , 


Qold 


ICtsko. 


BoU«r 


SQTir 


Fw «v Atdte, 8. 20, SBb Md 80 




Plorto...., 


Gold and iiflfer. 

gf»d.... 

Stiver. 


oeuUivoa. 


Kofwaj 




10 end SO cnnttktm 


pDm »^^.. ,,* 


Sol 

ICUntiioriOOOniji. 

Booblo of lUO oy 

Mcki..,.. 


SoL 


FortugBl 


Ootd 


1, Sk nnd to mllteift. 


Envdft , 


flOw.... *..... 






Ki Ml ADd 1 rooMth 


gBBdwiofa MUldl, 


i>Kr^....;;.: 


Quid 




ttoftHi 


FM«te of 100 on. 
Hmet 


OoMeti4ilhw. 

Gold 

GoldwideUTer. 

Sllfw. 

OeU 




JWmn 


6. 10. 80, 80, end 108 pHM. 

10 and 89 orown*. 


Btn&m.. 


Ctvwn 


BwltaarlftDd 

Tripoli 


JVmne . 

MAhlmtiof SOpdM. 

ten... 

PlBiiv ....'.;.,.'.. 

Fen ,*../.!.,. 


6,10,aDd90flantt. 


Ttu*«r,.... 


« M tOA «HA ■■ifl^||.,fnrt 


Urtlldl SIMM or 


SOwr 

Gold sod illiw. 


Vmo, 


l^twmflft 


BgOIw 


8, 10, 80, 00, asd 100B«vu^ 









Tlw ftMegelnf «itfaBatikm, nude bj tlie Director of tbe Mint, of the vnlne off «h* fl 
Bhore meBttmrl, I berebf pmelalm Ie» be the vkIium off atkch oatw i mmi i — n j la the Aoae] 
ef the Unllad 8tatea« and to be taken In eetiroa^tinir the -VBltie* of eU ftan^ neietaadii 
la aoy off Mid ■uuMicli^ lapeitad oa or afia Jannarr 1, 1881 . 
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COFFEEL, 



TABLE Xm.—Coniim0d. 

MfkcCnlloch^s '* €omtnerciiLl Bictionarj/* ed, 16&4| Qstitimtes the ooffea pro- 
duction of the whole world, about 1852, aa follows: 

Took, 

Mooha, Hodeida, and other paitR of Axabia .,...., 6,000 

Java . 63,000 

Bnmatra and remaining Archipelago 8*000 

Brazil and remainder of South America , . 110,000 

Hayti 15,000 

Cabo aod Porto Rioo 17,000 

Britiflh Weal Indies. , , 2,000 

Cejlon and British India 11,000 

Netherlands West Indies , 5,000 

French West Indies and Botirbon 7,000 

Total. 201,000 tons, or fully 255,000,000 ]c^ 

HesBTB. Jacobeon, of Eotterdam, estimated September 5, 18Q0 : 

Brazil 824,000.000 

Kctherlands India •.,... 144,000^000 

Ceylon , 60,000,000 

St. Domingo. 50,000,000 

Venezuela and Costa Rica 30,000,000 

Manilla, Mooha, and British India 25,000,000 

Cuba, Porto Hico 15,000,000 

Jamaica and remaining' West Indies « 12,000,000 

Total, 0(J0,0O0,U(J0 half -kilos, or 330,000,000 Idktt, or 324,767 ton*. 



And lastly, the present coffee production Ls noted in Frof . Dr X, yoq N«a> 
mann ^pallart^fl *■* UebertdchteD liber Prodnotion, Verkehr iLod Haudsi,'^ od. 1878| 
p. 92, Dfi follows : 

Zol.OaitMf«, 

Braal,.... 4,800,000 

Ketheriandfl India.. 2,100,000 

Ceylon 1,010,000 

Hayti...... 020,000 

Venezuela 600^000 

British India 807.000 

Porto Rico ...,..., ..».. S34,000 

Costa Bioa 223,500 

Guatemala , 1110,800 

Colombia .,,,, 140,000 

fianSalTidor ,... 74,flOO 

PhiUppinM ........ 72,500 

Aden (Arabia). , ..,. 6:i,7(lO 

BtraitB SetUementa 4tM0O 

French PoBsessions in America and Africa 24.500 

Nica»«n» ... 15,000 

Bcuador 11,000 

Cuba.. ., 10,800 

Soudan...... , 10;000 

8t. Domingo. ••.•••.«...» 4.400 

Liberia 1,560 

Hawaii.. U400 

Total, 10,604,800 ZolL ooiitneti, or 52t»,240.000 kil^, or 519.316 
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TABLE XIV. 



Prof. Yan Den Berg estiinatedf in 1371}^ the cooHtunption of ooflee in the non- 
ooffee producing cotmtriea to be as follows : 



Onixitries, 



Konray 

&wed«a 

I Denmaik 

Bngl&nd 

Netherlanda. . . . , 
Belgitim. . . . ... . 

QmoMXij 

Anstria- Ilangary 
SwiUerkmd . . . . , 
Pianoe ......... 

Italy 

Spoin 

Portugal 

Greece ...,.,.., 
Turkey . 



Total EUoa. 



7,260, tK)0 

9,960,000 

4,50(K0O0 

7,025,000 

14,im>,000 

31,250,000 

23,110,000 

&9.320,000 

37,250,000 

H,:MO,OtlO 

50,00O,0O<i 

12,805,000 

2,750,000 

1,500,<JOO 

1,000.000 

20,000,000 



rcrr 
Hood, 
KilcM. 



3.0ft 

2.27 
2 37 

oao» 

0,45 

8,12 

4.14 

2.33 

1, 

3,02 

i.im 

0.47 
0.1ft 
0.34* 
0.75 



OonntdiiA. 



United States . . 
Canada *.,.,,.. 
Argentine EepubUc 
Chili, Peru, Um 

gnay, eta 

Cape Colony 

Natal ; 

Algiers 

Australia, New Zea- 

Ixmd 

PetBia 

Britifih lodia . , , . . 
3iani^ China, Japon^ 

etc 



T<atiaKiloa. 



147,000,000 

300,000 
1,330,000 

1,000,000 

S.OOil,000 

700.000 

2,150,000 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

pro mem. 



489,070,000 



3.75 
0.2« 
0.7ft 



3.50 

2.00 



or 481,345 tons, agaimt & productian^ qa estimated altoye, of 490,840,000 MIob, 
or 483,0a7 tons. 

The inoreaBod production of coffee in the last years tbns scarcely keeps pace 
with the increaeed consumption, and a serious failure of the crops muf^t immedi* 
ately eanae a defloiency that would occasion a considerable rise in prices. 

But, OIL the other hand, we ahould not lose sight of the f aot that the oon* 
tampon can suddenly decline very considerably throagh fiiwml measures, and 
with the present state of affaiiH in Europe It would not be advisable to look 
upon this eventuality too slightingly. 

A dinmushed consumption must, in its turn, necefiflaiily lower the prices of 
this ^ticle, and for Netherlands, ^' that has made her financial prosperity whoDy 
dependent on the prices of coffee, and where the rise or fall of a eingle cent In 
the prices of coffee either enriches or impoverishes the exchequer by a million" 
<D. C. Steijn Parvii: "Overricht van het Handelaverkeer tuBBohen Nederland en 
Eogeland,** p. 102 — *' Review of the Commercial Relations between Nctherlandi 
and England **), it is therefore of great importance that the sale of coffee should 
everywhere remain as free and unobstructed as possible, in order that the con^ 
emnption may increase uninterruptedly In the same proportion bji tJie production 
will, by degrees, probably develop itself. 

Her own interests should prompt Netherlands to set the example to other 
ooun tries in this matter ; and a prudent policy seems also to require that the 
system should be gradually abandoned that makes it almost an impossibility 
for the stranger to procure the coffee he requires for his own consumption at the 
place of production itself. 

H. P. VAN DEN BERG. 

Batatia, November, 187flL 
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COFFEE. 



TABLE XV- 

Stock of Cqfee in the Jhrincipal JJepoLs of Europe, Janumy 1, 1B4S, 
to 1881, indusive. 



Tev. 


TOM^ 


Ye*r. 


Toot 

61,000 


Y«r. 


TOOM. 


1842. 


49.&00 


1850 


1869....... 


tm,2SB 


1843 


6^,0,50 


la^T 


72,000 


1870. 


125,800 


1844 


70.750 


1858 


90,650 


1871 ., 


83,389 


1845 , 


74,000 


1859 


61,000 


1872 


82,186 


1840 


68,350 


I860,...,., 


53,200 


1873....... 


55,955 


1847 


68,650 


1801 


46,000 


1874 


62,570 


1848. 


03,950 


1863 


03,800 


1876.. 


08,847 


1849 ... 


00,900 


1863 


56,000 


1876 


105.993 


1850 


50,500 


1864 


04,000 


1877 


72,003 


1851 


47.700 


1S65 


67,700 


1878 


106,680 


1853 


50,700 


1806 


67,400 


1879 


87,978 


1853 


56,450 


1867 


66,600 


1880....... 


93,181 


ia54.. ...... 

1855........ 


59.100 
54,700 


1808 


85.270 


1881....... 


110,1MJ1 



TABLE X\a. 
Coagxirative StattmerU of Imports, 1850 to 1880, irUeutitM, 



Year. 


HolUuid. 


HmdInuv. 


Bngland. 


Pnlteaaiaffc 


1850......... 


itmioDsibi. 

86 
106 

150 
118 

113 
143 
166 

im 

139 
123 
134 
134 
146 
137 
160 
118 
146 
160 
151 
1S3 
190 
181 
102 
158 
143 
183 
195 
189 
151 
155 
185 


MSlionslba. 

81 
72 

88 

87 

m 

76 
93 

«i7 

7S 

77 
100 

80 

85 

69 
lOi 

80 
104 

m 

146 

88 

144 

121 

ia7 

150 
181 
176 

188 
179 
188 
W 


IfOlkMit Iba. 
40 
40 
48 
48 

47 
46 
47 
69 

ru 

GO 

73 

91 

84 
100 
111 
114 
176 

m 

180 
192 

166 
184 
167 

m 
m 

1190 
14J 
180 
174 


mmonallM. 
145 


1851 


183 H 


1853 ..•.,*•, 


194 ■ 


1853 ....•..,, 


190 ■ 


IHW ,,.. 


162 M 


I!iV> 


191 ■ 


laVJ...... , 


m m 


1867 ..,...,,.... 


m ■ 


1868 


189 ■ 


1K0.„., 


864 ■ 


i860.......,., 


m ■ 


1861 


ISI ■ 


1888 


m m 


1863 


m ■ 


1864 


i» * 


1865.... 


in 


1806 


181 


1667 


197 ■ 


1S6B 


849 ■ 


1H69 


m m 


1S70.,.. 

1871 


286 ■ 

212 ■ 


1972 


» ■ 


1873 


20 ■ 


1874 - 


» ■ 


1H75 


lia m 


1876 ...i 


210 ■ 


1877... 


w m 


1878... 


mm 


1879 


298 m 


1880 


St 
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TABLE XVn. 



Consumption in the German ZoUverein, 1836 to 1880, inclttsive. 



Ymt. 


Tout. 


X^. 


Toflu. 


Y«ir. 


Tooi. 


1836 


30,063 


1851 


45,387 


1800....... 


72,247 


1837 


36,574 


1852 


47.359 


1807. ; 


76,001 


1838 


28,364 


1853 


47,395 


1808 


84,033 


1839 


28,515 


1854 


55,806 


1800 , 


81,308 


1840 


33>0«3 


1855. 


01,334 


1870....... 


08,350 


1841 


34,800 


1850. 


67.517 


1871 


80,400 


1843 ,,. 


35,008 


1857 


61.a35 


1873 


02,685 


1843 


38.234 


1858 


67,131 


1873....... 


97,775 


1844. 


88,7^ 


1850 


03,360 


1874 


90,038 


1845 


41,334 


1860 


65.404 


1^75 


100,013 


1840 


40,945 


1801 


73,478 


1876 


106,308 


1847 


45,701 


1863 


67,414 


1877....... 


95,770 


1848. 


40,054 


1H63 


66,804 


1878 


09,284 


1049.,....,. 


40,403 


1804 


60,043 


1879 


112,504 


1860 


30,087 


1865 


72.705 


1880 


94,233 



TABLE XVin. 
Consumption of Coffee in France, 1833 to 1880, indmive. 



Imt. 


Too*. 


Tw. 


Tom 


You-. 


Tom. 


1«8 

1888 

1884 

MW 

JOS 

1840 

1341........ 

1848 , 

1848 

UU 

fl84li 

1840 

1847 

1848.. 


10,216 

0,185 
10,707 
10,118 
11,003 
13,379 
11,886 
11,880 
14,145 
13,078 
14,833 
14,145 
15,330 
15,619 
10,503 
10,503 
14,538 


1849. 

1850 

1851.. 

im2 

i8r>3 

1 1854 

1855. 

1850 

1857..,..., 
1858....... 

1859....... 

1800 

1901.. 

1803...,.., 

1803 

1804 


17,780 
16,029 
18,371 
31.318 
19,548 
31,816 
36,238 
33.790 
37,505 
37,701 
30.704 
83,094 
80,085 
S7433 
38.900 
30,784 


1805 

1806....... 

1867 

1868..,..,. 

1809 

1870.. 

1871 

1873.. 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1870.. 

1877 

1878 

1870 , 

1880 


43,633 

43,010 
47,365 
62,303 
50,327 
73,605 
40.155 
10,708 
44,834 
38,700 
48.018 
63,487 
47,810 
54,105 
56,825 
57,733 
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^^^^^^^^ TABLE XX. ^H 
^^^^^Quaniiiies and Values of Imported Tea and Coffee Metained in the ^^H 
^^^ United States for Consumption, and the Estimated Consumption ■ 
^^B per Capita of Poptdation^ daring the Years 1830, 1840, and from H 
^^^ 1860 to 1881 imlusive. H 


^^K^ TvrBndM 


Tea. 




Betaiocd f si Homo Goiibiiidp< 

tkXL 


III 


BetolnM for Home GDnstunp- 

tiML 


l^t ■ 


■ September SO— 

H 1AM 


6,873.091 
10,883,099 

S8.199,591 
1^,504,774 
2rj,5y7/>ti8 
19,2*^l,aS4 
19,23*1,113 
19,763,593 
18,181.470 
lfi,rim\!28f> 

aiioio^tiSi^ 1 

S3,8:M,777 ! 

27,0ei,(l4« 

35,851,0@2 

16,H4V*,1H9 

41,511,448 

30,379,574 

35,635,863 

40,810,035 

43,540,471 

44,894,045 

68,754,4140 
54,141,353 

ea,a9i,304 

61460,245 
56,838,175 
63,123,188 
58,891,535 
69,894,769 
79,130.849 


DoLlam, 

l,5;i3,31l 

4,007,144 

8,983,054 
3,453,496 
5,937,143 
7,024,536 
4,933,553 
4,937,610 

S;M 

5,877,387 

4,937.178 

6,930,134 

5,430,653 

5,906,758 

6.981,049 

9,977,9:^4 

8,043,933 

10,510.3^16 

13,2I5,tKi7 

10,399,809 

12.740,309 

13,489,217 

15,3!M,787 

21,6*4,167 I 

24,011,529 

20,240,278 

2l,U5ii,518 

18,649,5y!3 

16,504.901 

14.922, 6W 

14,315,526 

lS,08:J,mJ8 

30,335,418 


Ponndi. 
0.53 
0,99 

1.S3 
0.57 
1.03 
0,75 
a73 
0.72 
0.64 
0.57 
0.97 
0.70 
0.84 
066 
0,71 
0.80 
1.04 
0,40 
1J7 
1.09 
0.97 
!.08 
1.10 
1.26 
1.46 
IM 
1,26 
1.44 
1.85 
L23 
1.33 
1.11 
L89 
1,58 


FotmdA, 
88,368,687 
86,297,761 

129,791,466 
148,992,505 
180,712,687 
185,999,243 
150,2i6,4fl8 
175.150,440 
223,638,479 
216.*i55,977 
174,497,101 
'34<j,K"J0,94S 
182,049,537 
, 177,010,452 
113,013,078 

74,808.708 
127,844,466 

84,316.(45 
175,7<>4,8S.3 
181,271,1188 

248^895,598 
231,173,574 
312.735,L«36 
295,33H,4.S4 
286,440,244 
231,885,876 
31l,l30,6Sl 
880,904,789 
321,749,008 
297,061,114 
368,755,637 
440,128,838 
428,276^472 


Bollart. 

3,180,479 

7,615,834 

9,918,473 
13,489,671 
13,373,124 
14,380,3»a 
13,;i77,V*Ta 
15,4«<K423 
20,331,143 
19,809,854 
16,779,870 
23,263,279 
19,615,106 
19,790,812 
12,810,135 

9,i^4,398 
16,850,326 i 

5,525,*i53 : 
19,6'-.nM>27 
10,815,131 
24,443,746 
33,511,513 
23,334,043 
30,494,309 
37..'V;^..551 
4'2,UA59B 
54,343.107 
49,3n,:J34 
65,163,065 
62,067,033 
49.8i^239 
45,(^5,251 
50,4HUHO 
63,379.833 


Poundi. ^M 
3.0 B 
5.05 ^^M 

^^B 

^^B 
^^B 

^^B 

6i9 ^^M 

^^B 


H lAiii 


H JimoSO— 


H 1«aK1 


H ifixo 


H iiK<t 


H^ ifiu 


^^H 1855 

^^B 1656.. 


^^H 1857. , 


H 1JSKH 


■ 18S9 


■ 1860 


^L iHftgi 


^^^ 1863. 


^^B 1864.. 


^^B 1865 


^^H im..... 


^^m 1807 

^^H 1808 


^^H 18A9 


^^B 1970., 


^^B 1671 


^^H 1872, 


^^^ 1#?S 


H imA 


H MiffK 


^^^m 1876 


^^B 1877.*., 


^^B 1879 


^^B 1879 


^^B 1880 


^^B 18^,.. 




^^^* JS oi' B. — 1 be mn«n mptioa of tea and of coffee in the United 8t*te«, for eiioh y< 
^m IS30 to 1866, inclojiire, ia eatimatecj by subtraoting the amoant cxporiod fi 
^B murant impoTted- For the ycara 1867 to 1880, inclnaive, the ftmonnt of the re 
^H IflfAlfti entered for oonBnmption nt the ouBt^tn-hoiiaea u taken an the coniu 
B Tile population is esti mated for yeara other than the ©enmis yeara 1830, 1840^ 18£ 
B 1870. and 1880. In 1870 it ww 38.568,371 ; m 1880 it wm 50,153»86a 


-om the B 
apeotiTe H 
raptios. B 

)0.i86o. ^m 
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^M 


TABLE XXI. ^^^^^H 


H 


Equivalents in United States Cttbrenct, 


H 


Metric deaqcalliBtiotiA Bnd Tpiaos, . 


If Amea. Ho. gramw Uans In oms, ^^^M 


^^^1 


Hillier or toimeau = 1,000,000 = 2,204.6 pounda ^H 


^^^1 


QuiBUl ^ 100,000 = 220.40 potmda. ^H 


^^^1 


M>ria?mm = 10,0(K) = 22.046 poondB, ^H 


^^^1 


Kilogram or kilo ^ 1,(H)0 = 2.2046 poaada. ^H 


^^^1 


Hectogriun — 100 = 8.6274 ofiiuwi. ^^M 


^^^1 


DdOBgnun — 10 = 0.3627 omuM. ^H 


^^^1 


Gnm = 1 = 16.432 gmina ^^H 


^^H 


Bedgtam = 0.1 ^ 1.6432 gnOn. ^| 


^^^1 


Cetitignuii ^ 0.01 = 0.154Sgraia. ^H 


^^M 


Umigmm - 0,001 - 0:0154 gnin. ^H 


^^1 


Brazil. 


NSTSBRLANBa. ^^| 


^H 


Uetrtc ■Twtcm obligatory from JaoiuTy 1, IBTO, 


Old Fond = 1.0686 pound, ^H 


^^^^■'* 


Tonelada (ton for shipping) — 2,240 

pounds avoirdtipoiB. 
Arrobfl = 32.311 pounds. 
QnlnUl - 130.00 poonde. 


CoLoimui ^^H 

1 Picnl = 100 oatfcioB = 10 gantM^ 

(coffee) ^ 135.6ai2 poonda avdp. 


1 


Mexico. 

Quintal ^ 101,01 ponnda. 


Kew Grenada, ob Unitrd StAXEt 
OF Colombia. 


^ 


Philitpineb— Manilla. 

Picul = 140 ponnds. 




^p 


ZOLLVERSm. 


Omdj = 645 ponnds aToirdnpoii. ^^H 


^^^ 


Centner ^ 110.24 ponnda. 


E50LANDV ^^M 


1 


1 

Prubbia 

Gentoer = lia.44 ponudiL 

i 

r Bbshkh. 
OonlD«r = 127.5 ponnda. 

1 YnomA. 
OentiMr — 123.6 ponndft. 

i 


16 oonoes = 1 pound, th. ^^| 
28 pounds == 1 qnartof , qr. ^^B 

4 quartan = 1 hundredwelglit^ owt^ M 

20 bondi^dwaiglit = 1 ton. ^H 

United Statu. ^| 

Cental - 100 ponnda ^^1 



■ 


■ 
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V TABLE XXn*^ — ^PmoES of Good Ordinaey Java m Hollanb, ^^B 


^^^ 




1871 to 1880, inclwwe. 




^^M 


^^r 


(In Dutcii oBDtM^U)^ Ihite±. iwatM equlvttoit to otM U» 


B. DODt.) 


^^M 


■ 1871. 






.85 36| 83 34^ 


4a ^^H 


■ 1^. 






.43' 44i 40i 47 


44 49i ^^H 


■ 1878. 






. 49i 57i 50 m^ 




^^^^M 


^^1974.. 






mi 72i 50 59^ 


53 55i ^^m 


^^^^■1676,. 






65| 53 61 58 




^^^^H 


^P 1877^; 

■ 1878.. 






58 52 54 50 
55 58 50 54 
54 47 49 45 


m 

49 40| ^H 










■ 1879. . 






401 421 41 42 


40| 50 48 ^^M 


■ 1680.. 






48 39i 41 38 


40 37 38i ^^M 


1 TABLE XXlJ I.— ^Exports of Coffee fbom Rio de Jaio:ibo fob ^^| 


■ 


EACH Calf.ndab Teae, 1817 TO 1880, irhcluahm. 


^H 


1 ^~'* 


bMOBCh. 


In tJuMiMniila 
of U. 8. 
FtnmdA. 


Tona. 


Tear. 




In thtmSADdA 

Of U, 8. 


TfjDfl. ^^^^1 


^^ 1817 


es.oRo 


10,364 


4,570 


1850 


1,343,484 


217,644 


97,386 ^^M 


^B latd 


74.1347 


12,028 


6,803 


1851 


2,040,405 


330,546 


147,565 ^^M 


^^ 1810 


73,ai4 


11,877 


5,237 


1852 


1,906,472 


808,848 


137,879 ^^1 


m im 


97,500 


15,795 


6,965 


1858 


1,638,210 


265,390 


118,477 ^^M 


■ 18S1 


l05,iJ8<} 


17,073 


7,528 


1854 


1,988.197 


822,088 


143,788 ^^M 


■ 1K22 


153,048 


34.639 


10,861 


185*5 


2,408,256 


890.137 


175,169 ^^M 


m 1823 


1k5,000 


29,970 


13,214 


1856 


2,098,312 


889,927 


151;753 ^^M 


^^ 1834 


224,000 


36.2as 


16,000 


18,57 


3,099,780 


340.164 


151,859 ^^H 


^H 1835 


1^3,130 


29.668 


13,081 


ia58 


1,830,438 


296,532 


132,380 ^^H 


^B 1826 


200,000 


42,120 


18,571 ' 


1859 


2,030,266 


828,903 


146,832 ^^M 


^H 1827 


a'io^fioo 


66,846 


25,064 


1860 


2,127,219 


844,609 


158,844 ^^H 


^^ 18^ 


8nR,147 


59,803 


26,368 1 


1H01 


2,069.627 


835,280 


149,678 ^^M 


■ 1820 


B75,107 


00,767 


20,793 1 


1803 


1,485,230 


240,606 


107,418 I^^H 


^__ 1830 


891,78.5 


63,469 


27,9.85 


1803 


1,350,109 


218,718 


97,642 ^^M 


^H 1891 


448.249 


72,616 


33,018 


1K04 


1,480,134 


239,782 


107,045 ^^M 


^H 1832 


478,950 


77,590 


34,211 , 


1805 


1,801,952 


391,916 


130,319 ^^H 


^■l888 


561,(192 


90,994 


40.131 1 


1866 


1,9;14,896 


313,4'J3 


139,934 ^^M 


^■1884 


560,759 


90.843 


40,054 


^1867 


3,059,753 


430,880 


192,357 ^^M 


^^■1886 


647,4:38 


104, 8a5 


46,2^45 


1868 


3,265,185 


866,960 


103,821 ^^H 


^H 1^6 


715.893 


115,975 


51.135 


'1869 


2,564,075 


415,526 


185,503 ^^M 


^■l8S7 


057,005 


100,435 


46,929 I 


1870 


3,200,456 


857,932 


150,791 ^^H 


^■l688 


786,696 


124,205 


64.764 1 


1871 


2,357,961 


881,990 


170,532 ^^M 


^^■1889 


889,824 


144,070 


63,523 


1872 


2,011,098 


225,798 


145,445 ^^H 


^■l840 


l,0f.S418 


173,084 


76,316 


1873 


1,984,670 


821,517 


143»534 ^^M 


^■l841 


1,02S.368 


16t{,506 


73.415 




SackB.nOKilM 




^^^^M 


^Hl842 


1,153,008 


186,722 


83,358 


loTiliaLi^^ 




^^^^M 


^■l848 


1,165,031 


188, 8:^2 


84,300 


1874 


2,644.995 


349,139 


155,.588 ^^M 


^B^^ 


1,332,935 


199,735 


89,168 


1875 


3,190,010 


421,081 


187,648 ^^M 


^Hl646 


1,191,641 


193.046 


86,181 


1876 


2,787,501 


367,950 


163,971 ^^M 


^■1846 


1,511,006 


2M,798 


109,285 


1877 


2,847.766 


375.904 


167,515 ^^M 


^■l847 


1,641,560 


2(]5,n;'.3 


118,719 


1H78 


2,914,4^20 


884,703 


171,436 ^^B 


^^■1848 


1,710,715 


277,130 


123,721 


lH7fl 


8»507,559 


462,998 


206,329 ^^1 


^^ 1849 


1,459,968 


i 336,515 


105,587 


1880 


3,436,108 


458,566 


202,124 ^^1 


h. 1 



BY Customs Distkicts, fob kaoh 
i>rk.) 



1876 



407 



35 



XI, 845 77,878,284 



■V).259 



02G,34:{ 



DoUan. ' 
11 

13,878,368 



FMl 



70,9* 



115,433 '. 84 



109 08,820 ; 15,843 
15 I ' 

's2;5i>7 "*95V,3('j6 

I 



30 



11 



7H,20<> 5,H<57,5«8 071,024 7,0{ 



I7.(r«7 
77(5 



;MS3 



100 



. 4;i,451 8.99<t,4:U) 1,404,950 
:. UKW 12,55;j 3,«73 



• i,i:^V : 

■ 0,1S5 \ 22,430 ' 3,857 

13,958 2(J,731,507 4,459,210 
48,121 20;i,782,T3«5 34,621,23(i 



3T* 
, 4( 



34,36 
301,4'; 



112 



457 
1,200 



71 
332 



)*,314 2,:W2,ia5 ; 43JJ,408 

72 1 

• 1,482 82,38;j 10,374 

300 69 

5«J,74;J 2,:r)3,150 1 383,661 



if 5K0 : 93 

J|;j,2:57 M98,043 1,422,543 
^!».r):w 1,H18,H23 2J>8,993 



3,86 



9^ 



15,95 



1 



5,899 4:j,«J7M 8,565 



^ 1,488 330,789,246 ' 50,788,997 331,6J 
A _ 
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PATENTS ON ROASTED COFFEE. 

New York, January 13, 1878. 
Bditor Am^Hmn Orocmr : 

We axe paying a royalty on ronBted and glazed coffee. Some parties claim 
to bold a patent for the use of starch, g-elatinouB, and aaccharinje aubatancea for 
the purpose, as well as the method of application t« roasted coffee. We are in- 
formed that roasters in Chicago and in some other parta of the country decline 
to pay them royalty, and if you can inform us on what pounds they declinej 
and whether there are other pntenta, and, if possible^ whether their patents will 
stand the test of law^ yon will much oblige, yocm truly, 

BeABDB & GOTTKEL, 



Perhaps some of the roasters declining will iDfomi you, 

Ltlirongli us, of tlieir reasons for declining to pay a royalty, and 

>• we call give no opinion as to the value of an untested patent, 

We ascertain that the American Glazed Coffee Association own 

three patents: No. 63,987, issued to Thomas N. Berrj^ Lynn, 

Mass., April 23, 1867, for preparing coffee for transportation, 

'claims 1 ounce French isinglass and 4 ounces water, tlie mass 

mixed and moulded to form; No. 73,486, issued to Jolm Ar- 

buckle, Jr., Alleghany City, Pa., January 31, 1868 ; the roasted 

feoffee is coated with a preparation composed of Irish moss, \ ounce ; 

gelatine, ^ ounce ; isinglass, i ounce ; white sugar, 1 ounce ; eggs, 24 

— the first three are boiled in water and the moss strained clear ; 

claim the coating of roasted coffee with any gelatinous or gluten- 

ous matter for the purpose of retaining the aroma of tlie coffee, 

and also to act as a clarifying agent ; also patent Ko, 91,870, 
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ifisned to E. E. Khinehart, PittBbui^, Pa., June 29, 1869, claima 
the mode of cooling or glazing roasted coffee by mixing there- 
with, before cooling, a mucilaginous or other suitable substance. 
The obtaining of these tliree patents for gubetantiaUy the same 
articles and purpose shows the facility with which patents are 
obtained, and that in many cases their real value is questionable 
until tested in higher courts. We find, also, an English patent, 
No, 3,131, issued to William Pidding, November 28, 1866, whidi 
antedates and originates the ideas set forth in the patents owned 
by the association : 

*' English patent, No. 3,131, William Pidding, Kovember 28, 
1866 (not sealed), subjects the green coffee to cutting up into par- 
ticles and grains, then to desiccation and roasting. In some caseo 
prefers to swell the berry by subjecting to steam at low tempera- 
ture, in closed vessels* The granulated and roasted coffee is sub- 
jected to prct^Buro, with or without humid heat, between cellular 
plates or indented rollers, producing cakes or balls of different 
shapes ; then subjects them to a coating of gelatinous matter, 
whether composed of pure gelatine, gum, starch, or starch gam, 
used either separately or in combination. This coating is used as 
a preservative of aroma and purity, the coffee being made ait- 
tight In some cases intends to use the various gelatinana 
matters in a dry state or powder (or solution), mixing the saiDt 
with the granulated coffee, and subjecting the same to a Imtnid 
heat and pressure, to produce cakes or balls. The cakes^ etc*, by 
either process are subjected to heat of a temperature sufficient ta 
harden them and render them pc»rtable*" 

As thia patent is not sealed, it is incomplete, but, niider%~ 
decision of Judge Strong, in the October Term of 1876, it may 
of some value. The foUowing is the decision : 



I 
I 



SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Cbmt I^Uml—Mbrih Ct^n, app^Uant, tb. 7^ United Slatm Omm i 
John R, Lam and WifUam LifoU, 

[Appeal from the Circalt Court of Ihc United States for tlie Soathen 
of New York— Decided October Term, 1876.] 

A patent b invalid if the inTentton claimed is fonod to be patented cr i^ 
■oibld in a printed publication prior to the patentee's inrention or dlsutuwy 
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thereof « aod it la enongb if the thing patented la deacribed, and not the steps 
necessarily nBtecedeiit to its productiozL 

Thiw» when the invention claimed ia an article^ it Ib not necessary, in order 
to render the pAtent Toid, that the prior publication should oIbo contain a de- 
Boription of the process by which sach article was mode. 

Unless the earlier printed and published degcdptton does exhibit the later 
patented Invention in soch a full and intelligible manner as to enable persons 
skilled in the art to which the invention is related to comprehend it without 
aBBistance from the patent, or to make it or repeat the process claimed, it is in- 
floffletGnt to invalidate the patent. 

Mr. Justioe Strong delivered the opinion of the court. 

A careful examination of the eyldeuce in this case has convinced us that the 
invention claimed and patented to the plaintiff was anticipated and described In 
the English provi^onal specification of John Henry Johnson^ left in the office of 
the Commissioner of Patents on the 20th of January, a,d. 1854. That specifi- 
cation was printed and publinhed in England officmlly in 1854, and is contained 
in volnme second of a printed pnblication circulated in this country as early as 
the year 1856. It is therefore fatal to the validity of the plaintifFs patent if, in 
fact, it does describe KufRciently the mannfactnre described and claimed in hia 
fication. The plaintliTe application at the Patent OQKce was made on the 
L of January, 187J. In it he claimed to have invented *^ a new and useful 
improvement in corsets," After reciting that previous to his invention it had 
been customary. In the manufacture of corsets, to weave the material with 
pocket-like openings or passages running from edge to edge, and adapted to re- 
ceive the bones, wbich are inserted to stay the woven fabric, and which serve as 
lltraces to give shape to and support the figure of the wearer, btit that it bad 
neoessary, after the insertion of the bones into said pocket-like passagea, 
Beoure each one eudwiHe by sewing, he proceeded to mention objections to 
that mode of making a corset. He specified two only. The first was that it 
inYolTed mnch hand labor^ and consequent expense, in sewing in the bonesp or 
^securing them endwise m the woven passages ; and the second was that the ar- 
imigemenl or placement of the bones in the passages bad to be determined by 
[liand manipulation, and that it was therefore variable and irregular, sach as fre- 
queintly to give to the corset an undesirable shape or appearance near its upper 
iJidge. These objections he proposed to remove, and to produce a oorset in 
lurhich the location or position endwise of the bones shall be predetermined with 
] tkbe accuracy of the jacqiiard in the process of weaving the cors»et stuffs or ma- 
terials, thereby cilecting the saving of labor and expense in the manufacture. 
He therefore declared hia invention to consist in having the pocket-like openings 
|4Kr passages into which the bones are put closed up near one end, and at that 

k point at which it is designed t-o have the end of each bone located 

Amendments were then made until his present patent was at last granted, dated 
April 15, 1873, In tho sijecification which accompanies it, the patentee omits 
what he admitted at first— that prior to his invention it had been customazy, in 
^the manufacture of ooraets, to weave the material with pocket-like openings or 
ninniug through from edge to edge, and he makes the further admis- 
' fion that it hod been customary to weave the material with such paasAges all 
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stopped and finished off at nnif orm diatanoes from the edge. He therefore dis- 
oUumB *' a woyen corset with the i>ooket8 stopped and finished off at a uniform 
distance from the edges," and he disclaims also **a hand-made corset with 
pockets of yarying lengths stitched on," and his claim is, ^* a corset having the 
pockets for the reception of the bones formed in the weaving, and varying in 
length relafdvely to each other, as desired, substantially in the manner «nd for 
the purposes set forth." 



"KOTES BY THE WAT." 



Having been often asked why I did not collect and publish 
a series of letters written while on a trip around the world in 
1876, moat of which appeared in the Amrneaa 6rroeer under the 
above title, or that of ^* Wayside Scenes, Thoughts and Fancies/' I 
have embraced the present opiM>rtunity to do so, not because I 
think these letters of much general interest, but being \^n'itten from 
a grocer's point of view, and touching somewhat often upon the 
food products of the Orient, they have been received with umch 
favor by dealers in such articles, and they doubtless find an appro- 
priate place in a work devoted to good things for the inner man. 
I therefore begin with 
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^^^^^ Steamer Alaska, 

l^^t PACirrc 0CBA14, Angoat 30, 1876. 

I A long sea voyage is always somewhat monotonous, but a per- 

son disposed to look at the bright side of life can generally pick 
out some items of enjoyment to compensate for the general lack 
of that commodity. " Li fe-on-t he-ocean-wave " people will please 
take note of this ohservation and the opinion of your correspond- 
ent. Somebody has said that *' Doubtless GckI might have made 
a better Jierry than the strawberryj but donlitless God never 
did;*' and it is possible that infinite power might create a more 
annatui-al element for the luiman race to exist upon than the 
sea, but in my humble opinion infinite power never did. Tues- 
day, August Istj at noon, found me on board of the steamship 
Alaska, at San Francisco, bouud for Yokohama, and as the 
linee were cast off and the huge bulk of the steamer moved 
dowly out into the bay, the usual greetings were exchanged 
17 
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between friends on fihip and friends on eliore. Moving rapidly 
down the beautiful bay of San Francisco and out tliroiigh the 
Golden Gate, the shores of America rapidly receded and were 
soon an indistinct line in tlie distance. One of the first things 
that strike a passenger on the ships of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company is the omnipresent Chinaman — Chinese waiters, 
Chinese cooks, Chinese firemen, Chinese sailors, and Chinese 
steerage passengers are everywhere to be seen. Indeed, the onlj 
white men on board the ship are the officers and cabin pae- 
sengers. I asked our captain if there were no white sailors oa 
board, and was surprised to receive the answer, **Ko^ nothing 
below a boatswain, and one of those is a Chinaman.*' We have 
only abont twenty*five cabin passengers, among M^iom are tliree 
missionaries, three yonng Japanese returning home after finish- 
ing their education in the United States, two officera of Atneri* 
can men-of-war going ont to Join tlieir ships, and the balance 
is made np of tourists and commercial men boimd for different 
parts of the world. In the steerage are one hundred and sixty 
Chinese, mostly men, but also including a few women aiid 
children, returning to their homes in Cliina. Some of these 
speak English quite well. Said one of them to me, in answer to 
an inquiry aa to why he was going back to China ; '" Go China to 
gettee wifee, then go back Califoniee." I asked him if he had 
one picked out, and he said, " Ko, I buy one."' I aske^l him how 
much she wonJd cost, and he said : " Ninety dollar bny nice one 
with small fo*:*tec." I asked him why ho preferred those with 
small feet, and he answered: ^'Chinawoman big footee tnay be 
nin around after other Chinaman^ but Chinawoman small fodee 
you le^ve her home, yon find her there when you come back-** 
By subsequent inquiry I found that the money paid to the bride^t 
parents is considered a sort of dowry, but there is so little senti* 
ment indulged in, and the bride has so little to eay about her likes 
and dislike^ that it u very natural to esteem it a sort of a bargain 
and sale. Indeed in Japan, China, India, and all Eastern ooim- 
tries, the females have little scope for the exercise of ilieir pref* 
erences as to whom they will marry. 

For several days we have been making an average of two him- 
dred miles ^icr day, which is not rery fast, but we are beiivilj b- 
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den, and on a long voyage like this, the company— principally for 
the consideration of economy in coal — do not drive their ships as 
is done on the Atlantic. Besides, the Alaska is one of the old 
side-wheel pattern of Bhips, and not very fast, although quite 
steady and comfortable. Twice the monotony of our voyage lias 
been broken by an alarm of fire, which, however, turned out to be 
only a false alarm for the purpose of exercising the offieerf* and 
crew in the fire-drill, which appears to be very perfect and efficient 
Yesterday, in four minutes from the giving of tlie alarm, the liose 
was uncoiled, run aft, and six streams from the steam-pimipa 
were pcmring over the side in a way so vigorous that it must 
have proved very effective in case they were directed on a fire. 
The crew are also occasionally exercised at boat-drill, so as to per- 
fect them in getting out and lowering the boats in case of need, 
A few evenings ago, just before retiring for the night, we had a 
beautiful view of a lunar-bow or ** moon-rainbow," the largest 
and most distinct tliat I ever saw. On Sundays, regidar service 
is held night and morning, usually celebrated in the morning by 
one of our American missionaries, and in the evening by two 
English missionaries who are destined for Japan. Tlie chief 
amusements for week-days are sea-quoits, otherwise known as 
" bull,'' and reading and music, illtogether we manage to wear 
away the time as pleasantly as could he expected. Tbus far we 
have had the usual variety of weather, clear or cloudy, dry or wet, 
smooth or rough, but old voyagers on the Tacific say that, taken al* 
together, the weather has been very good. On the 16th we reached 
the ISOth meridian of longitude, and *'the event of the voyage" 
took place, namely, losing a dmj, I had often heard of tliis, but 
never fully realized it until I had passed through the operation my- 
self. It is briefly this- — that in going round the world westward 
yon constantly gain in time four minutes to the degree or parallel 
of longitude ; consequently, when you arrive at the 180th parallel 
and are half-way i*ound, from Greenwich, you have gained twelve 
hours, and, for the sake of convenience in navigation, this is called 
a day^ in order to prevent twelve o^clock at night from being 
twelve o\'loek in the daytime. 

The occasion of crossing tlie line is generally signalized by 
some kind of ceremonies, and in our case an oil-barrel painted to 
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resemble a bnoy was dropped overboard, a gnn fired^ ; 
eengere of course aU rufilied on deck to find out what the firing 
meant. They were referred to the buoy, which was now plainly 
visible aetem, as being the buoy which marked tlie ISOlli parallel 
of longitude. Of course tliey accepted this statement as ** gos- 
pel truth," and due note was made of it in diaries, but after the 
joke had been carried sufficiently far it was duly explained by 
the captain, much to the enjoyment of the few who were in Uie 
secret, and the chagrin of tho&e who had been taken in* 

We have now been out twenty-three days, and have made 4,577 
miles. If nothing happens, twelve hours more will bring lis to the 
end of our voyage — a voyage which, although we consider it long, 
19 less than half the time formerly occupied by our clippers in cros 
ing the same space. Nine years ago the first steamer of this line^ 
crossed the Pacific Ocean, and for all the purjiosefi for which 
oceans are valual>le, for the nee of commerce, reduced the distanoQiJ 
between Asia and America one-half. Many may not appreciate 
the significance of this, but it means that the commerce of the In- 
dies — the prize for which all the great nations of the earth have 
contended during the last two thousand years — has been brought ^ 
within the grasp of the youngest nation. All that it needs is i] 
wise and liberal policy on the part of our statesmen. Natives i 
China and other countries whose sliores are washed by the Pa 
Ocean uinst be guaranteed, when they come to this country^ 
same right that our Constitution has given the citizens of evefy 
conntrj' who have come to us since we have been a nation. Hitj 
only important line of American Bteamships now afloat should 
kept going by tlie same means that have fostered all British line 
until they were strong enough to make their way unAflaisled- 
liberal subsidies for frequent mail service. 

Frequent communication with, and simple justice in the treat- 
ment of the natives of the Indies will give us their trade. Thej 
will send us their tea, silk, coffee, and spices, and take onr floojv 
petroleum, macJiinery, and other manufactured gooda in vast quail* 
titles. Already entire cargoes of flour are shipped to China 
our Pacific Coast, and the steamer upon which I am writiDgluli 
more than a thousand tons of fioiir, dried fish, machinery^ and'] 
oilier American products on board, destined for Chiiui and Japaiu 
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TEA OULTUBE TN JAPAN. 



Kobe, Japan, September XS, 1976. 

It is always hard for travellers and correspondents to ascertain 
bottom facts, and when successfid they do not always possess 
tlie technical knowledge which enables them to present onder- 
etandingly the facts which they have gathered. In all my expe- 
rience in the tea trade in the United States, and from the various 
descriptive articles w^hich I have read, I never obtained a clear 
idea of the processes by which this important staple was pro- 
duced. 

Dmnng my visit in Japan I was therefore anxious to obtain 
aH possible information upon this subject. At the shipping ports 
even I fotmd a considerable conflict of opinion between tea mer- 
chants upon various important points, and I therefore determined 
to visit one of the principal tea-producing districts in the interior, 
and, if possible^ see for myself just how things were done. 
Armed with letters from the American Consul at Hiogo, Mr. 
Neuwitter, to the Governor of Kioto Fu, in which is situated the 
celebrated Yamasldro tea district, I proceeded to Kioto, which is 
some fifty miles in tlie interior. I was courteously rec^jived, pro- 
' vided with an interpreter from the Government School of Agri- 
culture, and advised to visit the town or village of Uji, in the 
Yamashiro district, of which an ancient translation of an old 
Japanese book says : 

''The village Uji, which lies in the east of Yodo, is very 
famous for tea in this country. There are very old tea trees, at 
least two or three hmidred years old. 

" The ground in this village is so fit for tea-trees tliat no other 
place can be etjual in Japan. Almost all people of this village 
live in planting the tea-trees, and taking care of the plants. 

'* A great many quantities of tea are sent out all over this 
country, and even foreign countries. That is most principale pro- 
duction in this country. In the spring, women and girls pick the 
leaves of the plants, and that is very beautiful sight. 
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" It is in the direction of the eouthwest from this city, and 
the distance to the village from Sanjio is 3 Eis/^ 

Taking Jinriki^has, each drawn by two strong and active 
coolies, we passed throngh the ontskirts of Kioto and over a bean- 
tifnl rolling country, for some sLx or seven miles, to tlie locality 
above mentioned. The lowlands along this section are occupied 
by rice-fields, while the uplands are cultivated principally for tea. 
There is considerable variety in the mode of cultivation, but 
the prevaihng system seems to be to plant in rows, about six 
feet apart. Three or four plants are usually planted together in 
hills, which are about three feet apart, and these, as they grow 
larger, fill nearly the whole space which is originally loft between 
the hills, thus making an almost continuous row. The plants are 
raised from tlie seed, and take from three to four years to mature 
fiufficiently to yield the first crop* After that tliey are picked 
continuously for many years. 

During the winter and early spring, in the districts yielding 
the best varieties of tea, the plants are covered with mats, whieJi 
serve the double purpose of protecting them tirst from the cold* 
which might injure the plants, and later, from the sun, which 
tends to niake tlie leaves tough, and injures the delicacy of the 
flavor. The first picking, which is considered the best, takes place 
tlie last of April, or the beginning of May ; the second, about & 
month later ; while the third, which is often omitted, particidarly 
when prices are low, takes place usually duruig the month of 
July. 

The tea-plant is a species of camellia, bearing a tliick and 
glofisy leaf, which, when green, has no tea flavor, or rather, has a 
flavor very tmlike the cured leaf known to us as tea. Left to tliem- 
selves, the plants would probably grow to a considerable height^ 
but they are pruned and trimmed down, so that they are seldom 
more than three or four feet liigli. Tliis results in a large num* 
her of small branches, producing small and tender leaves, whidi 
are the only ones sought for, aiUiongh in rapid picking different 
sized leavers will naturally be taken, together with a considerabla 
quantity of stems and other trash. Immediately upon beiJig 
picked they are taken to the buildings, where they are cured* A 
considerable number of the flat baskets^ in which the tea tl 
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brought from the field, are placed over a steaming apparatus for 
a few seconds, the steam permeating the mass ami wiltmg the 
leaves ; thia gives them a dark green color, and enables the leaf 
to be rolled or doubled up, so that there is less liability to crumble 
when fireil. They are then thrown upon large paper pans, he- 
neatli which a gentle charcoal firo is mauitained. They are here 
toasteil or fired for Beveral hours, varying somewhat with the de- 
gree of heat maintained, during wliich they ai-e constantly rolled 
and stirred with tlie hands, so as to make the leaf as compact as 
possible. This completes tlie curing process, so far as the natives 
are concerned. The tea is then placed in large baskets, to await 
the sorting process. This is more or less carefully done according 
to the market for which the tea is destined and the number of 
grades which are desired. This process, as well as much other work 
connected with tea culture, is principally done by women and chil- 
dren. A small quantity of dried leaf is placed on a smooth tray 
C^T tal»le before the sorters, who with a pair of chopsticks dex- 
Ifcerously pick out the stems and coarse lca%^es, which are thrown 
aside as refuse. In the finer qualities they also separate the large 
from the small leaves, the latter lieing the most highly esteemed, 
and bringing much the highest price. After the tea is thus as- 
(ported it is sifted, to extract the dust and broken leaves, and packed 
to l>e sent to market. The finer qualities are generally placed la 
large earthenware jars, such as we sometimes see in the American 
market, but by far the larger portion is placed in chests holding 
from seventy-five to one hundred pounds. Some of the smaller 
tea farms often sell their product to the larger farmers or small 
country merchants, who pack it as above and send it to mar- 
ket. In passing along the narrow roads I occasionally saw quan- 
tities of tea pat:ked in paper bales, being thus taken to neighbor- 
ing merchants, who make a lousiness of purchasing for shipment 
to the larger markets at the seaports and elsewhere. 

We now come to the important part of the preparation of tea 
for the foix^ign market. At the principal shipping ports are estab- 
lished numbers of foreign houses, which make a business of buying 
the tea as it comes from tlio natives, and preparing it for export. 
These firms possess large wareliouses, called '' go-downs," which 
are provided with numbers of stone or mason-work furnaces, in 
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each of which is placed an iron kettle, in which the tea is refired^ 
to expel the surplus moieture, and to give it the rich " toasty " 
flavor which is desii'od by American coneniners. Dnriiig tliia 
proccBB it loses from fi%^e to ten per cent, in weight from the moiflkj 
ture and duet which are taken out. The tea is taken as it come 
from the country in boxes and jars, weighed, and dumped info 
large pile, and thoroughly mixed to insure uniformity in the"* 
quality of each lot. Sometimes, when a particular grade or style 
is desired, different lots will be mixetl together to prodoco the 
quality and style required. Each c^f the kettles is in chai^ of a 
Japanese workman, or workwoman, and these come along in reg- 
ular file with their little baskets, and receive a quantity of 
sufficient for one charge. This they take back anrl place in thei^ 
kettle, and keep constantly fltuTing it with their hands imtil it 
snflBciently dried or toasted. They then take it out of the kettle, 
carry it back to where they received it, get a fresh charge, and 
keep repeating this operation. ^Vfter it ia fired, it is sifted to 
remove the surplus dust, re-packed into new lialf-cheste^ many of 
which SLve niade from the old chests wliicli come down from the 
country. Inside of eacli uf these half -chests is placed a lining of , 
lead, weighing, upon an average, aboiit three and one-half pound 
This is soldered up air-tight, and the lid of tlie package nailed < 
It is then matted, faced, ratanned, and is ready for shipment. A^ 
tea *'go-do\ra," when firing, presents a very animated and inter* 
esting spectacle. Different establiehments vary in size, but som 
of them have as many as two hundred to three hundred fiirnn 
and, with all the otlier help required in carrying on the varioa 
parts of the process, such as receiving, packing, delivering, etc,, in 
tlie busy season, employ five or six hundred hands, and turn ou 
as many packages of tea per day. Men, women, and childrt*n i 
all empkjyed in the different parts of tliiswork, and tlie aver 
wages paid are about twenty cents per day. For this sum i] 
Japaaeee will work ten or eleven houi-sover a ^^go^luA^^ifumacis* 
in a temperature which I can only compare to that of the stoke- 
hole of an ocean steamer, wlucli, meaaored by the thermouiiMsr|| 
ranges anywhere from luo to 130 degrees. 
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IHPBESSIOK8 OF JAPAN* 

Nagasaki, Sept©ml>ar 18, 187S. 

Coming here from our Pacific Co<aRt during the month of 
August^ when overythiiig there, owing to the long absence of 
ram, is dry and brown, one la agreeably iropreesed with the con- 
trast which the green hih-sides anil valleys of Japan present, and 
this contrast between tlie verdure and folitige of the two countries 
is no greater than tliat between the respective people, their nianners 
and customs. As we sailed through tlie entrance to tlie Bay of 
Yukoliania, our attention was fii^st attracted to the tieets of quaint 
fishing-boats, manned by nearly naked copper-colored crews, and, 
as soon as our steamer cast anchor in the harbor, it was siurrounded 
by a throng of qiieer-lo<;>king boats called " sampans/' In appear- 
ance they are a little like a Venetian gondola, but are unpainted, 
and, instead of beuig rowed, are sculled with a long doulile-join ted 
oar, whiuh» althougli it looks clumsy, is very effective in native 
hands* I diall never forget my first trip to the shore in a " sam- 
pan," propelled by three or four of these half-naked boatmen, 
their lithe bodies bending in time with a weird chant, with Mhich 
they accompanied their efforts. On landing, another surjjrise 
presented itself in the shape of a ^'^jmriksha^-^ which is the ordi- 
nary mode of conveyance on land here. The ^^jlnrik^ha "' is a 
sort of exaggerated baby-carriage on two wheels, and is drawn by 
either one or two men, usually by one, at a rate of speed w^hich, 
perhaps, is not as fast as a London cab, but is certainly faster 
tlian the average rate of our hacks and onnnbuscs in America. 
At first they were only used in the smooth streets of the cities, 
which are here macadamized and usually very level, but they 
proved so effective and popular, tliat tliey are now used in all the 
principal towns and cities of the empire, and long trips through 
the country are made with them. It is no iniconinion thing for a 
^^jinrihilui " drawn Vjy two men, to accomplish forty or even fifty 
miles per day, across the country, where the roads are by no 
means perfect or level, Tlie first one was invented by a Japanese 
about nine years ago, and it is estimated now that there are up- 
ward of a hundred thousand in the eoimtry, and the number is 
increasing very rapidly. Some four or five thousand have recently 
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been put in operation in Cliioa, where tliey bid fair to be as sue- 
cesaful as here. Japanese lioiises are generally mere ekeletons 
constructed of wood, in the country roofed with etraw, in the 
cities with tiles somewhat similar to the old Dutch pattern ; they 
are arranged with screens which slide in grooves, and which, in 
wann weather, can, if desimd, be taken ont on all four sides ; the 
rooms are ali^o simply separated with semens or sliding paper par- 
titions abont BIX feet high. They have no chairs or bedsteads, 
everybody sitting cross-legged on the floor, which is composed of 
tliick, heavy grass mats, which also serve the purpose of a bed at 
night. Shoes, which consist either of wooden clogs or straw ean* 
dale, are invariably removed before entering the house, wliich is 
tluis always kept neat and clean. Kice and fish are the principal 
articles of diet, an*! chopsticks, as in China, are used to convey 
the food to the month, no knife or fork being used* Tea is the 
universal dniik, although sakiy a malt liquor brewed from ric© 
and barley, is used to a considerable extent. It is not strong and 
fiery like distiQed liquor, but will intoxicate if taken in sufficient 
quantities. Costumes are scanty, especially in summer time, gud 
in the e*>untry many of the males go naked with the exc*eptioa of a 
scanty cloth around the loins. This is also true of the boatmen at 
the seaports, but in the cities all classes are obliged by law to wear 
a sort of wrapper called h'mmm. Women are, as a nile, more 
fully dressed, but they, as well as the men, usually go bareheaded. 
In the higher classes some affect the European costume, and all an 
more completely clad than the lower classes. Infants are ne 
carried in the arms, but on the back, supported by a shawl 
scarf, and clinging tightly, even when quite email, to the neck and 
shoidders of the person carrying them. They are generally con- 
fided to the care of the other oliildren wlio are too young to WOik, 
or of very old and superannuated persoBB. It is no nncomfnon 
thing to see a little girl of five or six years, with an infant faatoflied 
upon her back, entering into sports with children of her own age^ 
without seeming to heed, in the slightest degree, the burden ebo 
is carrying. While the language of adult Japanese is as diffensiit 
as can well be imagined from tliat of Eun>pean8, I have noted 
that babies' cries sound quite natural Indeed, I believe that the 
language of babies is tlie same all the world over. Perhaps wbcB 
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tlie tongues were confounded at the building of the Tower of 
Babel, babies were not ijicluded, m they eould liardly assist in the 
building of the tower. In color the Japanese are principally of a 
hght copper-color, the better classes being somewhat lighter than 
the peafiantry^ and the women of all claissea lighter than the men. 
Their hair is, almost without exception, of a glossy black, and is 
usually coarse and eitrong. The women tb'ess it most elaborately, 
and much time is given to its care. With the men, the higher 
daBsee usually wear it as Americans do, but others ahave a space 
about four inchefi wide, extending from the forehead hack to the 
cro\\Ti, and wearing the rest of it long, it is gathered up in a sort 
of queue, and, Ijeing carefully tied, projects from the back of the 
head forward over the top. Tliis style, however, savors some- 
what of harharism, and is discouraged by the government, which 
has also prohibited the tattooing of men's bodies, wdiich practice 
was formerly quite prevalent, and was most elaborately done. 
For beasts of burden they have oxen and horses, hut these are 
used as pack animals, there being no wheel vehicles used to any 
extent among the Japanese ; indeed, nearly everything is carried 
on the shoulders of men. Previous to the intn>duction of **^*//i- 
r&fa/MM,'' people were carried in *' ^Y/^/ri^,*' a sort of chair, slung on 
long polos ; and now nearly everything, from vegetables and mar- 
ket produce to earth and fertilizing material, is carried in basketa 
or buckets slung on poles something like the neck-yokes used in 
maple-sugar camps in the United States to carry the sap from the 
trees to the boilers. In Yokohama I saw a piece of low ground, 
which was to be used fur a building site, being filled in >vitheailh 
thus carried in baskets on men's shoulders a distance of several 
squares; and here in Nagasaki our steamer was coaled by a double 
line of coolies (as the working class here is somewhat erroneously 
called), composed of about an equal number of men and women, ex- 
tending from the coahjunk to the deck of the steamer, who quickly 
passed small grass baskets filled with coal from hand to hand, and 
thus kept up an almost continuous stream of coal, somewhat as 
buckets of water are soinetimes passed at a fire where tliere are 
no engines, Ever}i:hing is done m a small and ineffective w^ay. 
Lawns are clipped with large shears ; the earth is cultivated in 
miniature patches with great thoroughness and minuteness of de- 
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tail, but with equal slowness and teclioiisness. Of course such 
things can only be in a country where labor is very cheap. The 
average wages of a laborer here is only about twenty cents per 
day; skilJed artisans can hi? obtained for from twenty-five to 
thirty cents, and in some places even le^s than theee figures role. 
Policemen get from five to seven doIlaj*B j>er mouth. I exprettcd 
my surprise to the Japanese gentleman from whom I n^^eived 
this information, and asked him how much a policeman could get 
board for per month, and was told that for two dollars and a half 
per month a single man could get good ordinary board, the fare 
consiisting principally of rice and fish. Ilice is worth here from 
$1.50 to §1.75 per picul of one hundred and thirty-three pounds^ 
or about 1 Jc, to Ifc. per pound. At first thought it eeeme as if 
there luight be a profit to import it into the United States, but 
our duty of 24<j. per pound, together with freight, infiurance, and 
preminm on gold, bring it up to a figure where there is no mar- 
gin. They do know how to cook rice here, though, and for the 
benefit of grocers and consumers in the IJnited Statee I investi- 
gated the matter: Only just enough ci>ld water is poiured on 
to prevent the rice from burning at the bottom of the pot, 
which has a close-fitting cover, and with a moderate fire the rice 
ifi steamed rather than boiled until it is nearly done; then the 
cover is taken off, the suqjlus steam and moisture allowed to 
escape, and the rice turns out a ma^ss of snow-whit-o kernels^ each 
eeparate from the other, and as much superior to the usual eogg]^ 
masa we usually get in the United States as a fine mealy potato ifl 
superior to the water-soaked article. I have seen something ap- 
proaching this in our Southern States, but I do not think oven 
there that they do it as skilfully as it is <lone here, and m the 
Northern States but very few persons understand how to oouk 
rice properly. I am sure that if cooked as it ia here, tlio 
sumption of this wholesome and delicious cereal would largel?^ 
increase in America. But to resume my remarks about the rates 
of labor, old residents say that the above-nanted prii.H3S are much 
Iiigher than they used to be, and complain bitterly of tint liigk 
cost of lal»or. 

Thia is doubtless the result of the progressive policy which hii 
ruled in Japan during the last twelve years — a policy which was 
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begun by the Tycoons, and which was taken np and improved by 
the present govennnent, of wiiich the llikado is tlie head, and in 
which he takes an active pai-t. Wonderful progress has been 
made in developing the material resuurees of the countrj', and the 
present government deserve great credit fur tlie progretisive poHcy 
which they have so vigorously pursued. The Japanese are natu- 
rally bright and intelligent, and whOe they have never, until lately, 
had an adequate educational system, yet tlie majority can read 
and write, and books are plenty and cheap. During the past few 
years foreign languages have been taught in their principal 
schools, and a few of them uow speak English quite well. Some 
of their attempts, liowever, are quite amusing, although probably 
not more m to us than our efforts to speak their language are to 
them. I append a circular of a hotcl-keeper at Kioto, which is 
rather quaint and amusing. Just as 1 was departing he handed 
me a number of them^ and desired me to place them in the hands 
of my fiiends. 

(PictuT© of Kioto Maxnyama.) 

ENTfiEATY. 

Tho undersigTied respectfully informB TisitoTB to Kioto ond 
Biwa, that be wiU condoot (under hia iierflotial Hapcnrisioti) a firBt 
class hotel situate at Marnjama Kioto Japan. Tho buildings are 
■o filtuaied that the whole city of Kioto can be clearly seen there, 
being on one aide aorTounded by hills covered witb beautiful 
flowers, and presenting- tlio finest Rcenery in the ootmtry. 
No inconvenience iibout meal and titcepioy, &c, 

Yarioua Kinda of wines. Beer, and othei European UquoTB, sold at 
possibly fairest price 

The proprietor wishes tbe visitota to come withont changing 
their part — prejudice, 
obarge for meal and srtoppage per day 

2 yen and 50 sen (3 dollars and 50 cents). 

Bat every one may desire his own agreeable charge. 

ya-ami's Hotel, (old jeutei,8) 

At maruyama^ Kioto, 

Japan. 

Altogether my impressions of Japan are most pleasant. The 
ioenery, in many of its features, is heautifid and unique; the 
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people possess a much higher order of intelligence and abilitj 
than I had expected, and I have everywhere met with so much 
kindness and hospitality that I can hardly realize that tip to 
within a very few years the country was closed to foreigners, and 
they were looked upon as national enemies by the great nmsa of 
the people. 



JAPAJnSSE ENGLISH* 

To the American reader the following "Extracts from the 
Diary of a Member of the Japanese Erabaesy to Euroi>e in 
1862-63 " will be likely to prove interesting. In commenting 
upon the difficnity of intelligibly describing all that he saw, this 
gentleman say 6 : 

'* More than this, I did not learn tlie crab-movement method 
€ff writing (meaning the Western system of writing across the 
page, in eontradifitinction to the Japanese method, which is per- 
pendicular), nor did I become practised in the slirike-tongnod lan- 
guages, by wliicli means I coiUd make in(|iiirie8 and foi-m opin- 
ions, or obtain a knowledge of these pe^^ple, tlieir eustoms, 
manners, and dispositions. I am now wTiting merely what I 
heard and saw. It is to be feared that there will be very little of 
fact and a great deal of conjecture. A judgment conceniing tJie 
whole must not be formed from a partial description," 

lie describes the British man-of-war, in which they embarkedj 
and her crew, as follows : 

*' Name of ship Odin (tho meaning of which is not under^' 
BtcKxl); length, 11*1 feet; bix>adtli, 42 feet; capacity, 2,0U0 Um»; 
Bteam, 560 horse-power; masts, 3; paddle-wheels^ 2; big gnuB^ 
8 ; middle-sized gims, 24 ; captain, lord— official title ; UayJ 
name; officer of first rank, lieutenant — official title; Bri^ 
name ; small lieutenants, 3 ; compaes-considerers (quartermastc'rsjj 
7 ; officers of steam department, 7 ; officers (gun-room officers 1 
12 ; total number on boar^l, 310 men." 

In describing some of tlie institutions at llong Kong, he i 

"We vrent into a government buiMiug two gtories high, by < 
yards long, by 24 yards broad. We asked in writing what hocwa 1 
-wm; a man answered in the same way, 'Xo, 99, Soldiers' Iloiwe' 
(99th regiment), whereon I think, althongh I do not know i 
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the entire number of liouees, it cannot be less than ninety-nine, 
which is of itsiilf plain. May we not say tlmt they are very nu- 
merous i In tlie afternoon I returned to the hotel, and in the 
evening went in suite to the Governor's house, where I saw bar- 
barotis dancing. For music they had ilutes, iiddles, and drums. 
In dancing, each man takes a woman by the hand and all the 
couples come forward, Tlicy spread and met, assemltled and dis- 
persed, advanced and retired, then suddenly went swiftly round 
and round. While doing this tliey did not sing. I retired eaily, 
as I did not care to listen to the music, fc>r all the Bounds seemed 
alike and very die*away. All Western countries have this, and 
they call it * tanau' (dance). 

" First montli, tentli day. — Soon after ten o'clock went out to 
walk in the broad place outside the toTi\m to see the soldiery. 
Tliere were together five hvmdred men with muskets. They ad- 
vanced and retired rpu*ckly, then spread out and closed uji agam, 
loaded and tired all very exactly by companies and sections, so 
that their movements seemed as if made by one hand and one 
foot." 

His first experience on a railroad is thus described : 
" The baggage had already been landed from tlie ship and put 
into the steam-carriage. So, at two o'clock, we mounted the car- 
riage and set off westward by tlie power of steam as quick as 
lightning, Tlie inside of it is divided into three parts, in each of 
wliich eight people sit face to face. Just behind, six steam-car- 
riages were connected with us, all filled with people. These car- 
riages can be increased or decreased in number, according to the 
number of travellers and the quantity of their baggage. Tlie 
steam power of the cannage at the head of it can nm like light- 
ning one tJiousand or ten thousand miles, with a ti'ain of carriages 
tliree hundred yards long behind it. How wonderful and sur- 
prising this is I The carriage-way is made of iron thresholds, a 
little less than two indies broad, six inches high, and more than 
six or eight yards long, connected together. The two thresholds 
are about ten feet apart, and these lines, stretching along for 
many thousand miles, form the road of the steam -carriage. At 
every twenty yards are planted posts about eighteen feet high, on 
which are hung, in small or gi^eat numbers, all the lightning-news 
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long wires. If there he a river in the road an iron or stone bridge 
is thro^^Ti across ; if they meet with a hill, thej pierce its bellv 
and make a tiibe*likc oj>oning tbrougli it. As it is dark in these 
openings, in every division of the carriage there is a gla^ lainp 
overhead in the centre, which id put in and lighted from thereof; 
but the ground in WeetBrn countries is generally Hat and level, 
with hardly any mountains rising np at all.'- 

After describing tlie beauties of the Viceroy's palace in Caiix), 
he adds ; 

** But the Viceroy lives at Alexandria during the winter and 
spring, arid only resides in this castle in the eimnner time. Hence 
it follows that, while the cjistle and the Buddahall are so beautiful, 
the houses of the people fall to ruins. Princes who neglect their 
people may find a mirror hcits." 

Alluding to the Pyramids, he says : 

" South of tlie city, about a mile distant, are three great stone" 
towers of wonderful Blmpe. Each is about six hundred feet sijiiare 
and of the same height. They were built more tlian three tlioa- 
sand years ago, and are the most wonderful sight in the world. 
They are full of confused and unreadable characters, written on 
stone, and there is no one to make the meaning clear ; but lately 
some Westerns, who are fond of this thing, have considered them 
minutely and have discovered the meaning for the first time, aa 
it may be seen in their books.** 

In describing the streets of Malta, he mentions that at ev^rry 
twenty-four yards is an iron lamp-p«>st, in which " gasau " is lighted 
after dark for the convenience of the passers-by. 

Alluding to manning the yards and saluting tlie Japane 
by tlie English fi-igate Marlborough, he says : 

" Just as we were going out of the harbors mouth we met 
Englishman about two liundred and seventy feet long 
Marlborough. She hoisted the moming-sun flag (Japanese) 
lired a salute of fifteen giuiB, in consequence of which the dillil 
Imperial Envoy went on board of tliis ship and retmned Bgwin 
after a short time. The nmrning-sun ling was then flown 
and fifteen guns fired. The sailers stood in line niH>n tli© 
of tlie sails (yanls), so as to complete the ceremonies with % 
illustrioud gaestd are sent on their boat In my opinion tlik tf 
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not an nnimportaTit matter, since it depends upon the dignity or 
meanness oi tiie oouritrj\ This, therefore, was to call the atten- 
tion and comrjiand the respect of every ship in the harbor. If 
the moming'Sun flag goes to any part of the live continents the 
same is done, Ilow gratify mg and pleasant is this. Wlien our 
ship left Malta, several of the soldiers sent from England to gar- 
rison that island, their time being up, were reheved fi*om their 
duties and took passage on the ship to return to their country, 
bringing with tliem then* families, including their wives and male 
and female children. Last night a little girl of the age of two 
years died^ and this morning at ten o^elock tlie body was wrapped 
in cloth and brought to the stairs of the ship, where preparations 
were made to bury it in the water, Tbe captain perfoniied the 
duties of priest, put on his complimentary clothes and sword, and 
taking off his hat uncovered liia head while he read tlie prayers. 
The officers, about fifteen in number^ took off their liats also and. 
prayed- A cannon-shot was fastened to the corpse and it was 
then buried in the sea, whilu all the spectators made sour noses/* 

In mentioning tlie bill of fare, he alludes to ham as '*hotui," 
literally, "fire thigh.'' 

On arriving at Ceylon notice of tlia arrival was published in 
the newspapers there, and is alhidcd to by hitn as follows : 

" This morning the master of tlio hotel sent us the newspaper 
which was published the day before. In it our countrymen's 
journeys to the Western countries^, our entrafice into port the day 
before, and arrival on shore the day before w^as written. Tliis is 
entirely done to make money by, and for no other purpose, and 
as by chronicles of the talk of the town it is only light and flimsy 
and not to be relied upon, but the quickness of its appearance was 
astonisliing/' 

While in Paris tlierc is an entry as follows : 

** To-day met the physician to the King of Holland at the 
hotel. He is rather more than fifty years old ; he has read Chi- 
nese books, and also understands some Japanese ; so wo commn- 
nicated with him by writing and also conversed a httle, and, al- 
though it was Uke scratching an itching place through one's shoe, 
yet it aflforded some little pleasure to tlie heart of the trav- 
eller." 

18 
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In describing the audience wiih the Emperor and Empress, 
eajB: 

** After passing tlirough sbont three rooms we came to the 
audience-hall, where the Emperor, Empress, and Imperial Prino 
were seated. Outside of the throne were a number of fen 
officials arranged iu hne ; some among them hail theatre-gla 
with which they used to look at our countrymen, who felt conse- 
quently much confused,*' 

In describing the theatre in the palace at Yersailles^ he says: 

** At the rear of the building was a room like onr danci]ig>- 
pleasure place, where Japanese nobles amuse themselves with 
dance*girls, wldch is used for acting plays before tlie Emperor.'^ 

In alluding to their reception at Dover, in England, he says: 

** Then there came forth from the crowd a man about 
years of age, who walked and hopped about like a sparrow, 
sending forth a loud voice, cried: * Yapanishee ; * this 
came fonncrly to Hakodate and dwelt there, lie is an Englis 
man, and now stepping from the crowd to congratulate our cotm^^ 
trymen on their safe arrival, took off his hat>, and holding it in 
his hand, shunted in a high vince : ' Peyapcppe bore ' (hip, liip, 
hurrah) ; the meaning of which is not clear, but it appears to bo 
a congi'atulatory expression. Upon this all nnited in tbe 
sound with one %^4>icc. Thus they welcomed us without ee«8e 
shouting in a loud voice in a most unpleasant manner." 

In speaking of the furnishing of the hotel in Ijondon, heaayss 

" In every room, on the round table, was placed one copy of 
the whole book of the Kew Covenants translated into Chinee&i 
I had heard of this before, which is, in fact, the book of the rell 
gion of the Western foreigners ; a knowledge of it t>nght to 
hated and disliked very much." 

In speaking of London, he says ; 

*' Of soldiers who go around at night there are twelve thou* 
sand (policemen), who do this to prevent robberie© and fin» iad 
spies from hostile cx>im tries," 

In speaking of the paintings and decorations at Windsor ' 
tie, he says : 

*^ Here on the walls were hung several tliousand fmnied 
turee of landscapeSy angels, meiii birdsi beastSi flowers, 
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frntta, and TOgetatles* They were all accurately done, and cer- 
tainly very admirable ; in fact, all might be called wonderful, but 
foreigners only honor those who represent things as they really 
are, and respect wliat is like something with material fonu ; they 
do not understand anything of the voices of spirits and the mani- 
festations of the gods. Well, well, it is a great pity ! •' 

While in London, he Bays ; 

'* I went this aftemoon to Regent's Park^ name of a place. 
This is the garden which I epoke of before, where numerous fam- 
ilies of large and small birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles are col- 
lected. The extent of it is about six hundred yards square. In 
all the Western countries these birds and beast gardens, plant and 
tree gardens, nniversal-things-halls (museums), etc., are main- 
tained by the government, and the lower classes are permitted to 
go in and look ; wherefore, I think that these places are made iu 
order to please the common people, and at the same time to 
profit them by increasing their knowledge of universal things. 
Bat from every spect^itor they take a little sight-money, accord- 
ing to the barbarous custom of always trying to make a profit, 
which we should think Yery mean. Ah ! ah ! K they gain by 
it, they also lose. To adopt what is proper and to reject that 
which is bad, how fine a thing this is.'' 

The diary is continued at great length, but the above will 
enable us to " see ourselves as others see us '* — ^not a bad thing to 
do occasionally. Although expressed iu quaint and unfamiliar 
language, coupled with occasional errors, yet underlying the whole 
of it there is a basis of good sense, coupled with an eminent spirit 
of fairness which I believe to be representative of Japanese 
character. 



A JAPANESE DINNER — JAPANESE PEODUOTS, FBOQBE8S, ETO. 

Accepting the invitation of a Japanese friend who had resided 
some years in America, we were conducted to a hotel, or rcstau- 
rant, pleasantly situated upon the banks of the river Suniida, 
which fiows throngh the eastern portion of Tokio (Yedo). He- 
moving our shoes, according to the invariable custom of the Japa- 
nese^ we were shown into a clean, airy, upper room, looking out 
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upon the river. We were asked if we would take a bath, wliich 
we declmed, and our frieud tlieii explained to iig that the Japa- 
nese, in hot weather, usually take a batii before dining, and after- 
ward don a kiose robe of thin, gauzy material, which is furnished 
by the proprietor of the hotel, and which they wear during the 
meal. We seated ourselves cross-legged upon the floor, which was 
cove^e^l with inatting, the only furniture in the room. While 
waiting for the meal to be prepared, a small bronze brazier, or 
vessel, containing bi0*ning charcoal, was brought in, together with 
tiny Japanese pipes and mild Japanese tobacco, with which we 
were expected to amuse ourselvea until the amval of the first 
course, which consisted of Bweetmeats called qiiashi, and was 
served upon small lacquered plates, placed upon traya, or tables, 
about three inches high, composed of the same material. It is 
hard to describe the character of these sweetmeat*, bnt one of 
them was a small square or brick of a kind of jelly, of a golden 
color ; another was a small gearlet ball, of a substance that 
not imliko our marsh- mallow confectitjns, and the third waa 
greenish color, and somewhat similar in taste. We unde 
that the ingredients of whicli these were composed were princi- 
paLly rice-flour and sugar. With tliis course tea waa served in 
delicate porcelain cups, upon each of wldch was a fragment of a 
Japanese poem, or legend, of which the f iillowing is a specimen : 

*' How many times, my host, do you laugh in the month ? 

'* Whenever we meet, we ought to have a pleasant time. 

"You see that the beauties of spring vanijsh as rtrnmii 
water; 

" And the flower that scatters to the wind to-day opened bul 
yesterday*" 

The second course waa ** chawan-mori,*' a sort of eonp wifin 
eggs, somewhat similar to soup '' a la Colbert," It waa eeirved ta 
a bowl, but no spocins were provided, it being expected that 
guests would use chop-sticks for the eggs and drmk from tlic in 
the Hquid portion. This soup was by no means impalatablc, 
with a spoon would have been considered quite toleral»le any wl 

The third course was composed of a variety of fish with til 
collectible name of ^^kuclii-tori sakana;*' the first was a kind 
shell-fish (awabi) ; the second the meat of the lobetor (ebi) ; 
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with these, served as a relish, was a Bmall fruit called "yonzo," a 
species of citron 

The fourth course consisted of a sweetened preparation of 
hoileii beans, served with green ginger-root and another variety 
of fish called '^ tai,' ' ft-ied. 

The fifth course, called "sachi-mi," consisted of raw fish, 
served upon a delicate lattice- work of glass, and accompanied with 
two kinds of saucCy one dark in color, salt in flavor, and tasting as 
if composed of soy and anchovies, the other a preparation of 
horse-radish. 

The sixth coarse was called '* miza-gai," and consisted of 
** boi," a variety of boiled fish^ served with pears and a kind of 
raw shelhfish, very much resembUng our American scallops, cut 
in small squares. 

The seventh course was composed of rice served perfectly 
plain, in emaD porcelain cups ; this is called " meshi.'* 

The eiglith and last course, called " skemono," was a sort of 
salad, composed of egg-plants and small cucumbers 

Witlt each course, after the first, was served "saki," a fer- 
mented liquor manufactured from rice, and, in character, some- 
thing between ale and wine. Some writers have fallen into the 
error of describing "eaki" as a distilled liquor, but we were 
kjiggnred that this is not correct, and it is made by a process some- 
> what similar to brewing. 

It 13 not disagreeable in flavor, but has a larger percentage of 

alcohol tlian our malt liquors, and exhilarates more quickly. In- 

, deed, in this respect, it is somewhat similar to champagne. It is 

(red hot from small porcelain vases, and it may be said to be 
the national drink of the Japanese. 

When near the end of the dinner wo were surprised by the 
appearance of some singing-girls, who proceeded to favor us with 
6ome music. Tliey sang in the nasal falsetto tone common in the 
East, and accompanied themselves upon an instrument resembling 
a guitar, called Chami-Sen (or Shamisen). It has three strings, 
wluch are struck or thumbed with a piece of ivory somewhat re- 
sembling a paper-cutter. One of these girls also accompanied the 
nmsic with a sort of dance, consisting of a series of graceful mo- 
tions that were half pantomime and half posturing. 
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It may be enmmecl up that, as an entertainment, it was pie 
mg from its novelty, but the menu would hardly be called satig 
factory to a European palate. 

Fish and rice are tlie staple articles of Japanese diet, and 
without either of these the nation would find it hard to exist 
The soil is fertile, and apparently vegetables grow well here. 
Sweet potatoes, oi^uiary potatoes, turnips, carrots, squashes or 
pumpkitis, egg*plantfl, and pears are grown, but do not enter 
largely into the people^s diet. Beans are an important article 
and from these is inanufactured tofu or tofe, literally bean cheesej' 
an article whicli is largely used by the poorer classes, and which 
is peddled from door to door as berries and vegetables are in 
America. Radishes are also grown to some extent^ and eomSj 
varieties of them are very large and not unlike beeta They ar 
rather coarse in grain and texture, but not 6*:> much so as their 
flize miglit indicate. The yomig ban»h<M> is also eaten to some 
extent, and a variety of mushrooms are used in making sauces and 
relishes. A species of maize is raised, but it is very inferior to 
the American Indian cum, and is not used to any great extent 
Tomatoes have been iritrodoced £i*om the United States withiiii 
the last few years, and are received with considerable fiiror. 
Cakes and unleavened bread of various kinds are made from ric 
flour, and at the seaports bread made from flour imported 
California is beginning to be used by the natives. 

Of fruits, oranges, peaches, pears, apricots, phmis, pereimnioti^l 
raspberries, mulberries, and currants are indigenous here* bw 
none of them grow in great perfection, and most of them 
quite inferior in quality. Apples and strawberries have been in- 
troduced to some extent fn^m other countries, but, although they, 
can be growTi here, do not seem to take kindly to the soil, 
pears are round, mostly of a russet color, coarse in grain, not 
sweety and seem to be a sort of cross between tlie apple and th^j 
pear. Water and musk melons are largely grown, but these 
also inferior to the American productions of the same kind. The 
climate is not imlike that of our middle States, but there ia inmj 
moisture, which keeps the vegetation constantly greon* 
general impression which one gets on coming here is that Japan 
is a beautiful country^ and that her inhabitants are makijtt 
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^gmat efforts to adopt what is best and most progressive among 
other nations, llaili'oads and telegraphs have been constructed 
Btween principal cities in the interior, steamship lines estal*- 

^lished along the coast and to China, lighthouses erected and 
connected by telegraph vnth the principal ports of entry, har- 

rbors improved, breakwaters const ructcd, mines opened, and a 
lint established, besides which the entire administration of 
jvemment has been changed ; a judicial and poUce systeoi based 
upon the French, an educational and postal system like that of 
America has been adopted, whUe the army has adopted the Prus- 
fiian and the navy the English system of organization and tactics. 
In sliort, they have taken the best from the organizations of the 
princijjal nations of the earthy and utihzed it fur the benefit of the 
Japanese people, and tiie wonderful part is that all this has been 
done within ten years. It is said that the Mikado also contem- 
plated the adoption of a state religion, and with this view^ sent for 
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leading missionaries of the different Christian sects resident in 



apan to confer with them, but they differed so widely in their 
views, each claiming tliat i/t£fj were right whUe all the others were 
wrong, that the Mikado concluded that there was more of the 
spirit of peace and goodwill in the Buddhist and Shintu beliefs 
than in the religion of " the Westcras." 



CHINESE NOTES. 



Steakkh Naoota Mabu, 
Off Coast of Chxna, September 21, 1876. 

I was awakened this morning by our stopping to take on 
board the pilot I^ooking from the window of my state-room, 
I saw that the water was yellow with mnd, and I knew that we 
must be in the " Yellow Sea of China " and nearing shoi-e— the 
shores of a country that have l>een a romantic mystery to me all 
the days of my life. The '"Celestial Empire'* and *'lIowery 
land ■' of my boyhood's dreams, whence came our tea and silk! 
The land of great walls and porcelain pagodas^ of Shanghai roost- 
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era and fire-crackers! How I used to dream of the time when 
would **grow big" and enjoy an eternal eljsium of the latter — 
"have juBt as many as I wanted;" and how well I remember 
when a Bhort, stumpy boy at school, wlio was my particidur an- 
tipathy, described the difference in om* build by malieiouely call«| 
jng me '' Shanghai I " and how I tried to get even with him by 
retorting " Shorty ! " How, as I grew older, the romance sur- 
rounding thiB country was heightened by niy becoming famiUar 
with the saying, "When our ship comes home from China," ■ 
and learned that with the occurreoce of tliat auspicious event - 
every wish, no matter how extravagant, coidd l^e gratified. Later, 
when I came to New York, a green country boy, the illusion 
kept up by finding that the richest and most noted merckant 
were in the '* China trade ; " the Careys, the Lows, the Oh^hant 
the Cryders, and a host of others, were living illustrations and 
confirmations of all I had heard and read — veritable '* China A»-^ 
tors/' And so I am prepared to appixiciiite and enjoy the magnifi- 
cent, the wonderful, the Celestial Empire which I am so rapidly 
approaching. I remember now something about my geography 
saying tliat Shanghai is situated near the mouth of the ^* Vang- ' 
tse-kiang^' Itiver; how hard it used to l>e for me to proDotmco 
that jaw-breaker ! Indeed I never could do it except in connoctioiL J 
with the '' lIi>ang-ho,'' tlie other great river of China, and 1 usedl 
to sit for hours ringing the changes upon these two names. Btit 
we have passetl the lightsliip, crossed the bar, and are entering 
the mouth of the river — the Yang-tse, fr<:>m which we pa«8 int 
the Woosung, a branch of the Yang-tse, upon which SI 
hai is huUt, some fourteen miles up from the sea. The slior 
are low, densely popidated, and carefully cultivated on each side^^ 
As we pass along, the Chinese fishermen are letting cnriooB nela 
down into the water fmm off bamboo stagings, each of which 
a funny little crow's nest of a booth to shelter the fishermen*^ 
Chinese cattle, with curious honia projecting straight back from 
the head, and birds, which are unfamiliar to us, are i»een alJ 
intervals as we sail along. Presently tJie masts of lai^ ^^^^l 
abipping become visible over a low neck of land, rounding whidii 
wo enter the harbor of Shanghai. 
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Shanghai, Beptember 24, 1876. 
Steamers and sailing Tcssels are lying at the wliarves, and 
farther down are ancliored in the stream opposite the " Bund '' 
(the street lying alung the river). This is lined with Biib&tantial 
buildings, some of them magnificent in their size and solidity, 
and presenting, as far as the eye can reach, a handsome and impos- 
ing appearance. Other streets running back from the water are 
built up closely witli heav^^, solid stone buildings for a distance of 
several squares. This is the foreign settlement or " concessionj" 
as it is called. Back of this lies the native city, containing about 
a quarter of a million inhabibints. Below the foi'eign shipping 
in the stream is a forest of masts belonging to the native junks, 
of which, seemingly, there are thousands. These penetrate to 
every part of the eniph*e through the great system of canals (of 
which Ohina has more miles than any other country on the globe), 
and have much to do with making Shanghai the great commer- 
cial enirejHjt that she is. Some of the sailing vessels at anchor in 
the stream are of the veritable old clipper-ship type, which, be- 
fore the days oi screw steamers, monopulized the carrying trade 
of the East, It does one good to look at them, even now^ with 
their beautiful models and tall, gracefully tapered spars — " sky- 
scrapers " we used to call them ; but they have had their day, and 
all'Conquering steam now rules even the furthermost parts of the 
globe. Jnst before us lie the !i and some steamers of the '* Penin- 
Bula and OrienLd"- and the "MessageriesMari times-' lines^ which 
furnish direct through steam communication with Li\^erpool and 
Marseilles weekly. Along the *' French Bund," as it is called, 
for nominally the Bund is divided into the French, iVmerican, 
and English eoncesfiions, lie the steamboats of the " Shanghai 
Steam Navigation Company,-* which ply upon the '' Yang-tse,-' 
and onc5e controlJed the entire trade of that great river. They 
are of American build, on the familiar model of our river and 
sound steamboats, and are largely owned by American capital. 
They still do a large and remunerative trade, but have to sustain 
a vigorous opposition from an English company whicli was organ- 
ized some few^ years since, and it is understood that the invest- 
ment does not now pay nearly so well as it once did. Indeed, all 
commerce here appears to be in a very depressed state, and the 
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great merchants who fonnerly controlled this trade bo abflolutelj 
that it was almost a monopoly, have been steadily losing money 
for a term of years, and epeak anything but encoaragingly of the 
future. Some of the great buildings along the Uund are unten- 
anted, and many of them are for eale. It is claimed by some that 
ocean cables and steam comnmnication have mined tiie China 
trade. Doubtless it has spoiled the monopoly which the few once 
enjoyed, but at the same time it has opened the trade to many 
who do not despise the closer margins that now prevail every- 
where in the commercial world* It is an easy life that residents 
here have been living, and it is possible that in the future a closer 
competition for trade may make greater exertions necessary* To 
one who has been used to the bustling, business life of New York, 
it seems as if there were several men here employed to do one 
man's work. Every clerk has his assistant in the shape of a Chi- 
naman, or " boy," as he is called here, to nm at his beck and 
call, to pull a punlcah (a large fan) over him to create a breeaDO 
wlien it is warm, and even to perform the personal senricao of a 
valet. The Anglo-Saxon race loves to take its ease, and it 0OOII 
becomes a sort of second nature to accept atid even demand tbete 
little " conveniences." Ohineee barbers come to your room to 
shave you, and a resident here informed me that his ^'boy'^ al- 
ways sliaved him before he got up in the morning, and that, if he 
did it BO miskilf ully as to wake him up, he used to kick him, AU 
the waiters and coolies liere are called '* boys," no matter how old 
they may be. It sounds strangely to American ears to hear this, 
but at our hotel the other day, I heard a little toddler of not more 
than four or five years shouting "boy'- quite lustily, to attract the 
attention of a hotel waiter old enough to be his grandfatltcr, 
he afterward ordered him about as peremptorily as he would i 
pet dog or kitten. 

To-day we visited the native city. It is simply a congk 
tion of little wooden structures, huddled together, ap{iAreiifljr 
without plan or design. The streets are simply narrow lai]6% 
not wide enough for any wheeled vohich*8, and reekiti^ ■ * 'ft 
and smells in every direction. It is surrounded by a In 
wall, and intersected here and there with small canals, whioh, 
parently, are the only means of carrying off the refuse of the dtf' 
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On each side of these narrow lanes are situated the native shops, 
which are also manufactories and the dweUinga of the people. 
Shops for the sale of curious ivory earrings, mediL-Lne, coffins, 
dry-goods, groceries, and every euneeivablQ thing which these 
people use, were crowded together in every direction^ as far as w© 
went. Eestaiu^ants and tea-houses are frequent, and occasionally 
one comes to a tcmpio or joss-house. In every comer is placed a 
little booth for the sale of something or other. One of these we 
noticed had a large stock of crickets or singing grasshoppers, 
each one enclosed in a little bamboo-basket, and all %vere singing 
in a shrill, piercing note, hke that of the locusts and *' katydids'' 
at home* We were told that they were great favorites with chil- 
dren here, and it is said that the women also keep them as pets, 
and amuse themselves occasionally by making one cricket fight 
another, waghig considerable sums upon the result. Upon the 
whole, my first impressions of Chkia are not very favorable ; no 
fault of China, perhaps, but of my imagiuation. Another illus- 
tration of the truth there is in the saying that there is more en- 
joyment in anticipation than in realization. However, I may, 
liefore leaving this country, have reason to change my present 
imDresaiouB. 



TEA dULTUBE Uf CHINA. 

The methods followed in cultivating tea in China are almost 
precisely similar to those pursued in Japan, a detailed acciomit 
of which was given in a previous letter. There is some differ- 
ence, however, in the mode of preparation, and, indeed, this varies 
considerably in China in different districts, which produce different 
kinds of tea. Tlie leaf, however, is essentially the same all over 
China, and all the different varieties of black and green are pro- 
duced by a difference in the curing and manipulation. In certain 
districts, however, they are more in the habit of producing special 
kinds, unless the market should so shape that some other va- 
riety commands a better price; when it does, the production 
changes at will from green to black or black to green. Tlie great 
tea-producing sections are in the interior of China, and more 
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largely in the sections tributary to the Tang-tse-kiang River than 
any other. The tea is inofitly gi'owii by small proprietors or far- 
mers, who cure it sufficiently to transport it to the native dealers^ 
who collect and ship it to the treaty ports, where it is again sold 
to the large dealerSj who retire it, assort it into grades, and, in 
tnrn, sell it to the foreign merchants, who export it to the di£Ferent 
parts of the workh 

When it is first picked, if destined for green teas, it is thinly 
spread npon bamboo trays and exposed to the sun for an hour or 
two, then thrown into firing-pans and rapidly moved abont for, 
perhaps, five minutes. The heat develops the moisture and 
thoroughly wilts the leaves, which are then drawn quickly out 
and placed upon the rolling-tables. They are tlien rolled with 
the hands (and somethnes witli the feet) in such a way as to pro- 
duce the style of tea most desired — a more circular motion hehig 
necessary for ** Gunpowders " and " Imperials '* than for ** Young 
Hysons" and " Uysons." They arc tlien replaced in the fijnng-pans 
and kept moving by the rapid motion of the liands of the work- 
men for a length of time^ vaiying somewhat with the degree uf 
heat, but usually for an hour and a half or two hours. The leaved 
are then quite well dried and their color fixed, and it may now be 
said to be a natural-colored green tea. After it gets into th^ 
hands of the large native merchants at the shipping portB^ how- 
ever, it is refired, and daring this process a little coloring matter 
is added-— principally gj^psmn and indigo^in order to give it the 
handsome, glossy "face,"* such as is popular in tiie American 
market* With black teas the treatment is entirely different, the 
leaves being simply dried by the producer, during which prooen 
the tea is slightly rulled ; and it remains in this condition until it 
reaches the hands of the wholesale merchant, who refires it and 
manipulates it in such a way as to materially change the flaTor. 
Indeed, it may be said that this manipulation at the tea*&riiig 
** go-downs" is the most important part of the proc6a% as differeiii 
flavors can be produced at will, and upon the assorting and fitftiiig 
depends the fineness of each grade. In some sections, daring thii 
manipulation by the large dealers, artificially flavored teas ire 
produced. In Canton we saw large quantities of tea of ardinsry 
qtiality beuig scented by flowers gathered from a Taria^ of jat- 
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mine, which produces a white, deliciously fragrant blossom, A 
layer of tea ig placed in the bottom of a large basket and a few 
flowers scattered upon it, then another layer of tea and another 
layer of flowers, and so on, niitil the basket is fndL The flowers 
are generally placed in the tea in the afternoon, and allowed to 
rennain there over night, when it is found that the tea has ab- 
sorbed most of then' fra^-ance, and is certainly very nnwh im- 
proved. The dowers are then removed by sifting, and the tea 
refired to drive off the moisture that it may have gathered from 
the blossoms ; it is then ready for packing. This scenting is 
done with both black and green teas, but probably to a greater 
extent with the varieties known as " Scented Caper" and '" Flowery 
Pekoe,'' which go mostly to England, where they are used for 
mixing purposes. 

During my stay here I have been favored with an inspection 
of the Cliinese customs statistics for the past ten years, and have 
collected some interesting facte. Although tea has been a principal 
item in the business of my firm, and I have kept a general run of 
the quantities exported each year to the United States, I never 
had seen an analysis of the total exports, and it therefore proved 
a most interesting study. I found that of the 1,818,000 piculs (a 
pieul is 133 J pounds) exported in 1875, 1,438,000 piculs were 
black, 210,000 piculs green, 167,000 piculs " brick,-' and about 
3,000 piculs *'dust.-' Brick tea goes entirely to Russia, overland, 
by camel-trains, and instead of bemg, as I had always Bupposed, 
a very superior article, it is verj^ inferior in quality, being com- 
posed largely of the dust and sif tings from all sorts, kinds, and 
qualities of tea, together with more or less tea of ordinary quality, 
which is also ground up into dust, moistened and compressed into 
shapes somewhat larger tlian our ordinary building brick. In ad- 
dition to this, Russia takes about 90,000 piculs of black tea, consist- 
ing almost entirely of Congous, of which about 38,000 piculs go 
overland and 52,000 by sea, principally to Odessa. Tliere are 
also considerable quantities of both leaf and brick taken overland 
to Siberia and Mongolia, the quantity of this exported being esti- 
mated for the year 1875 at 22,000 pieids of leaf tea, and 125,000 
of brick tea, I had always supposed that Russia took considerable 
quantities of green tea, but I find that all of the leaf teas imported 
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by her are Congous. America is tlie largest oonsiimer of 
tea, she having taken, in 1875, 130,000 piculs, against 7U,C 
pieala for England and 77,000 for India, no other country taking 
any green tea to any cnnBiderable amonnt» In blacks, however, 
Anierica makes but a poor showing — namely, 02,000 piculs iii^ 
1875, against 1,100,000 for Great Britain, 106,000 for Australia 
88,000 for Russia, 12,000 for the Continent of Europe, 10,000 for" 
New Zealand, 10,000 for Java, 3,800 for South Africa, 3,4<>0 for 
British Anierica, 2,200 for Cochin-China, 2,000 for Singapore 
and the Straits, 1,000 for Siam, 900 for Japan, 200 for India^ancl' 
a few scatterings. Of all this immense quantity of black tea, onljl 
117,000 piculs are Oolong, 1,189,000 are Congou, 41,000 Souchc 
35,000 Pouchong, 1,900 Flowery Pekoe, 37 Orange Pekoe, 40,C 
Scented Caper, and 1,100 mixed. Of the 91,903 piculs taken by" 
America, 1*3,778 are Congou, 69,586 Oolong, 3,647 Souchong, 
1,812 Pouchong, 24 of Orange Pekoe, and 56 of mixed. 

I could go on making a further analysis and comparison of ^ 
figures, which might bo of interest to the trade, hut it iB eaid that 
*' figures are dry '* and *' comparisons are odious,*' and I am fearful 
of tiring the reader with too many of them. By the foregoing^j 
however, it will be seen that Great Britain is the great eonstune 
of tea ; that the United States comes next, and Russia thirdf whilo 
the whole Continent of Europe, aside from Rtissia, takea bat 
12,360 piculs — less than one-eighth of the quantity takcii by 
Australia. London being the great tea mart of the world, it is 
probable that some portion of the immense quantities sent to tha 
port are re-exiiorted, but it nmst be remembered that, in addition^ 
to all the tea which England imports from China, she receives aliout 
31,000,000 {iounda, or 233,000 piculs, grown in her own posseseic 
(India). Thk also was moBtlv Congou or Souchong. Tlie Unit 
States also imported about 25,000,000 pounds, or 188,000 piciili 
from Japan ; and, in looking over these figures, it beoomes ap- 
parent that alvout ninety per cent, of all the lea exportod frma* 
China, Japan, and India ia consumed by people speaking 
English language, and uf tlus over seventy-five per cent, is takeo 
by Great Ihitain and her colonies. 

The prcnluction of tea has very largely increased dm^ng tlia ^ 
past ten years, probably in a greater ratio than that of any others 
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^reat staples of commerce. At the risk of tiring tlie reader, I 
append the figures showing the export of tea from China to for- 
eig^n eomitries for the past ten years : Picnls — in 1866, 1,193,138 ; 
1867, 1,330,974; 1808, 1,475,210; 1SC9, 1,538,149; 1870, 
1,380,998; 18T1, 1,079,643; 1872, 1,774,663; 1873, 1,617,763; 
1874, 1,736,379 ; 1875, 1,818,387. By this it will be seen that 
the quantity exported from China has increased in ten years abont 
fifty per cent., and to this great increase must be added the tea 
exported from India and Japan, amounting last year to about 
120,000 picuk, where ten yeare ago little or none was exported. 
Putting these figures together, w*e find that the available supply 
has increased in ten years nearly one hundred per cent. It can- 
not be said that the consumption has increased in anything like 
the same mtio. Have we not, therefore, in these figures a satis- 
factory reason for the great decline in the prices of tea during 
this period — a decline which many of the old merchants in the 
tea trade have claimed to be excessive, and for which they pro- 
fess they can see no good reason! It is probable, also, that this 
material reduction in the cost of tea has had more or less to do 
with influencing the coffee market. Tliree or four years ago a 
short crop in some of the principal coffee-producing countries 
was made the pretext, both in Eui'ope and America, for largely 
advancing the price. Gravely written articles appeared in the 
most inlluential commercial journals in Europe and Americ^i, 
claiming that the consnmption of cofFee was increasing much 
faster tlian the production, and that this range of prices was not 
only legitimate, but that prices would probably attain a still higher 
range. Experience, however, has shown that the high prices 
stimulated production in all coffeo-prmlucing countries ; the avail- 
able supply everywhere increased, and the tremendous decline in the 
price of tea, making that by far the cheaper beverage, was "the last 
straw that broke the camel's back," and prices tumbled. Whether 
they will soon rise again or not depends, of course, somewhat 
upon circumstances ; but all the indications at present p^int to in- 
creaied production and a low range of prices in these two arti- 
cles, which constitute so large an item in the domestic eeonomy 
of the world. 
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CHlNEfiE MAXNEE8, CUBTOMB, AKD PEClTLlAKmES. 



From Shanghai to TIotig-Kong is 819 miles, but the fine 
steanier Ava, of tlie " Meseageries Maritiiiies " line, upon which 
we took passage, made this distance in sixty-three hours — ^not ft 
had run for a heavily laden i>crew eteatner. Tlie cargo of thifl 
ship, by the way, is itself worthy of mention, being composed al* 
most entirely of raw silk, which China merchants were hurrying 
forward to the French market, in order to avail themselves of 
the very high prices now mJing, The cargo of the Ava con- 
sisted of about ten thousand bales, worth, upon an average^ over 
five hundred dolJars a bale, or, in round numbers. Jive fmlliom 
for the cargo. It is said to be the most valuable cargo ever car- 
ried by any ship. At any rate, $5,000,000 represents a goodly 
number of eggs to be carried in one basket. Soon after leaving 
Shanghai, the coast, which, at tlie mouth of the " Yang-tse*' is 
low and fiat, rises into a rugged range of mountains, which con- 
tinues, with now and then a break, all the way to lloug-Kong 
For the greater distance we passed quite close to the coast, whic 
was fairly lined with a continuous fleet of quaint Chinese fishtti 
junks, which, when occasion offers, take a hand in piracy as well. 
At first I was mclined to doubt the stories which I heard of their 
enterprises in this line, but the records at Hong-Kong sliow that 
it is only about six years since they captured a sailing-vessel at 
the very entrance of the Imrbor of Hong-Kong, and now, not- 
withstanding tlie coast is closely patrolled by gimboats of tioth 
the Chinese and foreign govennnents, any vessel that goea ashore, 
or becomes disabled along the Chinese coast, is in great dangers 
being captured. It is not often that these rascals are taken^ a^ 
with their knowledge of every bay and inlet on the coast, and the 
light draught of water of their junks, it is quite difiicult to fo 
low them successfully ; but occasionally a junk is caught outi.id 
that cannot give account of itself, and it is taken to IIong-Kon 
and dealt with according to law. The following advcrtisemenlj 
which I clipped from the IImig-K<ytifj Pnm of &>»ptember iMti 
illustrates an occasion of this kind : 
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In the TlCE-AD>rrRAT.TT CotlHT OF HONOKONG, In Re SUNDHT PIRATI* 
OAL GOODS AKD TUE JDNK ** SING WOH LOONG:" 

The Undersized haa received instructions from Malcolm Sthuan Ton- 
KOCHY, Eaq., Marshal of the abovo Cotirbf to Sell tmder a Decree of AppraiBe- 
ment and Bale, at 3 oWook r,&[.f 

THIS DAY. 
the 26fch September, 1876» at Yow-matee^ — 

ONE JUNK, 
Smn>RY CLOTHtNG, MUSKETS, SWORDS, &a, Ac, 

Terms of S.\lb. — Cswh before delivery io Mexican Dollars, wei^^hed at 7.1.7. 
All Lota, with all fanlta and errors ol description, at ptirchaser^s risk on the fall 
of the bkmmer. 

J. M. ARMSTRONG, 

Government Auctioneer. 
Hong-Konff, 35tb September, 1876. 

IIong-Kong is a pretty little city, nestled close down upon tlie 
shores of one of the most beautiful bays in tlie world, and under 
the shadow of steep liills, wliose peaks seem ahnoat to overhang 
the city. It is an English colony, bnt included in the two or 
three thousands of foreign population is a eprinkliug of almost 
every nation under the sun ; France, SpaiUj Kussia, and Germany 
all contribute their quota, and the variety is made up with Parseo 
mercliants from India, Portuguese from Macao, Malays from the 
Peninsula and Straits, and the ever-prosent Chinese, who have 
gathered upon tliis little island, and clustered around the outskirts 
of the foreign settlenient, mitil they now nunibGr upward of two 
hundred thousand. Among them are s.ome of the shrewdest and 
wealthiest merchants in China. One man was pointed out to me 
who began his business life as a " comprador," and by his shrewd- 
ness and application has acquired a large fortune, owning quite a 
fleet of steamers, which ply, not only between Chinese ports, hut 
the principal cities of the East. The '* comprador," by tlie way, 
is an institution in Chinese commercial matters. *' Comprador '• is 
a Spanish word, signifj^ing buyer, and in Chinese commercial life 
the "comprador" is not only a buyer but also a seller and general 
business manager ; and while nominally occupying a subordinate 
capacity in the great houses of the East, he is the active business 
man through whose hands most of the business of the house 
19 
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passes. It is said that he has a keen eye for commissions or bro- 
kerages, and in addition to his &alarj, takes them from both buyer 
and seller* Certain it is that some of the " compradors " here are 
repnted to wield a larger capital than the houses whom they nomi- 
nally serve. The necessity for the " comprador '' originally grew out 
of tlie inability of foreign merchants to speak Chinese sufficiently 
well to conduct their business with the native merchants- It W3 
therefore, fountl necessary to employ a capable Chinaman, wi 
could speak English, to facilitate these negotiations, and the ** com- 
prador" gradually became an inetitntion. A few years ago an 
effort was made by the leading foreign honses to do without them 
and educate their clerks, so that they would be able to perform tho 
" comprador- B " functions ; but it failed, and the " comprador a ^ in* 
fluence is now again supreme. 

There are many peculiarities in life here in tlie East wliicJi 
impress a visitor as being novel and curious. Sedan chairs, sus- 
pended on two long poles, the ends of which are placed on the 
shoulders of two coolies, are the means generally employed for 
getting about— no wheeled vehicles, not even jinrik^has^ having 
yet been employed to any extent for this purpose. On the water, 
" sampans," a species of boat, are used, and in their way Uiey are 
quite as much of a curiosity as the chairs. In China they are 
somewhat different from the Japanese sampan, and those in 
Iloug Kong are modelled more after tho fashion of an ordinary 
boat. In the centre of them, however, most of them haro 
awning or canopy, to shield passengers fr<»m the sun and 
while the ends are occupied by those who propel the boat. The 
are largely women and children. Indeed, whole families make 
these sampans their home, both by day and night In a little 
locker, in one end, they keep a small brazier for cooking their 
meals, and they eat, sleep, and raise families within this narrow 
compass. It is no uncommon thing to see a woman scuIHog 
boat with a young infant strapped upon her back, and child 
which an American mother would feel irare were in imtninenl 
danger of falling overboard, take a hand in propelHng or ateeiing 
the boat. Cbiklren, from one to three years of age, maj ht 
seen toddling about with a small buoy or life-preserver, oompoaed 
of cork or other light material, strapped upon their braaal% i 
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it in the event of their tumbling overboard they will not sink; 
and occasionally an unriily youngster of this age is seen with a 
fitring, one end of wliich is tied around his body and the other 
fastened to a ring-bolt, or other fixture of the boat^ by which he 
can be hauled in, in case of falling into the water. Thousands 
of people thus live, and apparently tlirive, in a way which to a 
European is incomprehensible. All these boats have eyes painted 
npim them near the bow, and further north this custom prevails 
noiversally. It ie, doubtless, connected with some Chinese super- 
stition, although I have not been able to ascertain precisely what 
it is. The story is cmrent of a Chinaman who, being asked the 
reaeon for the custom, replied : ^*Junk no have eye, how can 
Bee ? No can see, how can sabe ! " (Understandy or know.) 

The language known as *' pigeon English," is also a queer in- 
stitution. Originally grownng out of the att^smpts of the Chinese 
to speak English, many imperfect and senseless expressions eanie to 
have a giiren significance and meaning, and to these, additions Iiave 
gradually been made until now a recognized diale<:^t has been formed, 
which is composed of all sorts of words, from all sorts of languages, 
but which is sufficiently perfect for ordinary communication be- 
tween the natives and foreigners. Two prominent words in the 
vocabulary are "pigeon" and "catchee.'' With a Chinaman all 
bnsiness is "pigeon^'* and " catehee " signifies ffet A Chinaman, 
desiring to ask you what business yon are doing here, says, 
" What pigeon catehee you ? -' If yon wish to tell a Chinese waiter 
to get two bananas and leave them up stairs in your room, yoa 
say, ** Go catehee banana two piecce and leave my room top side*** 
If he cannot get any, he comes back and reportB, ^' No can catehee*'* 
Or " Bring me a glass of water " may be translated^ ** Gh> catehee 
one glass water, come bring this side/^ 

The life of Eurf>peans here is very different from that at 
home. A cup of coffee, with perhaps a little toast and eggs, is 
served in the morning at seven or eight o'clock, and between 
twelve and one o'clock the regular breakfast takes place, some- 
times called ** tiffin " or lunch, but which is really a substantial 
dinner. At 7.30 p.m., dinner is served, which is a heavy meal, 
not materially differing from tiffin. I have not yet gotten used 
to the heavy meals so late at night, but it seems to agree with 
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Hkorn who live here, and probably has some good reason for 
having become a custom, although as yet I have heard none. As 
a rule, foreigners here take life easily, and I think enjoy mom 
real comfort than in any place I have ever eeen. Every dining- 
table has a ** punkah " hung over it, wiiidi, during meal time, is 
pulled backward and forward by a boy, and a comfortable breeze 
thus constantly nuiintained. 

The '' py jama '^ is also an inBtitntion not known in America. It 
eODBiBts of a loose garment, made of sOk or other very light material^ 
made up in two pieces, one being a pair of wide, loose drawers, 
and the other a sort of a jacket or shirt. They are very neatljfj 
niade, and make (piite a reapectable suit ; they are worn in pi 
of night'gc»wns at night and in the privacy of one's own house, 
and on shipboard they are used to some extent as a morning and 
evening dress, I speak from personal experience when I state 
that no one knows what the perfection of comfort is nntil they 
have thrown off their clothes which they have woni during the 
sweltering heat of a tropical day, taken a cool and refreshing bath, 
put on their ** pyjama'' and sat down to dinner with a good appetite. 

Another feature whicli attracts the attention of AmertcaDfi ii. 
the carrying of everything on poles, instead of upon wheek 
vehicles, aa we do in America. As eoon as your trunks are land« 
ed, a rope is passed around them and they are whisked up 
a pole, and carried on the shoulders of two laliorers or coolies^ i 
they are called here, who trot off with them quickly and noiaeles^f^ 
All merchandise is handled iji the same way, and one often 
a heavy package of merchandiBe suspended on two poles, and cmt^ 
ried by four or more coolies, instead of two, as in the case of the 
smaller and lighter pieces. It is said that much of the tea in the 
back CAiiintry is thus carried long distances, sometimes himdreiU of 
miles to the rivers, where it is placed upon boats and floated dov 
to the seaporta. 
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Many people are familiar with the appearance and taste oij 
these articles, and 1, in common witli many otliers, have 
them for years, but I had little idea just how they were ] 
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and of what they consisted. So, when in Canton, I made it a part 
of my business to inveBtigate these items. 

The process of making preserved ginger is as follows : The 
ger root, a large white variety, is first dug and the outer skin 
aped off* This is chiefly done in the comitry surrounding Can- 
ton, where it ia raised. It is then shipped down to the city in 
boats, carefully washed, aud thrown into large kettles, where it is 
boiled for about twenty-four hours. It is then taken out and 
thrown into salt water, aud allowed to remain there about twenty- 
four hours more. After this it is taken out, the rough edges 
trimmed off with a knife, and thrown upon tables, wliieh are 
surrounded with operators, holding in each hand a kind of three- 
pronged fork, with which they prick the root until it is thorouglily 
punctured through and tlirough. It is then washed in fresh water 
and dried in tlie sun for a time, after which it is again placed in 
large kettles, containing about an equal weight of sugar, and boiled 
for about twelve Iiours; it is then taken from the kettles and 
put into large earthen jars. The syrup is poured over it, and it 
is allowed to remain therein for several days^ — sometimes weeks — 
when it is boiled up again for a short time, and is then ready for 
packing. It is put up in jars and half-jars, such as all dealers 
are familiar with, and packed in cases containing six jars or twelve 
half -jars. 

In all the varions manipulations the Chinese are particularly 
dexterous. I was much interested in watching the process of put- 
ting the network of rattan over the jars^ by which they are carried 
and liandled. A workman would seize a piece of rattan, twist it 
into two rings just big enough to go over the top and bottom, 
and with another slender strip would weave a network between 
these two rings so quickly that I could hardly believe that it had 
been accomplished by an individual, and not by some marvellona 
machine. The pasting of the papers over the tops of the jars is 
also a curious piece of work. One end of a long strip of paper is 
first stuck to the edge of the jar, and the strip is then twisted 
over and over, each time recei\Tng a lil^tle dab of paste, until the 
jar is hermetically seale<l, and aU ttiis is done with such exceeding 
quickness and dexterity that you can hardly follow the motions of 
the operator's hands. 
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** Soy ■ ' has always been a myBtery to me, as I fancy It has been 
to most other people who have dealt in or used it. I was ther^' 
fore anxious to eee a eoy f a*jtory, and, taking a boat one day, we 
proceeded two or three miles up the river to where one wm 
operation. I found that the principal ingredient, or base» is 
wliite bean known as *' pak-toh," which, so far as I could ju«i 
is very like any otlier small white bean. These are boiled;, heavil| 
salted, and put into big earthen jars, holding, perhaps^ Imlf a bapfl 
rel each, where they are allowed to remain for about ten days, dor- 
ing wliicli period fermentation takes place. They are then mashed 
up with a species of olive, which is picked and boiled, and tins 
mixture is placed in neat cloth bags, into which water is poured 
and allowed to filter through. The liquid is then taken out, 
placed in clean jars, and thickened with a heavy-bodied Chine 
molasses ; and this is my. Thinned down witli water, the Chine 
use it as a sauce, and although when thick it is rather disagreeable 
than otherwise, when thin it has certainly a toothsome flavor and 
gives a zest and rehsh to meats, fisli, etc. Most of the soy manu- 
factured here is shipped to England, where it is used in lai^| 
quantities as a base for the manufacture of sauces. 

Tea, silk^ and matting are the largest items of manufacture in 
Canton, and of these by far the largest proportion goes to Eng- 
land and the Continent. America, however, takes large quan* 
titles of matting and considerable silk, but the teas wliich we iia* 
port from China are principally from Shanghai, Foochow, 
Amoy. Canton is also celebrated for her silk embroiderios and 
ivory carvings, and in both of tliese her workmen are particularly 
skilful* Embroidered crape and eilk shawls, wMch the la 
would pronounce ** just lovely,'' and which even the unappreciativ 
men admit to be handsome, can be had hei-o at prices wliich 
tainly show that there is a large profit absorbed somewhere 
tween the purchaser in Canton and the fashionable shops on 
Broadway. Ask an American shopkeeper how it is, and he wiUj 
tell you that it Is owing to *' high duties and the freight, ir 
ance, and other charges '* to which they are subject ; btU tlie dil 
19 only sixty per cent, and freight, insuranetv and other dii 
wiU all be covered by ten per cent, more, and there is still a 
large margin to be accounted for^, wliich can only be done 
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the hypothesis of large profits to the dealer. However, these ar- 
tides are hardly as staple as groceries, and perhaps it is wrong to 
eye the mai^gin of profit through grocers' spectacles. 



A VISIT TO CANTOK — A FLOATD^'O CITT — FEMALE H0TEL-RUXNEK8 — 
A CHINESE DINNER — I>OG, AND OAT-MEAT EESTAUEANTS — CHI- 
NESE TAILORS KTIES, OUaEENCY AND OTHEB PECtJLlARrriES. 

Canton is situated on the Chan-Iviang, or Canton River, 
eighty-four miles xip from the sea. The river is navigable for 
large vessels to this point, but, as there is hnt little room for 
merchant shipping, the greater part of the important productions 
of Canton are lightered down the river to AVhampoa, some four- 
teen miles, where usually a considerable number of vessels are 
waiting for cargoes. For the first forty-five miles the river is 
lined on each side by hills or bluffs of considerable height, but 
higher up the laud gradually bec4>mes more level, and expands 
into a wide valley, in which Canton is situated. 

As we approach the city, the first objects seen are the pagodas 
with tlieir many stories towering one above the otherj and a 
number of tall, square buildings, several stories higher than those 
by which they are surromided. These latter we afterward learned 
were pawn-shops, and are substantially built of fire-proof material 
to afford security against fire and thieves* As we proceed up the 
river, the junks and smaller floating craft become more plent}% 
and for a mile or more b^low the landing-place of the stearaers 
the river banks on both sides are lined with a dense muss of these 
craft of all sorts and sizes. As soon as the steamer touched the 
wharf, we were favored with our first experience of a female 
hotel-runner. I saw two young women making for me in a 
precipitate manner, and ** wondered what was up," untU they 
each exhibited an ivory card, upon one of which was inscribed the 
name of the " Canton Hotel," and on the other that of the " Inter- 
national Hotel." Having decided to go to the latter, a signal from 
our young woman brought a number of assistants, also females, to 
her aid, who seized our tnmks and boxes in a jiffy, whisked them 
through the mass of half -naked, stniggllDg and noisy Chinamen 
who were blocking tlie gangway, pulled tlie luggage and ourselves 
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both into tbe neat hotel boat or ** eampan,'^ and vigorouBly sculled 
ns across the river to the hotel, which is eitaated immediately 
upon the river-biiiik, and from the windows of which we could 
look upon tlie animated and novel scene. The smaUer earn pans 
or passenger-boats were very generally sculled by women, while 
the larger ones, which carry merchandifie, seemed to be propelled 
by men* 

There are thousands and tens of thousands of women employe«l 
in conveying passengers from one part of the city to another^ and 
having no other home at night than tbe boat they propel diiritig 
the day. Tlie floating population of Canton is certainly a moet 
novel and interesting feature, and it is said that there is uothiog 
like it in any part of the world. There are passenger-sampana 
and freight-sauipans, war-jnnks and merchant- junks, ooimtrjT 
boats and city boats, and even stationary boats, which are perma- 
nently anehured and used for music-halls, lodgingdionses, etc, ; 
but by far tbe greater part of this immense floating city is, during 
daylight, constantly in motion, plying hither and thither in ©very 
direction, and presenting a kaleidoscope of fonn and color long to 
be remembered. Sitting in tbe reading-room of our hotel at 
almost any time of the day, the sound comes up from tliis floating 
population " as the noise of a nmltitude." Whether you take a 
boat upon the river or a walk upon land, however, one ia con- 
stantly impressed with the wonderful industr)* and activity of 
this people. Everj^body seems to be working for a living. Tlie 
streets are very narrow, seldom more than ten, and often not more 
than six feet wide ; on either side, in the better poitions of tlie 
city, there is a succession of brilliant shops, with gorgeous signs 
painted upon boards, which arc hung perpendicularly instead of be- 
ing placed laterally as in other parts of the world. The attendanU 
are civil and diligent in the exhibition of tlieir wares, but never 
importunate. In very many of those shops is a niche for a "Jots'* 
or household god, to which offerings are made at intervals; and at 
tlio door of nearly every one of them is a little stone grotto or 
niche, in w^hieh at evening a light is placed, togetlier unth ^^Jom- 
sticks," which 6h»wly bum and moulder away until they are 
consumed. The observance of their peligious customs seema to be 
a prominent feature in the life of the Chinese^ imd, while tbert 
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is evidently mnch gnperstition which to a European is absurd, it 
is also evident that the regard for his religion must be very strong 
in the average Chinaman to make hiiYi bo faithfully observe all 
its forms. 

I had heard so much of the peculiarities of Chinese diet that 
I was anxious to try a genuine Chinese dinner, and we therefore 
had our interpreter take us to a eelebrated Chinese restaurant, 
kept by one '" Chi-Ilung/- where we ordered a tirst-elass native 
dinner. First, tea was served with dried melon-seeds, which oiir 
intei'preter explained were to keep us busy until they could bring 
the other things. The fir^^t regular course consisted of glirinip- 
salad served with " soda eggs "' (eggs btuled in a strong solution 
of soda-water and liavitig an alkaline taste), together with a sauce 
made from soy and Englinb malt vinegar; tliere was also an 
assortment of fruit consisting of sliced pears ; *' Yung-toh " (a 
etar-sliaped fruit tasting somewhat like gooseberries); '* Pumlo " (a 
large, bitter orange) ; shelled almonds and pear-wine* The next 
course was the celebrated " bird's-nest soup,"*- which was thickened 
with shreds of boiled chicken and hard-bL>iIcd eggs cut very line; 
a little dried ham was also grated upon tlie top of the dish. 
Tiiese birds' nests, which are considered the greatest delicacy by 
the Chinese, are simply a sort of gelatinous substance which is 
gathered from tlie sea by a species of swallow in Java and 
Sumatra, and built up into nests. These nests are gathered by 
the natives, usually just as they are being finished, and before 
they have been si^iled by the birds, and are shipped to Canton. 
As tliey are received here, they look more like a piece of crude, 
rather dingy glue bent up in the shape of a swallow's nest, snch 
as we have at liome, but much smaller. They are prepared by 
being soaked in water, thoroughly scoured to remove the dhi, cut 
up into thin strips, and it is then in substance, appearance, and taste 
nearer like Cooper's gelatine than any other substance with wliichl 
can compare it» To my taste it cannot be considered a delicacy, 
but as served to us it was certainly a very palatable dish. Course 
Xo. 3 consisted of pigeon^s eggs sensed with chicken and hara» in 
a sort of stew ; this was also a very good dish. Course No. 4 
was compoded of dried oysters stewed with mushrooms, young 
bamboo-shoots and cucmiiber, with a very little mixture of salt 
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pig, and ejaculated ** Dog 1 ■' After satisfying ourselves that this 
was the veritable article, he also showed us a kettle in front of 
which was an inscription in Chinese, which, he said, translated 
into English, read : '* Black cat, served hot.'* I told him I wanted 
to try some, which fact he co nun unicated to the proprietor, who 
escorted us up a pair of rickety bamboo stairs into a dirty little 
room on the second Hoor, io which there were fom* smaU tables 
with benches at their eidea. Sitting down at tlxese, w^e eoon had 
the satisfaction of seeing two liberal-sized plates of stewed cat 
and dog before us. The eat was cut into nineh finer pieces than 
the dog, but both dishes looked and tasted, for all the world, like 
stewed rabbit. Owing to the two previous meals which I had 
discussed, mj appetite was not very good, and I coidd hardly do 
more than taste of those two dishes. Proceeding down-stairs, I 
asked to be shown any hve dogs and cats that might be on hand 
awaiting their fate, but, with the exception of one small, half- 
starved cat, there was nothing of the kind to be seen. 1 am butq 
that the dog was genuine, because I saw the feet attached to the 
hind-qiiartor, but I could not vouch for the other dish being gen- 
nine cat, because there were no identif}Ting marks t4> be seen. 
This ended our experience with Chinese viands, and from wdiat I 
have seeuj and the inquiries which I have made in Cluna, I am 
satisfied tliat the stories which have been current all over the 
world in relation to the Chinese habitually eating cats and dogs, or 
rats and mice, have been greatly exaggerated. Lideed, it may be 
said to be the romance of travellers rather than a st^itement of 
things as they actually exist. The principal article of flesh diet 
among the Chinese is pork ; of this they use unmense quantities, 
mostly, 80 far as I can judge, in a frcsli state. Poultry, especially 
ducks, are also a very large item, and from these they very skiU 
fully take out the bones, press thera flat, salt and dry them and 
use them as preserved provision. So great a demand is there for 
these, and ducks not making very good mothers, the Chinese 
have invented hatclnng establishments, where immense nmnbers 
of ducks' eggs are accumulated, and, by keeping up a uniform 
degree of artificial heat, tliey are successful in hatching out ncai'ly 
tlie whole of them. We visited one of these establishments near 
Canton, and found it very interesting. As soon as the ducks are 
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Iiatclied, they are sold to parties all orer the cotmtiy, who make a 
business of rearing them for market; they pay abont two centa 
eaeli for tliem wheo just out of the shell, and when reared i»btain 
fmm twenty-five to fifty cents for tliem, aceonling to size and 
condition* Rice, however, ia the article of largest conauiiiption 
among the Chinese, and probably fieh comes next. £gg8 are also 
largely used, and almost everywhere in Chinese natlTe towns one 
can got Bshj rice, and eggs in perfection^ and, of coiirae, with 
tliese there is no need of going hungry. Storks are also eaten in 
China, and in pas&ing along the atreets of Canton it was no 
uncommon thing to Bee large nmnbers of white storks expoised 
for eale. At lirst we wondered w^hy tliey did not fly away, as 
they apparently were not fast^ened ; hut on investigating tlxia 
matter we found that their eyes were sewed up, so as to make 
tliem entirely blind, in which stat^ they never fly—eertainly an 
original Chiiiese way of accomplishing the same object that we in 
America do by clipping the wings of birds that we do not w; 
to have " make themselves wrings," 

The Chinese also have a way of enrraonnting the fradl^ 
tional obstinacy of the pig, which is rather original and ainnjDdng. 
Every pig is put into a bag-shaped bamboo basket ; these bae- 
kot^ are just large enough to receive him, and frequently we 
saw coolies trotting along the streets of Canton with a pig in m 
basket slung on a bamboo pole which rested on tlieir ahouldera. 
Pigs are al64:) brought in from the country in boats, sometiinee 
a distance of many miles, the baskets being piled one on top of 
the otlier in a way which cannot be very comfortable for tlie mi- 
dermost pigs. 

It has been a mystery to me, ever since I saw the first pair of 
chopsticks, how they could be made effective in conveying food to 
the mouth ; but the mystery is solved here, for I find that alnio«l 
every variety of food is served in howla, and these bowls arc beW 
close to the moutli, and the sticks are used more iorpokiny the 
food into the mouth than they are for lifting, as wu do wth the 
fork. 

Rough rice is cleaned throughout the lengtli and bre^ulth of 
China, and indeeil, I may say in Japan and tlie otiier gr«*at inlands 
of the racific, by pounding it in a large wooden mortar with i 
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pestle, which is operated by a lever worked with the feet. It is a 
glow and laborious prcK-ess, not nearly eo perfect in itin i-esiilts aa 
the work of our riee-milla, yet immense quantities of riee are 
cleaned in this way- 
Clothes are washed by dipping tliem into the water and then 
slapping tliem over rocks and stones. At first this seemed to me 
as if it mnst be bad for the clothes, but as yet I have detected no 
e\ndence of undue wear and tear in my o\^ii, and certainly I)uth 
Chinese and Japanese laundi*ynien do their work well and cheaply 
— two cents per piece bein^ the customary price in Japan, and 
thi'ee cents in China, this inchiding large as well as small jueces. 
Chinese kites are an institution ; we happened to be in Canton 
just in the season when the gi-eatest numbers of them are being 
flown. They are made in all sorts of fantastic shapes, figures of 
birds, insects, and men being represented, together with many 
fanciful designs which only a Chinaman could invent. During 
favorable weather one can see scores of these flying in every 
direction, some of tliem attaining (what seemed to me) a greater 
height than any I had ever before noticed- 

The principal currency here, and indeed throughout China, are 
Mexican dollars; and a heavy, ekuuey, inconvenient currency they 
are. If you wish to make any considerable purchase, you have to 
carry about vi^ith yon a weight of money which is exceedingly in- 
convenient, and which makes one long fur an equivalent in gi'cen- 
backs. There are occasionally counterfeits among them, and to 
insure their genuineness and enable them to be traced from hand 
to hand, the Chinese have away of stamping with a little steel 
punch or die the private mark of tlie person paying them out. 
By this practice the dollars gradually become so defaced that it is 
impossible to identify them, and so abraded that tliey are finally 
broken up into fragments, which serve as small cliange by weigh- 
ing them, every Chinese dealer having a pair of tiny scales for 
tliis purpose. 

The Chinese have also an original way of taking your meas- 
are for a suit of clothes. The measurer, who is usually the 
cutter, takes a long, thin tape of teugh paper, goes through the 
usual motions, but instead of calling out the numbers and hav- 
ing thera put down in a book, he simply nips ofE a small piece 
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those of the poorer ekeses, who Beek to better their condition- 
Perhaps after a time we may learn to treat the Cldueae who come 
to America in a way that will make it an inducement for a better 
class to come — a class that in personal cleanliness, intelligence, 
ability, and enteq>rise, are not inferior to the average population 
in any part of the world. 




SmGAPOEE. 

LIFE AND SCENERY — A VIBfT TO PEPPEE AND TAPIOCA 
PLANTATIONS, L-TC.j ETC. 

From Hong-Kong to Singapore ia a distance of nearly fifteen 
hundred miles, the course being nearly due south and covering 
something over twenty degrees of latitude. Arriving at Singa- 
pore, a glance at the foliage vi tlie shrubs and treci* shuws that 
we are in a more tropical country than any we have yet visited. 
Cocoa-nut, hetel-nut, and traveller's pahii-tree« are everywhere to 
be &een ; bananas (or plantains^ as they are called here), together 
with pineapples, gi^>w by the way-side, and every wall and 
hedge in covered with a luxuriant growth of flowering vines, such 
as are seen nowhere except in the tropics. The palm-trees are 
exceedingly graceful, and, to a stranger, are quite the feature of 
the landscape ; the ^' betel -nut palm " is very slender, and rises 
tall and straight seventy -five or one hundred feet, terminating 
with tlie usual tnft of hmg^ graceful, fern-like leaves, and the 
bunch of nuts clustered among them. The natives, and also many 
Chinese, are continually chewing this nut, which stains their lipa 
and ginns of a reddish hue, and also colors their teeth ver}* black, 
giving them anything but a prepossessing appearance. The 
"cocoa-nnt palm'* is very abundant and grows stronger than any 
other variety, although more crooked, and usually not so tall aa 
the bet«I-pahn ; the leaves, which also grow only from the top, 
are long and graceful, and the fruit clusters in great abundance 
jnst at the base of the leaves. The ** traveller's palm," however, 
is more picturesque than either of the two fonner varieties ; the 
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tliem are bnricd here tire same as other people. Some of them 
have become DHturalized JJritish subjects^ and one ( 'hiiie.se mer- 
chant, Mr. Whampoa, has been so beDevolent and useful a citizen 
that the Britiah Goveniracnt ha^ conferred upon him the Colo- 
nial Order of Knighthood. Tliere id probably a larger percen- 
tage of the merchant and trading class here than in California, 
bnt this is due to the fact tliat the Chinese are bo treated on the 
Pacilic coast that there U no inducement for a well-to-do China- 
man to emigrate there, while here all are protected in their rights, 
both of person and property ; and hence the result in their being 
permanent, usefulj and respected citizens. 

Pepper is one of the principal exports from Singapore, and 
the variety of this article produced in this section has always 
been more highly esteemed than that produced in Sumatra and 
other of the great Spice Islands, Deairing to learn as nmch as 
possible about the peculiarities of production of this, as well as 
other articles which enter into the trade with which I am con- 
nected, I arranged for a >dsit to a pepper-plantation. There are not 
many upon Singapore Island itself, the 6M>il not being considered 
as rich and productive as that of the Malayan Peninsula, immedi- 
ately opposite ; but a nmnbcr of Chinese planters have grown it 
fluccessf idlj, and it was one of their plantationa, owned by a Chi- 
nese phmter named Tan-Oh-IIoon, at Sarengong, some nine miles 
from Singapijre, that I visited. At a distance, a pepper-planta- 
tion somewhat resembles a hop-farm, the pepper-plant being a 
vine trained upon poles, much the same as hop-fanners train 
their vines in the United States. Unlike the hop-vine, however, 
the pepper-vine or plant has a strong, woody growth, and doea 
not throw out lung, slender tendrils, as does the hop- vine. In- 
deed, unless caref iiiiy tied and trained around supporting poles, it 
would, probably, in many iuetances, spread over the ground in- 
stead of climbing. It is propagated from cuttings, has a smooth, 
glossy leaf, and begins to bear when fi*oni two to three years old, 
after which, with proper cidtivation, it lasts many years* The 
yj^ins of pepper form on stems, nanch the same aa currants, 
and are picked twice a year, for in this tropical latitude nearly all 
plants remain green the year rmintl, and yield two or more crops* 
The first picking usually extends through I>ovembcr, December, 
SO 
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On ray retom from tlie pepper-plantation, I stopped at a 
large '* pearl tiipioca " nianufaetury. Here were Bome 2,000 acres 
in a plantation^ owned by a Chinese planter named Tan-Ah-Seng, 
Tapioca itself is a tnber or bulb, from which springs a tender, 
woody shoot, attaining^ at the age of sixteen months, when it ie 
ready for harvest, a height of five or six feet» the only leaves 
being three or fonr at the top. The tubers or roots, from which 
the tapioca is made, are dug very nnieli as potatoes are, and some 
of them very much resemble in appearance our American sweet 
potatoes ; but the meat is whiter and contains large qnantities of a 
starchy flour, which separates from the fibrous matter when 
ground, and it is this flour from which tapioca is made. The roots 
are first washed, and after having the outer akin removed, are 
gromid up in a macldiie. A stream of water is tnmed upon the 
pnlp, which carries the flour off into vats, where it settles. It re- 
mains in these vata twenty-fonr hours, and is then run off into 
large tubs, where it remains for about eight days, the water being 
changed each day, and thoroughly agitated, so as to mix with the 
flour. After the last water is drawn off it leaves a deposit of 
beantifidly white flour, which is taken out in cakes and conveyed 
to the drying-house. Here it is broken up into small particles; 
indeed, I may eay pulverized. A portion of it is then placed in a 
machine called a "yulong," which looks more like a siuall, canvas 
boat, suspended by strings from the ceiling at each end, than any- 
thing else, and by giving this a peculiar motion, which is half 
backward and forward and half rotary, tlie floury particles adhere 
to each other and are shaped into small, round balls, about the 
size of a No. 4 shot. Tlie tapioca is then placed upon drying- 
pans, under which a steady and gentle lieat is maintained for 
about half an hour, when it is sufficiently dry for packing and 
transportation- In fine weather it is sometimes dried in the sun, 
a process which usually occupies ^hoTit a day to accomplish the 
result attiiined with the furnace in a half-hour. The tapioca 
flour can be made at will, eitlier into small or large-sized ** pearl '* 
tapioca, or into " flake ; " but the flake tapioca from this part of 
the glo>)e does not possess as much gluten as that produced in 
Brazil, and, although beautifully white, is not as free from dust as 
the Brazilian tapioca. 
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TEA-GROWING IN JAVA. 



I had oecflsionallj heard of Java tea» but had no idea to wliat 
extent tea was cultivated in Java. I fouiid on mj arrivaJ here, 
however, that there were annually produced from eight to ten 
million pounds, and I immediately became enriotifi to see tlie 
method of culture and the quality and varieties produced. 
Through friends in Batavia I was kindly furnished with letters of 
introduction to Mr. E. J. Kirklioven, who, in connection with his 
partner, Mr. Ilohler, was represented to he an extensive tea -planter 
in Sinagar, a small place eome sixty or seventy miles in the in- 
terior. We proceeded by rail from Batavia to Buitenzorg, s«>me 
forty miles, and thence by two-wheeled spring-carta, each drawn 
by three tiny p^>n^e8, about the size of two months old colte, to 
Sinagar. Arriving there, we were most hoppitably received by 
Mr. Kirkhoven, and not only had an excellent opportmiity of i 
ing the process of tea-cultivation anil maniifactm-e, but also somi 
thing of what a planter's life is like in the interior of Java* Tlje 
estate extends over several etjuare miles, and the area tinder tea- 
cultivation alone is upwards of 1,100 acres. There are, ttpon an 
average, about 6,000 plants to the acre, which, upon this area, 
would give between 600,000 and 700,000 plants. Some of thc*^ 
however, are not in full bearing, owing to a severe blight which 
has affected the plants during the last year or two, making it 
necessary to prime them close to the ground, in order that they 
may produce fresh shoots ; yet, even with tliis drawback, thia 
grand estate will produce this year abont 800,000 poundfi» or 
10,000 ehcBts of 80 pounds, net, each. One great advantage of 
tea-culture in Java is that the picking and manufacture majr be 
continued nearly the wdiole year tlirt>ngh, while in Japan and China 
the severity of the climate limits the picking to three or fonr 
months. Labor is also much cheaper here than in China, althotigfa 
it is said that one Chinaman will do as mueli work as two Ja%*a< 
nese, Tiie average wages of aduhs in Japan jind China is alHUit t^ 
or 20 cents per day ; here it is not more than lialf that sum, whill 
that of women and children— by whom a large jxjrtlon of the wo 
IB done— is paid for ** by the piece" at even a leee rate than this. 
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All the tea made here is black (Congou, Souchong, and a little 
Pekoe), and the culture aud preparation are essential ly the Baine 
as in China. The plants are grown at mtervals of two feet, in 
rows, which are four feet apart; the spaces between are carefully 
kept f j*ee fi^om weeds, and tlie earth loose aud moist. There is 
also one feature which I did not gee either in Japan or China, viz,: 
the digging of holes at short intervals between the rows, for the 
purpose of allowing the air to reach the subsoil, and to catch and 
hold the rain, so that it may gradually percolate through the soil, 
affording at all times sufficient moisture to the roots of the plants. 
The leaves, when picked, are first spread out on large, circular, 
shallow baskets, and exposed to the sun until wilted. They are 
then, for a few minutes^ placed in firing-pans and stirred until 
thoro uglily heated. They are next thrown on tables surrounded 
by operators, each of wliora grasps a mass of the tea as large as 
he can hold in his hands and rolls it over and over, in order to cnrl 
the leaves and make them compact. They are then shaken out 
and again placed on tlie baskets in the sun for the balance of the 
day. When the sim goes down, the baskets, together with the 
tea wliich they hold, are placed in a drying-room, through which 
the heated air from a furnace is driven by a blowei', which in ten 
hours completes the drying process, leaving the leaf much shrunken 
in size, and close, wiry, and black. It is a curious fact that at 
this time the leaf has scarcely any odor, aud does not appear to 
have nearly as much taste as it has after it has lain a few days in 
bulk, when it acquires a marked fragrant odor, somewhat the 
same as new-mown hay, although nothing is used to scent it or 
otherwise add to its flavor. To some extent this is the case also 
in China aud Japan, although the tea which I saw in those coun- 
tries seemed to possess much more flavor immediately after firing 
than the Java leaf. In China it is also sometimes scented, in the 
manner previously described. At tlie time of picking, the differ- 
ent sLzes of leaf are kept separate, and from tliese are made dif- 
ferent kinds of tea, the smallest and tenderest leaf being made 
into Pekoe, the next si^e into Souchong, and the larger leaves into 
I Congou. These t^as, however, seemed to rae to have a strong, 
I peculiar flavor, much like the Assam teas, of whicli we occasion- 
I ally get a shipment in America. After the completion of the 
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curing process, the tea is packed in chcBta holding from 80 to 90 
pounds net, and transported to Batata, whence it is skipped 
Holland ; but some uf it also goes to England, and, I belieTc 
occasionallj a small lot to the United States. Java tea has a^ 
handsome style of loaf, possesses good body, and is said to be an 
excellent tea for making the mixtures wliich are conunoalj sold 
in Holland and in England. 

The residence, together with all the accessories of the life led 
by Mr. Kirkhuven, were to me very interesting, and I presiune, 
constitute a fair sj)ecimcn of the life led by a majority of the la 
planters in the interior of Java* These estates are generally ver 
extensive, usually comprising many thousands of acres, the most 
eligible of which only are cultivated. The plantations of Mc 
Kirklioven and Hohler cover about three square miles of ground 
necessitating two establishraents in different parts of this irnmen 
territory, with all the requisites for cultivating and curing the te 



HALF WAY ROUND. 

TROPICAIi eCENKBY THB MOST BEAtTTrFUL VIEW IN THE WOttLD— 

BRITISH COLONIZATION POLICY, ETC, 

I BELIEVE that all ** globe trotters '' give their friends at home 
a dose of lessons in geography and reflections at this period of 
their journey about their said friends being eight thousand miles 
beneatli their feet, that noonday with them is mitlnight with tht^ 
frieodB, etc.; but it was never clear to my mind whether 
friendB were on top or whether the travellers were ; so I hav 
eonduded to spare the reader that part of my narrative^ and^ 
merely etate that I am on my way from Singapore to ("eylon; 
that we have just passed the port of Penang, on the Malayan 
Peninsula; are, therefore, a little more than half way round, and 
that we are now ploughing tlirou^h the hidian Ocean^ off tht 
northerly end of Sumatra, as fast as steam and aaila on the good 
steamer Tigrej of the French "MeaBagBnes,^ can cany us. 
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Penang, to most minds, is suggestiye of nutmegs and other 
fipiceB, but it also carries me back in memory to my echool-boy 
days and the story of tlie youngster, wlio, on examination day, 
before the grave and spectacled trustees of a district school, spelled 
and defined the word rattan as follows ; '' K-a-t-t-a-n, rattan ; a 
slender, fibroiiB wood which comes from Penang, Samarang, and 
Padang, and — is used by the school -master in this school too-daiig 
often.-* I have always had a fellow-feeling for that boy, and re- 
spect him even now ; besides, it taught me a lesson in geography, 
for, forget aa I wonld the names of other places, Penang, Sama- 
rang, and Padang were always lirmly fixed in niy raemorj\ 

A sea- voyage is not considered the pleasantest and most enter- 
taining thing m the world, especially if one is subject to sea-sick- 
ness ; but I enjoy voyaging in these tropical seas, where all is so 
new and interesting to me. This morning I have been wateliing 
the shoals of tiny fiying-fish as they rise fiom the water to escape 
the dolphins and other voracious monsters, and go skipping from 
wave to wave, sometimes for qtiite long distances ; and last night 
we had a beautiful exliibition of phosphorescent light in the water, 
as it glided along the ship's side or curled upward from the screw 
aatem. Nature is always providing beauties for those who have 
eyes to see and hearts to appreciate, and I feel myself fortunate 
in being able to find pleasure in her churms whether on land or 
sea. 

I have enjoyed some njost charming bits of tropical scenery, 
among them Buitenzorg, Java, which, as an entirety, is a most 
beautiful place ; but the prospect from the llotel Belle-viie ia 
fairly entitled, I thiidc, to the name of *' The most beautiful view 
m t/ts WQvkV- The pretty river Tjedani nms just at the foot of 
the bluff upon which the hotel is built, and, with an abrupt turn, 
i loses itself amid a mass of tropical foliage. 

I *^ Breadths of tropio shade and palms in oloAtor^ knots of paraduie*** 

^K The plain below is also covered with graceful cocoa-nnt palms, 
^^^^d other tropical trees, and reaches away for several miles, gradu- 
ally sloping upward until a belt of coffee and spice plantations is 
reached, and from these, for a background, there suddenly rises 
the grand volcanic peak of Mount Salak, 
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I sliall never forget my last day at Buitenzorg : sitting upon 
the balcony during the closing hours of a tropical November after- 
noon, all niiture seemed to be at rest ; the slender palms, which 
are ever waving their restless leaves, were as still as silence itc^lf, 
and the dragon-flies t]oated so lazily in the rays of the setting son 
that I threw down my fan, so out of harmony waa ita motion with 
the spirit of the scene. Only the river, the ever rimning river, 
moved, and that seemed to have lost it^ ripples and glided where 
before it ran murmuring past It seemed as if I could never tire 
of til is scene; I sat and gtized at the shadows ci*eeping slowly np 
the mountain-side nntil tliey reiiched tlio ragged crater at the top^ 
and the halo of light suddenly fadeih Then a purple mist envel* 
oped the mountain ; the deep ravines and fissures in its side, whic 
before had been visible, faded away, and soon notiung was visit 
but tlie dim bine ontline w^hich long held its place amid the daric^ 
ening shadows. I have enjoyed and left other places with regret, 
bnt I could not put aside the positive sorrow I felt at leaving 
Buitenzorg. The short stay in Java was so enjoyable tliat I much 
wish that my arrangements had been such that I might have de- 
voted sufficient time to visit other parts of the island, which are 
said to be equal or superior hi attractions to those which I visited. 

Indeed, explorers tell ns of a wealth of tropical scenery in all 
the great islands of the Malayan Archipelago, which is equalled 
nowhere npou the globe. Here are islands with an extent of ter- 
ritory which entitles them almost to the name of continent; 
Sumatra, more than 1,0U0 miles long; Java, GOO; Borneo, 90(\ 
with a breadth almost as great ; while Celebes and otliers of the 
Molucciis and Spice Islands are of a size and poeseee a soil and 
climate which would make them of great importance if situated 
anywhere else than in this vast and far distant Indian Ocean. 
Much of this great territory has not, as yet, even been visited by 
the explorer ; not a ten-thousandth part baa yet been clejired of 
jungle^ and this small portion hardly scratched by tlie plough- 
sliare. Yet its produetions fill the ships and warehoa^e«i of all 
nations with the richest and most valuable products known in 
commerce. 

All this great region is nominally in tlie possoeaion of Ibo 
Dutch ; I say nominally, for it is only here and thero tlia 
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authority is supreme and imdieturbed, and the 25,000^000 of 
natives are eoiitroUed by probably less than the same mimber of 
thousands of %vliite residents. Holland has a much more feeble 
hold ui:K>n her colonieB tlian England has opon bers, and sup- 
presses disttu^bances with so feeble and ftdtermg a hand as to 
pmmise anything but pennanency for her possessions in tlie East. 
The present war in Aeheen, Smnatra, is a striking example of this. 
Here, a hand fid of nativ^esj with no tliscipline or resources, have snc- 
ceeefolly defied the power of Holland for several years, and it pre- 
sentB a striking contrast with the manner in which England chas- 
tised the Abyssinians and sujipressed the great rebellion hi India. 

"Whatever may be said of Englishmen, it cannot be said that 
they are not good ct>lonizers. In every English colony one finds 
good roads and good judicial and police regulations, insuring the 
safety of life and property, and descending into the minutest de* 
tails of regtdation upon which depend the comfort and conveni- 
ence of Europeans. I could not but notice this in Hong Kong, 
which was the first English colony I visited. Here was a large 
and sufficient force of native poUce; every chair or other public 
conveyance had its number, and the maximum scale of charges 
was prominently posted so tliat travellers need not be imposed 
upon. Each one of the vast number of boats in the harbor was 
also registered, licensed and numbered, and at night there stood 
at every landing-place an official who made a note of the number 
of every boat lea\ing the shore, together with the number of 
passengers carried and tlieir destination, for it is said in by-gone 
times passengers would sometimes take a boat for a ship in the 
harbor, and never reach their destination. I also found the 
same regulations current at Singapore, when? tliere are mOcs of 
macadamized roads so smooth that the small mountain f>onies, 
which are chiefly used there, can easily draw a good-sized carriage, 
containing four persons, at a good rate of speed* 

English policy in tbe East has been both aggressive and tena- 
cious : first obtahiing a hold, no matter how slender, and then hold- 
ing on to it with a death-like grip. British dominion in the East 
baa been greatly extended by enterprising Englishmen striking 
out for and exploring unknown regions, settling and perhaps 
planting there, and then claiming the protection of the British 
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a tbin bIicU. HaviBg no keel, tliid kind of a craft would, of 
course, very easily upset, were it not that this is pmvided against 
by having what is culled an ^* outrigger/' con&isting of another 
eiualler, solid log placed parallel with it and about ten feet off, 
connected with the canoe bj two strong arms of wood, slightly 
ciiTved above the water, and which are fastened so as to give 
them great rigidity — in effect, all the staunchness of a raft, but 
with elipper'ship sailing qualities, Abo%'e the slit in the canoe is 
built up a light weatlier-board, or rather water-board, to prevent 
the water dashing in during rough weather; and these crafts, 
carrying a large sail and nmnned by four or more natives, go 
through the water at a rate which , it is said, is equalled by no 
other class of sailing craft afloat. "When there is a stiff bi-eeze, 
in order to ballast them, they put a man out upon the outrigger, 
and when it blows heavily they put two men out, this living bal- 
last clinging fast to lashings, and in their parlance it is called a 
" one-man " or " two-man '" breeze. To a European, seeing them 
for the fii*st time, they look precisely like a large and a small cigar, 
made with both ends tapered, placed parallel with each other io 
the water, connected by a couple of straws, and he will hardly 
believe that they are safe craft for him to venture in ; but they 
are largely used as ferry-boats between the shipping and the shore, 
carrying trunks even, as well as passengers, and are said to be tlie 
best boats that can possibly be made for going through a heavy surf* 
Point de Galle itself is a quaint old town, originally fortified 
by the Portuguese, from whom it was taken by the Dutch, and 
they, in tniTi, were dispossessed by the English about the bt^gin- 
ning of the present oentmy. It has but little commerce, the gi-eat 
bulk of the exports and inq^orts of the island being made at the 
port of Colombo, which is about eighty miles along the coast to 
the northward. Between these two places comraujiication is 
regularly maintained by steamers, and there is also a very excel- 
lent road along the coast, by which the distance between the two 
places is made by post-coach in nine or ten houi^. This stage- 
, coach ride proved one of the most enjoyable parts of my whole 
journey. The road, like most English roads, is smooth and level 
as a floor, and throughout nearly the whole distance is densely 
shaded by graceful cocoa-nut palms, which here grow in great 



abundance. In places the young trees are planted at regular 
intervale^ and their leaves, arching upward in rcgukr Gh>thic style, 
meet at tlie top in conned geonietrieal IJneSj and lof»k exm^tly 
like the groined arches of a cathedral crypt. Throughout the 
whole distance the roar of the sea sounded in our ears, and occa- 
sitmal openings in the frees gave im glimpses of it, curling over in 
solid, green masses, and dashing its foam in concentric, circular 
rings, far up on the broad, sandy beaeh. 

The cocoa-nut tree is the chief source of revenue and profit to 
the natives here, and, indeed, is a wonderful ti-ee. From the nut 
large quantities of oil are made, and the milk contained in it i$ 
given to cattle. From the fibre of the thick outer husk, cordage is 
made, and also from it are manufactured vast quantities of "coir** 
yam, from which is fabricated tlie cocoa-nut matting that i» vseA 
extensively in America, and, indeed, all over the world. Tlio 
outer sliella of the nut and the wood itself ai'e used for fuel, while 
the leaves furnish a thatch for the native dwellings. Thus every 
part of this wonderful tree is utilized. The process of oil-making 
is ijuite simple* The nuts are cut open, and the meat extracted and 
placed in the sim for a time until it shrinks and the oil begins to 
exude; it ie tlien placed in a rude stone-mill, which is at the same 
time a sort of press. This is tunied by bullock -power, and the 
oil IS half -ground, half-pressed, and runs out through an aperture 
at the bottom into receptacles provided to receive it. Tliis pro- 
cess IB quite rude and primitive, and does not extract so lai^ a j>er- 
oentage of the oil as the more perfect machinery do^ which has 
been established by Europeans in Colombo for the same pnrpoiOk 
I could hardly believe that by this improved process a quantity of 
oil equivalent to sixty-three per cent, of the entire weight of the 
nut is extracted. The oil is used here for burning in lanips and 
otlier purposes, but is principally sent to Europe, where it it 
utiliised in the manufacture of soap, ciindles, etc., and portions of 
it are also refined and used in the manufacture of buir-oil tad 
various toilet preparations. 

The natives of Ceylon are a bright, intelligent-looking ims^ 
with an erect, manly carriage ; are of a lighter color than most of 
the inhabitants of the Blalayan Archipelago ; and some of line 
women are positively beautiful En jxxstiant^ there is here a 
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feature in polygamy different from any I have ever heard of — 
iriBtead of a man having several wives, a woman here has gcveral 
husbands. We heard of one case where one woman liad married 
a family of bix brothers, and it is a very common thing for a 
woman to have two or more husbands. So it seems tliut there is 
one part of the world, at least, where the female sex retaliates 
upon the doctrine and the disciples of Brigham Young. 

Colombo is a city of consii tier able size, but it is the slowest and 
most deliberate place which it has been my fortime Uj visit* The 
cab-drivers are asleep two-thirds of the time, andj to match them, 
their horses seem to be all cripples. Still, there is a great deal of 
business done in Colombo, it being tlie shipping ]_iort for all the 
great coffee-plantations of the interior, the cinnamon-groves, and 
most of the cocoa-nut oil and coir-yarn mannf actories of the island. 
As a merehatit hei^e said, " Our exports may be all enumerated 
under the head of C's^ — coffee, cinnamon, cocoa-nut, and coir," and 
when we reflect that tliey all come from Colombo, Ceylon, is it 
not a remarkable conjunction of C's? 



COFFEE CUXTtlBE — COFFEE IN THE EAST AS A BEVERAGE — LONG 

NAMES, ETC., ETC. 

Ceylon coffee has always ranked high as regards quality, pos- 
eeseing a mild flavor somewhat similar to Java. Yet, strange to 
say, I did not have a good cup of coffee while in Ceylon, nor did 
the coffee I tasted in Java at all compare with that wdiich we 
make in the United States, We fre(|uently hear the quality of 
the coffee obtained at tlie railway eating-houses in the United 
States reeled by Americans ; but at any of the stations along the 
lines of the New York Central, or the New York and Kew^ Haven 
roads, yon can get a cup of coffee which is perfection itself com- 
pared with that wliicli I found in Java or Ceylon, while the coffee 
which I have in my own houRe, when at home, is a nectar, the 
mere recollection of which in this far-distant country titillates my 
palate when I think of it. Thoy may talk about the cmdeness of 
American civilization in a gastronomic point of view, but in all 
my travels, I have never yet found a city, unless it be Vienna, 
where the quality of this universal beverage at all compares with 
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BUNDEY BPICES, — THEIB OROWTH AND PEKPARATION. 



I have been much interested in observing the growtli and 
manner of preparation of varions kinds of epices, not separately 
afiFonling siiflicient material for an article, but which, grouped to- 
gether, will furnish matter enough for one letter. Of these I will 
first mention cinnamon, which, hi the shape in wliich it appears 
in commerce, is, of coin*se, familiar to every grocer^ but wonld 
hardly be distinguished from any other bush when seen growing 
in the field. Ceylon is the greatest centre of production for true 
cinnamon, but more of wild cinnamon, or cassia, is obtained from 
Malacca and along the coasts of Siam and Cochin-China. The 
cinnamon tree, if left to itself, sometimes attains the height of 
thirty to forty feet, anil from twelve to eighteen inches in diame- 
ter; but, when cultivated, it m kept cut down close to the ground, 
and tlie fresh, new shoots only are allowed to grow, until they 
attain a height of from five to six feet, and are about half an inch 
in diameter. Some of the cinnamon -groves of Ceylon are very 
extensive, covering many hundred acres. They are originally 
planted in rows about six feet apart, and the plants are, perhaps, 
four feet distant from each other in the rows. The ground ia 
usnally well cultivated, being kept free from weeds and affording 
a chance for the plants to make a vigorous growth. Wlien the 
shoots are tliree or four years old, they attain the size above- 
mentioned, and are usually free from branches until near the top. 
They are then cut close to the ground and the grayish, outside 
bark cai*efully scraped off. The inner bark, which is of a yellow- 
isli red color, is then ripped up longitudinally with a knife, and 
gradually loosened until it can be taken olT. It is then spread in 
the sun to dry, when it curls up into the quill-like form in which 
it 18 known as the cinnamon of commerce. Some of the quills 
are smaller than others, and these are inserted within the larger 
ones, 60 as to make them as compact as possible. There are usu- 
ally two crops gathered in Ceylon — one in April, the other in 
November, the first being much the larger of the two, and more 
easily gathered, owing to the sap being more abundant at that 
time, which allows the bark to be taken off with greater facility 
and despatch* The smell of the green cinnamon-bark is delight- 
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fdly fi^agrant, but it varies greatly in quality, the yoimger and 
thinner pieces usually being much the best. The root of the ein- 
nauion tree contains camphor, arid tlie fruit, which is a sort of a nut, 
somewhat resembling an acortij yields an acrid kind of oU called 
" cinnamon snet," which is also quite fragrant, and in Ceylon was 
formerly made into candles for the exclusive use of the nobility. 

Cassia is prepared in the same manner as cumanion, and is 
really a variety of tliat ti'ee. Thei-e is much wild cassia gathered, 
however, and there is consequently a lack of the miiforaiity in 
thickness of bark and in perfection of preparation which we find 
in the Ceylon cinnamon, wliich brings a much higher price than 
cassia and, almost without exception, is sent to Europe. We 
occasionally get small parcels in Anaerica, but by far the larger 
portion of what is consumed in America under the name of 
cinaainon is really cassia. 
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NUTMEOS, 

Nutmegs are grown more or less in all of the great Spic 
Islands of the Malayan Archipelago, and also oti the Peninsula. 
Penang being one of the principal ports from which they are ex- 
ported. The nutmeg-tree is a very beautiful one, gi-owing in m 
compact conical sliape to the height of thirty or fi^rty feet. It 
has a dark, glossy leaf, and bears a profusion of fruit, which, 
however, on the tree, does not innch resemble the imtm^ of 
commerce. In fact, when growing, it looks precist^ly like » blade 
walnut, and the outer husk is of about the earn© thickness and 
consistency as that of the walnut. When the nut is ripe it 
cracks open and exposes the nut, growing closely around which ift 
the fibrous mace. I had always supposed that tlie mace formed 
immediately next the kernel, which is the nutmeg of cc>mraen5e, 
but on examining it closely, I found that the kernel was eontiiineii 
witliin a thin, hard shell, and it is around this shell that the mjiee 
forms. Wlien the nuts are ripe they drop or are taken off the 
tree, and the mace at that time being of a bright scarlet color 
looks very beautiful ; when it is separatetl and dried in the aim, 
however, it gradually asaumes the brownish red or orange color 
which is familiar to all grocere. The nuta are alao dried in tho 
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Bun, and when tliis prot^esa is completed tliey are usually sliipped 
to tlie place of export, wliere the outer shell is cracked, and the 
nuts taken out, and packed in casks or cases for shipment. 



CLOYEa, 
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hav- 



Cloves grow on trees from twenty to th 
ing a handsome pyramidal ehape^ with leaves that are large, 
glossy, and ever-gi-een. It is a native of Malac^^a, but is now 
gi'owTi in nearly all of the Spice Islands of the Indian OceaUj the 
larger part of the crop coming from Amhuyna, in the island of 
Ternate. Many years ago the Dutch undertook to control the 
production of this spice and to confiue its growth to this island ; 
theVt therefore, destroyed tlie clove trees in the other Spice Islands, 
but the high prices wliicJi tliey demanded gradually led to its cul- 
tivation in territory outside of tlieir jurisdiction, and they after- 
ward abandoned that policy. Still most of the cloves now pro- 
duced are grown in Dutch territory, and the high prices which 
Iiave prevailed duriug the last year or two have been attributed 
partly to a failure in the cntp in Ternate and partly to the Acheen 
war, which has con6ideral)ly interfered witli the eupjdy usually 
derived from Sumatra. The cloves of commerce ai^ not, as many 
suppose, the fruit of the clove tree, but are the Jfower hufh, Tlie 
ripe fruit in 6liaf>e resembles a small olive ; it is of a dark red 
color, with one or two cells containing as many seeds, and it is 
also aromatic to a certain extent, and sometimes appears in com- 
merce in a dried state under the curious name of *' motlier of 
cloves.- ■ It is not nearly so puTigent, however, as the flower stems. 
Indeed, the whole tree — leaves, bark, and wood— seems to be 
iinpregnated in Ew>me degree witii the strong, distinctive clove 
flavor ; but the flower buds ai^ the principal conmicreial product 
of the tree. 'V^Tien first gathered, they are of reddish color, 
but in tlie drying process, which is generally partly done by wood 
fires and partly in the sun, they turn a deep brown color, as they 
are wlien they reach us in America, Although the tree grows 
wild to some extent, it is regularly cultivated in plantations, the 
plants l>eing set some ten or fifteen feet apart and carefully pnmed 
and cared for, 
21 
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INDIA. 

A BIBD's-EYE view — ITB EXTENT, POPULATION^ PEODUCnONS, 

ERNMENT, BIC 

One cannot see a great deal of India in tliree weeks, Bor 
within the narrow limits of a letter can he describe all that he 
aeee ; but time is precious now-a-davB, general ideas hare some- 
times to answer whei*e a more thorough investigation of a subject 
would be desirable, and happy is he who can take the cream, and, 
disciirding tlie water — " boil down,'* as it were, his ideas into the 
smallest possible corapasa. 

** British India" extends from Cape Comorin, on tlie south,' 
to the llimalayas, on the north, a distance of al>out eighteen hun- 
dred miles, and from the river Indus, on the west, to the Ganges, 
on the east, more than twelve Iiundred. In addition to thia, it 
includes a considerable portion of Burniah and Siam (mentioned 
on the map under the head of '' British Burmah ■ *) lying on the 
opposite side of the Bay of Bengal, and within this temtory is situ- 
ated the " Rangoon district,^' fnun which comes all our R&ngoon 
rice. AVitliin this total area are crowded over two hundred mil* 
lions of people, and it is the production and consumption of tlus 
immense number of human beings that has ctmstituted the largest 
and most remunerative item in the commerce of Great Britain for 
many years. Until we pause to think, it is hard to realize what 
"two hundred niillions'' means when appHe<i to human being 
what their production and consumption may amount to. 

A few figures in regard to rice culture, which I found among 
Government papers at Calcutta, served to widen my ideas in tliia 
respect. Speaking of but three districts, containing about sixty* 
five millions of inhabitants, the report stated that the annti 
consumption, exclusive of reserve stores, exynirts and f]Qantitif 
re<purcd for seed, was twelve and a quarter million tons, or twent 
seven billion four hundred and forty million poimds, a i|uantity 
equivalent to nearly one hundred and twenty*five million bagK, ^ 
forty-five million tierces, I do not now remem!>er the sire of OQ 
Carolina rice crop, but I believe it was last year under t*^h 
tliousand tierces, or say about twenty tliousand tons, 
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twelve and a quarter millians, and this, be it remembered, was 
only the eoiismnptioo of less tlian one-third of the native popala- 
tion of India. 

It is astonishing, however, how soon one becomes accnstomed 
to figures, which, at firet^ perplex the nnderBtandiiig, When I 
first landed in India I could hanily believe the reports, wliieh were 
then fast coming; in, of the drowning of ten thousand natives by a 
tidal wave, wliich was raised in the Bay of Bengal and had swept 
over some of the coast islands. Later^ however, after I had 
crossed India and seen the dense mass of population, I had no 
difficulty in comprehending and believing the official report of the 
loss of life, which had then reached the enormous nmnber of two 
himdred and fifteen thousand. And yet this catastrophe, appall- 
ing as it was in magnitode, seemed to be quite oversliadowed in 
the public mind by the famine which was at the time prevailing 
over a large portion of Southern India. Everywhei*e the raOways 
were choked with rice and grain trains bound for that part of the 
country, and hundreds of vessels were employed in transporting 
rice from every point of supply in the East. 

About two centnries ago, enterprising British merchants laid 
the foundations of British power in India^ and shrewd old England, 
ever taking advantage of circumstances, has steadily pushed for- 
ward her boundaries, until now her posaessions in the East have 
become, as they were recently termed by an English statesman, 
tlie *' Greater Britain/- Had she been as wise in the treatment 
of her American colonies, it is probable that they would not now 
have been an independent nation j but the injustice of George the 
Tldrd lost her the choicest gem in her coronet. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this circumstance had something to do with changing her 
colonial |>olicy and strengthening her hold on her other possea- 
Bions. It is a noteworthy fact, that wliile England was losing 
America she was gaining India, and the period immediately suc- 
ceeding our war of tlie Kevolution was the one in which she made 
the greatest progress there. Up to the mutiny in 1857 English 
interests in India were represented by the celebrated " East India 
Company,'* wliich, in a century and a half, had grown up from a 
comparatively small commercial entei-prise to be a great govern- 
ment, maintaining an army of many thoosond men, making lawa^ 
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coining money, and exercising all the other principal attributed . 
of sovereignty— a government which, in its relations to the Eng- 
lifih nation, was a sort of government within a government — an 
iinj^eriuvi in imperio. The controlling power was vested in a 
court, or board of directors, elected by the stoekholders, and for 
a long time its affairs were ably and honestly managed, but after 
a time it became unwieldy, abuses set in, and after the mutiny it 
was thought that the interest of the entire nation in India had be- 
come so great, that it was better the country should come under 
the dij^ect management of the Crown. This was done, and thus 
ended the greatest commercial venture the w^orld has ever known. 

The impression that a traveller gets of India in December is 
that by far the greater area is a dusty, arid, sterile waste ; but 
this apparently miproductive soU is really y^ry rich, and, when 
irrigated, produces, under even the careless cultivation of the 
natives, enonnous crops of rice and various otlier graiBS ; rape, lin, 
and other seeds; hemp, cotton, coffee, pepper, indigo, opium, 
augar, tea, and many other products. 

The Hindoo race or races are among the oldest of which 
have any historical record, and the wealth and culture of ancient^ 
India was long the wonder of the Eastern world. It was not, 
however, until the invasion of Northern India by the Mahome- 
dans and the establishment of the '* Great Mogur' dynasty, that 
the attention of western nations was so strongly drawn to it; but 
the semi-barbarous magnificence of these remarkable nders eooni 
became proverbial throughout the civilized world. This was dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, after which their star 
gradually declined, and their power was finally broken by the war- 
like tribes of the Northwest After that came a period of anaiv. ' 
chy, the inhabitants of the different provinces constantly fighting 
among themselves for epoils and power, until finally, in tlie 
eighteenth century, British power began to make itself felt, and by 
dint of hard fighting and wise diplomacy it was steadily advanced, 
until it reached its present magnificent proportions. I say st4*adtly 
advanced, for the mutiny in 1857 can hardly be called a seriouaj 
check to tlie advancement of Britisli power. It was promptly 
quelled, and the diificnlty of C4>mmunicMion during tliat episod/O 
haa led to the construction of an extensive system of railways tod i 



telegraphs connecting all the principal parts of tlie empire, which 
have contributed, in a remarkable degree, to the eubsequent pro&- 
perity of India, and renders any further opposition to British rule 
entirely hopeless. At present, the two hundred millions of natives 
are ae completely under the control of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand British residents as Poland is under the power of Russia. 
Not that I wouhi compare the English government of India with 
tliat of the Russian in Poland, for, in my opinion, it is far more 
mild, just, and equitable. Indeed, the strongest item in England's 
hold upon India is that she governs wisely and liberally, and 
the mass of the people know that they are much surer of peace 
and justice under the government of the English, than they would 
he under the despotic rule of their myriad of native chiefs. Of 
these there are nearly fiv^e hundred (whose jiiriadiction is outside 
of the large district absolutely under British rule, and which may 
be esteemed British territory), of whose domain a recent report to 
Parliament speaks as follows : 

'* The native states of India form one of the most important 
and difficult sections of administration. Every state — and the num- 
ber, including the smaller feudatories, exceeds four hundred and 
sixty — acknowledges the supremacy of the British Government ; 
but, in other respects, their rights and obligations differ from each 
other. Some merely acknowledge our supremacy, like Nepaul ; 
others also undertake to follow our advice and to govern their 
subjects with justice ; others again pay tribute or provide for the 
maintenance of a contingent ; some have power of life and death ; 
others must refer all grave cases to English judges. Nearly all 
have, since the mutiny, received guarantees that their chiefs will 
be allowed to adopt successors on failure of heirs, and their con- 
tinned existence has been thus secured. This measure represents 
a great change of policy, and is a return to that advocated by 
Lcii'd Metc^df in 1837. The policy is now unalterably fixed by 
which existing native States will continue through the admitted 
right of adoption to maintain their positions as now admitted by 
treaty or agreement." 

From tliis it will be seen that the present system of Indian 
government is quite complex, and requires a vast deal of atten- 
tion to satisfactorily administer its affairs. Upward of forty 
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thousand persons, many of them natives, are employed in the 
civil service, which is based upon tliat o£ England, the principal 
features of which are : let, competitive examinations in order to 
fiocure properly qualified persons ; Sd, permanence in office, with 
a rei^idar system of promotion for faithful service ; 3d, a pen- 
sion oo retii'ement, in proportion to length of service. When we 
in America embc»dy these featui'es ui our civil service, we will 
have honest and efficient management in onr public service and 
tranquillity and prosperity in business affairs ; bnt when men are 
turned out of office, no matter how faithfully tliey have served 
the country, to make room for the political henchmen of members 
of Congress, and an opportunity is afforded every four years for 
eighty thousand *' outs '* to try and oust eighty thousand "' ina,' ' 
we cannot expect either a satisfactory public service or a prosper- 
ous state of business. In 1876 England maintained in India an 
army of about sixty thousand Europeans, and one hundred and 
thirty thousand native or Sepoy troops, while the military force or 
retainers of the native chiefs numbered, all told, about three hun- 
dred and eighteen thousand. If these were a imit against British 
role, England might have hard work to maintain her position — 
a fact that she well undei'st^nds, and, therefore, carefully fosteri 
the rivalries and jealousies of the rival chiefs, for which they are 
noted. These, in connection with the improved means of com- 
munication and the occupation of Btrategic points with white t^oopa, 
makes her position, as before stated, almost impregnable. 

In religions matters she does not interfere, and in tliia respect 
everybody is free to follow his own preferences. It ia estinuited 
that of the two hundred millions of population, about one hundred 
and sixty millions are Hindoos, forty millions Mahomedans^ and 
about eight hundred and fifty thousand are Christians, of wlioni 
more than six hundred thousand are Catliolios^ resident principally 
in the south of India. 

^^ Caste " is one of the prominent features in Hindoo lifa, and 
furnishes a most interesting study in itself. It is really & diviaion 
of the population into several ranks, each of which is profaned by 
coming into contact with the others, or with Europeans; fonnorly 
infractions of many of the rules of caste were punished by death, 
but now, under English govemmenti this practice Ims been abol« 
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iahed, and some of the niles have Bxmk into disuse. StUI most of 
them are in force, with a jmwer far greater than any niles of 
etiquette among Western nations, and violations are subject to an 
ostmcisin which m often fatal to business or social comfort and 
prosperity. The effect ie to destroy enterprise and retard the 
progress of the whole country, for the great mass of the people 
feel that, no matter how hai*d they may try, they can never rise 
above the level in which they were born. 



WAYSIDE SCENES, THOUGHTS AND FANCIES, IN INDIA, 



KFrom Colombo, Ceylon, across to Tuticorin, in Southern India, 
Is only about one hundred and thirty miles, and landing here I 
received my first impressions of India. Southern India is quite 
unlike the Northern part, both in soil and productions, appear- 
ance and population ; and although it is somewhat out of tho 
beaten route of travel, my few days' stay there were most interest- 
ing and instructive. Here we find the population free from the 
character which has been impressed upon the population of Korth- 
em India l)y their Mahomedan conquerors of the Mogul era, and 
there are few or none professmg the Mahomedan religion. Here, 
alfiO, we find the old style of half-pjTaniidal, half -pagoda shaped 
Hindoo temples in their perfection, with their cars of Juggernaut 
and other paraphernalia, the former of which, however, under 
English rule, are rapidly falling into disuse. The natives are no 
longer permitted to sacrifice themselves under its wheels, which, 
in former timea, was its most impressive feature. I travelled 
from Tuticorin to Madura and from Madura to Trichinopoly, a 
distance of over two hundred miles, by a narrow-gauge raQroad 
(three feet three and one-third inches), veiy comfortal)ly but very 
slowly. The road had just been opened, and things, as yet, were 
not working smoothly* At one water station tlie Uink had proved 
leskky and was l>eing repaired. In default of the usual facilities a 
hundred or more natives with earthen wat^r-jars were set at work 
carrying water from a capacious well, or hole about twenty feet 
square and as many deep, from which the supply of water, when 
the tank was in order, was usually pumi>ed. After waiting an 
hoar or more in the cars, I became impatient at the delay, and 
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taking my sun-hat and an umbrella, I went out in the broiling 
8iin (19th of November), to prospect I found the long train 
occupied^ with the exception of our car, entirely by natives in 
thu*d-c4at5S curriagea, myself and two friends, with the engineer, 
being the only Europeans on the train. The native conductor 
was in vain trying to induce the lazy blacks to expedite their work, 
but without effect. I never saw such deliberate mortals in mj 
life, although I could hardly blame them, for the temperature waaj 
over 100 ''y and much exertion, for a European at least, was neither 
comfortable nor t^afe. On consulting with the engineer, however, 
I found that the engine was steaming out the water faster than 
it was being put into the tender, and that something would have 
to be done or we would never get to Madura. There were plenty 
of men, but they were dawdling up and down the steps leading to i 
the well, each one filling his own jar and occupying about half an 
hour in carrying it from the well to the engine- My first step 
was to promise them, through the conductor, three rupees, " back- 
sheesh ^^ (gift money), if they would submit to my orders ; and i 
then ranging thern in line, I soon had a continuous stream of jars 
passing rapitily from hand to hand between the well and die I 
engine. As soon as they caught the idea they entered into it witlx 
a will. Raising a strange, weird song or chorus, they gradoaUj 
accelerated their motion until it grew into a positive enthuBiaaai, | 
and no line of buckets at an American fire ever circulated faster ] 
than did those earthen water-jars at that station in Southern India. 
In ten minutes the reservoir of the tender was filled, and we were 
again en route for Madura, where we arrived at 9.30 p.m., hot, 
tired, and dusty. 

At this place, as at many others in India, the only hotel is a 
** travellers- bungalow,^ which is a small, one-story house btiilt by 
the English Government and placed in charge of a native, who if , 
obliged to provide meals and other conveniences at a fixed tariff. ^ 
The only fumitm^ is a bedstead or two, with iriattrsfiaeBi nd] 
generally two or three chairs, together with a table. Every trmt- 1 
eller is supposed to provide his own bedding, soap, and toweli* i 
Tlie same system is in vogue in Ceylon, and, as a curiosity, I ip* ( 
pend a scale of charges, which I copied from the tarfiF, wliich ii 
posted up in every bimgalow : 
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BOALB OF REST-HOUSE CHABdEa. 

Breikkfast, with egga, fowls, cvlttj aud rice, or eqiiiTalentv D 1 50 

Dumer — Soap, ham, egg% potatoes, fowl^ ourrjr and nca t 60 

Supper — Hacn, eggAy potatoes, currj and rice 1 50 

Boom, exoeeding two boars, not exoeedlDg twenty-four boms 37^ 

Bedroom, with oue bed, not exoeeding twenty-four hours 50 

Bedroom, with two beds or one doable bed, not exceeding twenty- f on r 

hours , , . . . 75 

Bedroom, witb three beda, not exceeding twenty *fonr hours * , 1 00 

One sofa, without linen. ...,,, 87^ 

One Bofa, with linen * , , . . , , , 50 

Stable for one horse , , , » 50 

Straw for one horse , , 25 

Grass for one horse , . , . , , . . ♦ 12^ 

Carriages,.. , 13| 

Oil for bedroom, per night. 25 

Cup of tea, with milk and sugar ,♦.*.... 25 

Cup of coffee, with milk and sugar , , , 25 

Bottle of beer or porter, Bass or Allnopp, English bottled. ..,..*....... 75 

Bottle of wine ,. 2 OQ 

Bottle of brandy, . , , 2 75 

Bottle of soda-water 17 

Bottle of lemonade . , , 25 

Pint bottle of beer or porter, Bass or Ailsopp .....,,..., 50 

Pint bottle of wiu© » 1 25 

Pint bottle of brandy, , , , 1 50 

Brandy, per glaaa . , , 25 

Clean sheets and pillow-slips , 37^ 

Cold bath, salt water or fresh , .....*.... 25 

Hotbath . , 37J 

For osd of the rest-house utensila, per diem, irrespective of the number 

of individuals * . . . , 50 

Signed, John Mason, 

For Chairman P. R. C. 

16tb of October, 1875. 

[XoTK.^ — A Ceylon dollar rs only equivalent to fifty cents of our currency^ so 
Hie above figures must be divided by two to obtain a correct idea of amounts. ] 



At tlia larger places, where tliere is a European population of 
any magnitude, hotels are heing establiehed and are gradually su- 
perseding ** bungalows," but in the early days of India, when the 
white population was very sparse, and yet it was necessary to 
keep up certain lines of communication, with shelter and refresh- 
ment houses at regular distances, the bungalow was a necessity, 
and indeed the Government had to provide means of transporta- 
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tion, as well ae entertainment, and the " dak," or post carriage, ia 
still maintained in many parts of India, while these refreehmeDt 
or post stations are commonly known as "dak bungalows/' The 
word bungalow is a very common one, not only in India, but 
throughout tlie tropical countries of the East ; where it originated 
I do not know, but, in India, it means a uae-stoiy house, generally 
constructed with very tliick walls of masonry, and the roof thickly 
thatched with straw, projecting several feet on every side, 'form- 
ing a sort of porch or veranda to shade the entrances. 

The natives of Southern India are tall in stature, of ere(*t aiid 
grateful carnage, and, although quite black, having a European 
type of featm-e. Dresised in their flowing white robe and turban 
they present quite a picturesque appearance, and, as they stood 
gazing at our train as it went wliirling by in the dusk of the even* 
ing, many of them were positively statuesque. The women Are 
not in general as fine-looking as the men, and render themaelTes 
hideous by wearing immense rings in tlieir noses, on these ring? 
stringing all their available wealth in the shape of jewels 
precious etones. In some instiinces I saw women wdio, in 
otlier respects, bore every sign of poverty, thus wearing peaila 
which were worth many hundreds of dollars. To some extent 
also this practice of carrying their w^ealth about them in the 
shape of jewels prevails with the men; at Trichinopoly the 
station-master wore, as earrings, two solitaire diamonds whidi 
could not have been worth less than one thousand dollars eictu 
Tliis custom carmot be attributed entirely to personal vanity, but 
is largely due to the uncertainty of ownership which formerly il- 
tached to all forms of property which were not portable 
which could not be concealed at a moment's notice^ 

I proceeded from Tricliinopoly to Madras, between 
and four hundred miles, through a rather unprepossessing 
try, and taking steamer from that port proceeded diroct to Cil- 
cutta, Madras, fonuerly the most important European cttyia 
India, has made comparatively little pn>gre8s during the past half 
century, and is now quite oversliadowed in important^? by biHli 
Calcutta and Bombay. Calcutta is situated on the River UoogliiT 
— one of tlie mouths of tlie Gangea — a hundred or mote nSai 
from its outlet. At the entrance of the river the cottst b III 
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and barren ; bot, fiirtlier up, tlie banks are covered with cocoa-nut, 
palmyra, and other palms, from under whicli native mud-Luta 
are everywhere peeping out. Boats loaded downi by the head in 
a curious manner were crossing and passing up and do\ni, and as 
we approached tlie city tlie most prominent feature for several 
miles were brick-kilns, impressing the beholder with the idea tirat 
verj' extensive building operations must be going on. I found, 
however, that they not only used brick for the purpoi^ies that we 
do, but that the bricks are again pulverized after bui'niug and 
uaed for making mortar, there being no good natural sand for that 
purpose. There is also a largo quantity of brick used for paving 
sidewalks, courts, etc. 

The population of Calcutta, inchiding both native and foreign, 
is estiraated at about five himdred thousand. Tlie European 
part of the city has wide, spacious streets and squares, oma- 
ment4?d by many statues and monuments, and, being the seat of 
tlie Anglo-Indian government, many fine public buildings are 
located here. Along the water-front are fine accommodations for 
shippers, and here one sees moored at all times a large fleet of 
steamere, besides numbers of the finest and largest class of clipper 
sailing vessels. Formerly the accommodations for shipping were 
quite insufficient and inseem*e ; but some years ago, after great 
loss had been incurred from the visitation of a typhoon, the con- 
trol of the harbor and other matters pertaining to shipping were 
transferred from the municipal authorities to a 'Tort and Uarbor 
Commission," consisting of eminent merchants who were chiefly 
interested in having adequate facilities provided. Upon tliis 
commission was conferred the right to issue bonds for the con- 
struction of new accommodations, to collect all port and wharf- 
age dues, and mider its direction tlie present fine facilities were 
soon provided. Probably no port in the world now possesses 
more convenient and economical accommodations for shipping than 
does Calcutta, and this under great natural disadvantages. Across 
the river is the suburb of Howrah, which is the term urns of the 
East Indian Railway, which furnishes acconnnodation with Central, 
Northern, and Western India* The native part of Calcutta has 
wide streets, but they are lined with a dirty, tumbledol^^l class of 
dwellings, not much better than the mud huts of the native \Tllageft 
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Here, for the first time during mj trip, the Oriental enstom of 
the sccliisioii of women becomes prominent— women, excepting 
those of tlie lower classes, rarely being seen in the streeta, and, 
when they venture from their houses being conveyed in earriagee 
with closed blinds or in closed " palkahs." (The ^^palkah" is a 
sort of sedan-chair or box, resting upon poles, which is carried 
about on men's slioulders.) 

l^ulygamy is practised here by the natives to a greater or lees 
extent, and the women's apartments, which in Turkey are known 
as the seraglio or hareinj are here known as the " xenara," and the 
same tenn also is in some instances applied to the occupants. A M 
curious ilhistration of the extent to which this seclusion of women 
is carried is the advertisement of a lady photographer in Calcutta 
who announces herself as a ^'zenara photographer.^' Another 
curious feature in Indian life with which we first came promi- 
nently in contact at Calcutta is that of caste. One servant brings 
you foodj but his hands would be utterly profaned if he were to 
take away the empty plate. One furnisljes your room with water 
and towels, but another one has to be provided to carry away the 
alops. A Brahmin, eating at the same table with a European, or 
leaving his own country and crossing the sea, breaks his ea^te, and 
is ever after utterly ostracised for so doing. In Northern India 
we hired a carri<age, and were surprised to see, besides the driver, 
an additional man accompanying us. We protested that we did 
not want more than one man, but tlie second fellow persisted In 
accompanying us, perching up behind and shouting at all who got 
in our way* When we alighted, he perfonned the servicea of a 
footman in opening the door, and, when w^e stopped to feed the 
horses, this man unharnessed and cared for theuu On inquiir, 
we found tliat it w^ould l>e lieneath the caste of our driver to pe^ 
form these services, and thus, two stalwart men liad to l^ provide 
to perform tlie work of one. In many other ways these abaord 
customs of caste have the aame effect ; and, as before indiciUfNl, 
they serve to destroy all enterprise, for a person bom in one oiiH 
can never rise to anf>tlier. 

The population is so dense, however, that labor i& excoedinglv 
plenty and cheap, and it has been surmised that many of tb 
absurd rules of csste were designed and prescribed by the andcut 
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Brahrams to divide labor into many departments, tlius fumisliing 
employment for many liands. Labor is so cheap here that every 
family can, if tliey wisli, liave a dozen servants for a less simi than 
two cost in America. At the hotels in Calcutta each guest is pro- 
vided with a servant as soon as he arrives, and we had hard work 
to explain to ours that we did not want them to accompany us up 
country. This class of servants are generally called *^ kitinii^hars." 

I Many of them are Mahomedans, and being exempt from the 
rules of caste, which so rigidly govern the Hindoos, they are the 
best servants in the world. They black yonr boots, brush your 
clothes, dust your room, arrange the mo9r|uito netting, tiu*n down 
the sheets ready for you to get into bed, and almost assist you to 
I close your eyes. After you have retired, they spread their blan* 

■ ket on the floor in front of your door, and no one can cross the 
threshold without stepping over their body. This, at first, seems 

i strange to an American, who is in the habit of doing everything 

■ for himself, but I soon became accustomed to it, and w!ien I Jcft 
India missed tliese little attentions almost as much, I fancy, as 

■ would one long resident there. People all take their servants with 
them when tliey travel, and a very low rate is provided for their 
transportation by the railroad companies, and for their board by 
the hotels. 

One of the queer institutions of Calcutta 5s the ^* Great East- 
ern Hotel and Merchandise Company, Limited,"- As indicated by 
the name, the company carries on both a hotel and a merchandise 
lipiisiness. The structure covers a large area, the first floor being 
oocupied as a sort of general store or bazaar, in which one can find 
almost everything, either for the inner or oixter man — or woman. 
I thought that I had seen a large variety in some of our American 
stores, but I certainly never saw such a jumble of dry-goods, both 
for male and female wear, millinery, carpets, boots and shoes, 
hats and caps, toys and notions, jewelry, groceries, provisions, and 
confectionery, as is collected in the warerooms of the *^ Great 
Eastern Hotel and Merchandise Company, Limited." The upper 

fc stories of this immense building are occupied as a hotel, and, as 
nsnal, when avocations of such a totiilly different character are 
mixed up with each other, it is not very well managed. Indeed, 

I I have not seen a good hotel in India* Englishmen are not celo- 
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brated for keeping good hotels anjwlicre. The best English 
hotels are clean, and English servants, on an avei-age, mnch better 
than those wc have in America, Imt the table does not compare 
favorably with that of other countries. Speaking of senriee* it ia 
probable that the good sen^ants which are found in India are 
largely made so by the thorough drilling they receive at the handa 
of the English residents. An Englishman likes, and will have, 
good perstaial service if it can be obtained, and the Indian eer- 
vanta, in most cases, are carefully drilled, and are nsed to exacting 
masters. Indeed, in some cases they are treated in a very ova^ 
bearing manner, a curious evidence of which is a notice tliat waa 
posted up in the *' Lord Lytton " hotel at Delhi, ae followa : 
" Visitors will be gtx)d enough not to strike the hotel servants ; 
any complaints made against them will be attended to.'* 

At Calcutta I first saw the skins of animals used for holding 
water— the old water-skins of Scriptitre. Goat-^kins are principally 
used for this purpose, tlie skin being stripped from the animal as 
far as the neck, where it is tied^ as are also the legB. It ia then 
sewed up tightly, and holds water without leaking. Tlie streets 
are all w^atered here by men who carry the water in these skina 
slung over their shoulders, and spurt the water from a noz&le at 
the neck. In other parts of India they use the skins of yoting 
bullocks for the same pnrpose, but tliese being large, and contain* 
ing a considerable quantity of water, are slung over the backs of 
other bullocks, like pack-saddles, one on each side» and in this 
way, in districts where water la scarce, it is sometimes conveyed 
long dist-anccs. 

A feature of Calcutta, also, are the kites and crows; the latter 
are somewhat smaller than the American crow, and instead of 
being jet-black, the breast and back are of a greenisli blue. They 
fairly swarm throughout the city, are apparently never rnolMtad 
by tlie inhabitants, and are the sauciest creatures im * ^ Ic, ft«* 
quently flying in at Mnndows and carrying oflf not • h]^ btit 

other small articles wliich attract their attention. The kites, 
a species of hawk, a little larger than our American crow, an 
al6<i very plentiful, and, together with the crowa, act the p«i dl 
scavengers; at times the whole firmament seems dotted with ibmt 
birds flying overhead. Uere and Uiere also we SM tn 
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stork^ known as tlie " adjutiint bird,'' sitting or Btanding upon the 
roofs of the houses^ and gazing with the utmost dignity at the 
scene below. 

From Calentta I crossed India by rail* The terminns of the 
East Indian Ilailway on the Ilowrah side of the Hooghlj^ with 
its many tracks, reminda one of the Pennsylvania road at PhiJa* 
delphia. The ascent from the coast is very grathial, and there is 
much sameness in the landscape for several hundred milee. A 
novel feature, that I note as we fly along, ia the telegraph polea^ 
which are mostly made of iron^ although here and there is a shaft 
of granite, which serves as an intermediate stretcher for tlie wires. 
The stations, many of them, are covered with the beautiful morn- 
ing-glory creeper, which grows here in great luxuriance over trel- 
lised-walls and buildings, presenting a very beautiful appearance, 
and fui'nishing a grateful shade. Here and there I saw threshing- 
floors, a hard, smooth, circular piece of ground, upon which elieaves 
of unthreshed grain are thrown and cattle driven round and round 
upon it^the veritable old threslimg-fioors of Scripture — and I 
noticed that none of the cattle were muzzled, although it is not 
probable that the scriptural law, " Thou shalt not nuizzle the ox," 
etc., is known and obeyed here. Everywhere also I saw iiTigation- 
weUs, from which oxen were raising, by means of a pulley and 
huge leathern bucket, water for imgating the surrounding plain. 
In the south also I saw this being done by men, sometimes half 
a dozen at once lieing perched high in the air upon enormous 
well-sweeps, upon which they scrambled backward and forward, 
alternately raising and depressing the long end of the sweep, and 
raising the water by means of their weight acting on the sweep 
as a lever. It seems strange tbat they should not have utilized 
wind-power for tliis purpose, when windiuills are so Buccessfully 
used elsewhere. 

I made my first stop at Benares, the holy city of the Hin- 
doos. This is perhaps one of the most interesting points in India 
— a great city, situated on the banks of the Ganges, containing a 
large population, a majority of which, it is estimated, are pilgrims 
who are constantly coming from all parts of India to confess their 
sins before tlie celebrated gods, and to wash them away in the 
I waters of the river, which are also esteemed sacred. Ahnost 
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everything is worshipped here : idols, cattle, pigeons, monkeys, 
and the river itself. It is said that there are upward of two 
thon&and five hundred temples in the city, including those of the 
BnddhietB, Mahoinedaus, and the various nccts of the Ilindooe, the 
latter of whicli are completely filled with idols of all eorta and 
sizes, mostly springing, however, from the pai'ent gods, Bralima, 
Vishnu, and Siva. One temple is devoted entirely to monkeys, 
of which we saw a hundred or more chasing each other over the 
walls and cutting up a variety of " monkey ehines/^ Tn other 
temples and on the streets and ^'' ghats " (steps leading down to the 
river) are quantities of cattle, which roam hither and thither at 
their own free will, feeding on the oflFerings of the pilgrims — 
which evidently keep them in the best possible condition — and 
leading what must be an ideal animal life ; for, instead of bear- 
ing the burdens of the h^iman race, and often coming to an 
untimely end to sen^e as food for them, they here lead a lazy, 
well-fed existence to the end of their days. Pigeons also, are 
esteemed sacred, and are provided for in the same way. Indeed« 
I believe, according to the Hindoo religion, all animal life is 
sacred, and certain it is that orthodox Hindoos subsist entirrlj 
upon a vegetable diet. There can hardly be a more pictnre^ue 
scene than to take a Iwat and float down the Ganges, its upper 
bankfi lined with temples and the residences of the wealdiler 
dasBes, and lower down with ^' ghats/' or steps, where the people 
come doM^n to bathe and drink. According to the Hindoo belief, 
the waters of the Ganges wash away all sins, and the banks of 
the river are constantly lined with people bathing and praying. 
In the early morning the women come, almost before it is light, 
timidly veiling their faces from the gaze of the paasere-by, and 
after performing their ablutions retire to make room for othei?. 
In the winter-time it is not by any means comfortable, for in tliit 
latitude in India the climate is quite cold, and the moniing wo 
floated down the river it was fi-eezing. Yet I saw crowd* i*f 
men and women dipping themselves in the water, saying their 
prayers with chattering teeth, and carrying away their email hn» 
▼essels filled with the sacred water, which the pilgrims carry with 
them to their homes, even to the farthermost parts of India* Oimj 
of the ghats is set apart for the burning of dead bodies, wliidi » 
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the disposifcion that the IlindooB make of their dead all over 
Indiii, and here, after they are consumed, tlieir ai>hes, or a portion 
of them, are thrown upon the bosom of the sacred river to iloat 
away to the UindtK) paradit^e, wlnther they believe its watei-8 
proceed ; and ever after, at stated periods, wi-eathe uf flowers are 
thrown into the river as offerings to the spirits of the departed 
dead. Here was an opportniiity to see cremation practically illus- 
trated, andj landing from the boat, 1 stood by while the cere- 
mony proceeded. Some of the funeral pyres were just dying 
out, others were in full blaze, others were just being formed, the 
method of which is to flrst place several layers of dry wood in 
such a way that it will burn freely and at the same time afford a 
resting-place for the body, which is wrapped in several folds of 
cotton-cloth, and carefully laid ii]>tin its wooden bed ; over it are 
again placed several layers of wood, and the torch is applied by 
the oldest surviving male of the family, the members of which 
stand by and watch the flames curling up through the pile* 
There does not seem to be nmch sentiment involved in this eei^e- 
mony, and we saw no manifestation of emotion. Indeed, the 
hired attendants seemed to look at it in much the same business 
liglit that our sextons do, for, as the piles bunied down and tlie 
bodies were partially consumed, they pounded them into the 
embers with hmg sticks in the most unfeeling way. I never 
realized the force of ^'Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return " eo forcibly as when I saw one of these calcined skulls 
crumble into ashes. But, after all, my impression was that this 
is a very sensible way to dispose of the dead, and my opiniuu of 
cremation is decidedly better than it w^as before. 

From Benares 1 proceeded to Agra, one of the capitals of 
the Mogul emperors, and which, thi^e hundred years ago, was 
uaid to l>e a beautiful city. Kow the native city is composed of a 
collection of squalid, dirty mnd-lmts, while the European portion 
contains a considerable number of substantial private bungalows, 
together w4th a few tolerably good public buildings. In the 
suburbs, however, within a circle of five miles or more, are the 
structures which have made Agra, as well as the reign of the 
Mogul emperors, famous. Of these the **Taj Mahal,*' or Tomb 
of Bauoo Begum, Sultana of the Emperor ShEh Jehan, is the 
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most celebrated. It is a beautiful etnictiu'e of white marble, 
ctmetnicted in an octagonal form, and cK^cupying a square of one 
hnndred and eighty feet upon a raised plHtfttrm, also of white 
marble, four luiudred feet square. At each corner of this plat- 
furin is a graceful minaretj said to be two hundred feet high, 
while on the right and left of the platform, at a distance of per- 
haps three hundred feet, is eonstrueted a mosque, apparently as 
outworks for the Taj, and constituting, in an architectural sense, 
a sort of frame for the central structure. This is certainly vei]|^H 
beautiful, although it hardly justifies the enraptured description^l 
which many travellers have written. The Italian workers in 
marble of the same era have produced work as fine, and the inlaid 
work is evidently after the Florentine school, probably e^xecuteil 
under the tuition of Florentine masters. The central dome rises 
two hundred and sixty feet, and directly beneath this are situated 
the sarcophagi of Banoo Begum and her husband, Shall Jehiln. 
These are also white marble, and upon them are most elaborately 
carved texts from the Koran. They are also inlaid with malachite, 
topaz, jasjier, garnet, cornelian, and other precious stones, in Uie 
Florentine style. The chandler dimutly below these contains the 
real sarcophagi, which hold the remains, and which are much 
plainer in execution than those above. The whole structure is 
more or less inlaid with colored marbles, and on tlie main floor 
there are a number of beautifully curved white*niarble screens. 
It IS said that the building of the entire structure occupied twenty 
thousand men for eighteen years, llore extensive in its plan, 
and more massive than this, but not ao beautifid, is the tomb of 
tlie Emperor Akbar, or TTlvbur^ the greatest of the Mogul dynasty. 
The enclof^ure in which it is built at Sikundra, several miles froi 
the Taj, is surrounded with enormous walls four miles in ext 
endowing a ]^rfect square, in tlte centre of which is Ciuistnicti 
what is ciilled a tomb* It is composed of four stories, or plat- 
forms, of red sandstone, supported by pillars of the same mate- 
rial, and on the top of these is built a fifth of white raarbl 
M'hich was originally covered by a dome, but is now open to 
air. In the centre of this space is a marble sarcophagus eontaiii* 
ing the aslies of Akbar, The walls suiTounding this story are 
filled with elaborately carved marble screensy but none of 
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work compares in fineness %vith that of the Taj. Within the 
walls of the fort, nearer the present city, are wliat remaing of the 
palace, interesting as illustrating the life of Mogul royalty in 
those days, but containing little fine workmanship compared with 
the Taj, 

" Fnhttepore Sikra," twenty-two miles west of Agra, also con- 
tains some fine illustrations of the architecture of the period. It 
was built by the Emperor Akbar as a sort of imperial suburb, 
was six miles in eircmiiforenee, and enclosed by a high embrasured 
wall of red sandstone. This fortification, with its lofty Saracenic 
gate, still remains in a tolerable state of repair, but the elegant 
8tructm*es enclosed within this space are now in ruins. 

A little more than one hundred miles to the northwest from 
Agra is Delhi, another capital of the Mogul empire, with a fort, 
palace^ and other structures remain ing, which give one a f idler 
idea of the magnificence of the Mogul dynasty than do those at 
Agra. It was here that the famous " Peacock Throne " was 
erected, in the construction of which Shfih Jehftn is said to have 
expended six millions of pounds sterling, or thirty millions of dol- 
lars. The audience-chaud>er in which this was placed is a mag- 
nificent room, and bears the architect's inscription, which Moore 
has made familiar to all the world in " Lalla Rookh : '' '' If there 
be an elysium on earth, it is this." While one cannot but be im- 
pressed with the magnificence of the works of the Mogul em- 
perors, yet it is probable that their wealth and power have been 
vastly over-estimated, and tliat the resources of their empim were 
largely expended in building magnificent tombs and palaces, 
while the material interests of tlie country were left to languish. 
The wealth that in most of the countries of the earth is now dif- 
fused among the people, was then concentrated in the hands of 
royalty and its favorites, while the j>eople worn miserably poor. 
Some chi-oniclers have stated that the Taj was built by forced 
labor, and that the laborers and artisans received only a scanty 
allowance of food in lieu of wages ; that the moi1;ality among 
them was very great, and a satirical couplet was composed at the 
time, to the effect that the memory of Banoo Begum ought to be 
green, for it was watered by the tears of thousands. Travellers in 
all ages have been apt to accept a siuglo work or class of works as 
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evidence of the civilization and progress of the age in which they 
were constructed, and then build up a fj-amework of theory, which^ 
although plausible, is often not well founded. Much " history " 
has been written in this way, and books of travel are full of high- 
flown writing and descriptions that wUl not bear analysis by dis- 
passionate and impartial critics* It is so much easier to **6oar" 
in describing an adujiriible work, than it is to quietly appreciate it 
and describe it in plain language. This is especially true of pro- 
fessional writers, wiio feel bound, perhaps, to make or keep a repu- 
tation for " fine writing,'" as well as to give an equivalent for the 
sums received for tiieir articles, A magnificent glamour of ro- 
mance lias thus been thrown around oriental life which is as false 
as possible. Oriental life, as it has appeared to me, is founded 
upon ignorance, cruelty, and licen&e. Luxury it may have for a 
few, but poverty, dirt, and misery are certainly the patrimony of 
the many. 

Modern Delhi is the chief city of Northern India, po o B O i oe e 
considerable commerce, and is a sort of entrepot between the 
northern and central provinces of India. At tlie time we were 
there it was just beginning to fill up with the visitors to the grnnd 
assemblage at which Queen Victoria was to be proclaimed Em- 
press of India. Its streets exhibited a queer medley, locomotion 
being provided for with elephants, camels, horses, buffaloes, bul- 
locks, and donkeys. Its bazaars were filled Mith the gorgeous 
fthawls of Cashmere and the embroideries and jewelry for the 
manufacture of which Delhi is famous. Native artists, who cc»p7 
photographs exquisitely upon ivory, abound, and jugglera, wlio 
perform marvellous tricks of conjuring, importune you to witnesd 
tlieir exhibitions. The guide, or *"^ valet dc place/' is also an in- 
stitution that flourishes marvellously well in Delhi, and onu who 
attached lumself to our fortunes, was worthy of description. A 
alock, oily little man, wlio glided rather than walked, aud who 
exhibited marvellous testimonials as to the value of hia ser\"ice« 
from former patrons. I have seen tlirifty commissionaires hotli 
before and since, but I never saw one with such a talent for turn- 
ing ** an honest penny *' as this fellow. Bisliesh iVrnatli stands »t 
the head of his profession in this respect. Of eoun?e we knew !»« 
was making his commisfiion on every carriage we hired and 
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very puirliase that we made, but it wae not until we took an 
lepliant ride, tliat we foimd out the fuJl depth and breadth of 
Bishesh Arnath's capacity in this respect. Here we detected him 
actually steahng half the money which we gave him to purchase 
food for our elephants, leaving the poor brutes half starved and 
us wondering at their unaniiabOity of temper. At first I was 
eager for his arrest and strongly resolved to make an example of 
him, but fi-icnds from Delhi, who had accompanied us on the 
excursion, took it quite as a matter of course, and advised us to 
pass it quietly by as a native characteristic. This we did, but 
when, at our departure^ he came cringing for a certiiicate or re- 
commendation, we in a manner "got square" with him by writing 
the following in his book, with which he was delighted, and left 
us, promising to show it to every American traveller with whom 
he came in contact : 



^* Bisheah Amatli baa acted at g^ide for ub in Delhi and Tidnitj for eeveral 
dajra. He is a maa after our own heart, and has acted with ua an the priuciplea 
which have gruided tii through life. He knows all the beat sbops^ and under- 
stands ^ additioBf diviaion^ and nilenoe.* In short, he belonpfs to our school of 
humanity, and we heartily recommend him to all who wish to deal with men of 
like progroB&iTo stamp. 

(Signed) 



Here we filled in the names of two most notorious public char- 
acters of America^ one of whom is now in prison, it is to be hoped 
permanently, and the other, in the opinion of many people, 
deserves to be. In connection with tlie names, all Americans will 
qoickly understand the character of Biehesh Arnath, and I hope 
that it may protect other travellera from his little schemes. 



OUB TIGE& HUNT. 

Onr tiger hnnt, by the way, was not a snecesa. Of course a 
visit to India withont a tiger Imnt would be Uamlot with the chief 
part left out, and when I arrived in India the most prominent 
feature of my slumbers were dreams of killing "man-eating" 
tigers by the score^ and chief among my avocationa during the 
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day was the making of inqtiiries as to where this sport could be 
liad in perfection. Tliroiigh friendB in Delhi I finally secured the 
necessary presentation to tiie Maharajah, or native ruler, of a 
neighboring province, to whom I am indebted for this experi- 
ence. 

In order to make it intelligible to your readers, I shall have to 
preface it with a little account oi the habits of tigerti and the differ-_ 
ent ways of hunting tiiem. Native hunters, or '* Shikaras,'' re 
nize, more or less, three kinds of tigers. One, the regular game^ 
killing tiger, *^ Lodhla bctffk^'^ ba lie is called, is retired in his 
habits, li^^ng chiefly among the hills, retreating readily from man, 
and altogether a very harmless aiiimah He is a light-made 
beafit, very active and enduring, and ft-oni this, as well as his shy- 
ness, difficult to brmg to bay. Tlie " cattle-lifter " is usually aa 
older and heavier animal, called *' Oontla ha^/i^'*^ from his faintly 
striped coat i^esembling the color of a camel, quite fleshy, and in- 
disposed to severe exertion. In the cool season he follows the 
herds of cattle wherever tliey go to graze, or locates himself 
some strong cover close to the water in the neighborhood, whe 
the cattle ai-e taken to drink and to gi*aze on the greener hert 
found by the side of streams. The third is the regular "man- 
eater,'* who, it appears, does not take naturally to this diet, but is 
usually driven to make a beginning by stress of circumstAnce^ 
such as being an old tiger with woni-down teeth that require ten- 
derer morsels than bullocks, or a tigress with coIjs, that cannot 
conveniently cn.rry a bullock long distances to her lair. Both of 
these causes fi-equently produce man-eaters, and once tliey have 
acquired a taste for human flesh nothing else satisfies tljem. Tliens 
are also three ways of hunting them. One is to wat4:h in a trt*© 
near a dead carcass which has been killed during tlie day, and to 
which the tiger Ui^ually returns after sundouTi to feed upon. An*, 
other way is to hunt them in their covers on a single elepliant 
trained for this purpose, and this, with experienced hunter^ u 
usually the most sucjcessful, but it is only undertaken during the 
hot weather. A third way is to beat them out of their tuidda| 
retreat with a strong gang of natives, known aa *^ beaters^** aop- 
plied with dnims, firew^orks, etc., the sportsmen thcm^Ivea 
posted on elephants or other points of vantage at the likoIi(»l" 
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Bpots ahead. The laltar was the kind of an entertainraent which 
was reserved for us. 

Oiir party was niost hospitably received by theMaliarajali, wlio 
upon being infonned that two of lis wei"^ American gentlemen, 
who had (*onie iif teen tliousand niiles to enjoy a tiger limit, made 
immense preparations for a battue. Tiie " Shikari," or profeeBional 
hunter, of some of the rillagcs in the neighborhood was sum- 
moned ; his services, together with those of several hmidred natives, 
commanded, and all the necessary pi-eparations made. After a 
sumptnuus repast we retired to our beds for the niglit, with visions 
of driving whole herds of tigers before us, and slaughtering them 
as we would rabbits at home. My hopes were so high and my 
imagination so excited by the novel situation that I must confess 
I was rather restless that night; but finally morning can le, and 
with it the inspection of the pi-eparations. Three elephants stood 
caparisoned with nide ** howdahs,'' while a fourth hore the iinpos* 
ing trappings of the Maharajah ; this was *'for the two American 
gentlemen,'' upon whom the Maharajah was evidently dctermijied 
to make an impression, while the others were occupied by the rest 
of the party, and, as we afterward discovered, were considered more 
secure and better adapted for the sport. We learned that a '^ shoiil- 
der-of-rautton " shaped piece of jungle, or bottom land, had been 
selected for the beat, and had ab'eady been surrounded by the na- 
tives who were to drive it, and after hastily partaking of a break- 
fast we moimted om- elephants and set off for the neck, or loeality 
where the river on one side and the high bluff on the other 
brought the jimgle to a narrow point. Here we arrived at about 
ten o'clock, and the elephants were ranged in a V-shape, at dis- 
tances of perhaps one hundred yards, extending completely across 
the neck. Here wo waited for a long time without hearing any 
noise or manifestation of the beat, and we began to think that 
there had been some misunderstanding, and that, after all, we were 
to have no sport, Measengers wei*e despatched to see what was 
the cause of the delay, and to try and expedite matters. Finally 
we began to hear a distant sound of ** tom4oms," or native drums, 
together with an occasional shot. Then the ** mahouts " (drivers) 
of our elepliants drew more carefully into line, and all of us grew 
very attentive to the possibility of soon seeing a tiger. Nearer 
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and nearer c^ime the noise, trntfl we oonld licar the ehonU of the 
beaters and realize tlie fact tbat^ whatever el&e they were daing^ 
tliey were kiokiiig up a most uneartlily mm pus. The first live 
thing we saw was a pair of peafowl that catuo running by, but, of 
course, we dis<iained this game when larger qiort waa in prospect. 
Then came half a dozen *' Sambars," or spotted deer, out of range 
for iiB, but quite near the elephant of one of our Delhi friend^ 
who could not resist so fair a shot, and fired, knocking over one 
of them handsomely, and wounding another with a second shot 
from liis breechloader before getting out of range. Whether or 
not tins had anything to do with preventing our seeing any tigen 
I cannot say, bat certain it is that tliese were all wo saw in the 
way of game, and we were soon surroniided with the army of half- 
naked beaters upon whom Iiad devolved the chief labor of the 
hunt. No other promising territory, tlie Shikari declared^ WM 
available, and therefore nothing i*emaiued but for us to make j 
present to the beaters and return to the Maharajah's palace^ ^ 
thematizing the Sliikari for not having foxmd us a tiger, and in* 
dnlging in some sceptical observations as to the existence of ttgeni 
in India anyway- The only satisfaftion that we derived from the 
trip was a photograpli of ourselves as we appeared on our 
phant, when we returned, witli our bloodthirsty firearma^ whidiP 
consisted of a double rifle and a cavalry carbine, displayed in full 
view. This was "a present" to us from tlie Maliarajah^s photo- 
grapher as a souvenir of our trip, but we found that presentl m 
this country were given with an expectation of more valuable 
ones in return, and our photographs, after all, proved rather 
costly. However, our welcome was cordial, our entcrtainti 
quite princely, and the trouble taken on our behalf by our 
friends something extraordinary ; so wo perhape ought not le 
grumble, but wo did come away somewhat under the impreenoo 
that tiger liunting in India was a delusion, if not a anare^ i 
that the number of the royal boaats in India had been grotaHy i 
agge rated. 

Still, that they exist in conBiderablo numbers ib prored by Aj 
copy of the Government Blue Book, which I came acrota in 
bay, in which appears the following passage: 

**One extraordinary feature of Indian life ia the iiimi]ier cf 
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human beings destroyed by wild beasts* Rewards are offered by 
the tioverniiient fur the killing of these animals, but in some dis- 
tricts the loss of life is very great, and in others, where it is less 
excessive, the reason is given tliat cattle are very abundant, and 
afford more accessible food for carnivorous animals. In 1872-73 
there were 2,334 deaths from snake-bites and wild l>easts in the 
Bombay Presidency. The inhabitants of the border between jun- 
gle and cultivation are killed and eaten by tigers in such numbers 
as to re<)uir6 the immediate and serious attention of Govemmentj 
both in India and in England. The following are a few out of 
many instances : A single tigress caused the destruction of 13 
Tillages, and 250 square miles of country were thrown out of cul- 
tivation. Wild l>easta frequently obstruct Government survey 
parties. In 1S09 one tigress killed 127 persons and stopped a 
public road for many weeks. Man-eating tigers are causing a 
great loss of life along the whole range of the Nali-Mali forest. 
One is said t^ have destroyed more than 100 people. In Lower 
Bengal alone, in a period of six years, 13,4iH ptniple were killed 
by wild beasts. The Chief Coniniissioner of the Central Pmv- 
inces, in hie report, shows the following return of human beings 
killed by tigers : 

Ini8ri(M37 87» 

In 1867-68 ...., .,,.. 28» 

In 1868-69 , 285 

Total in three yeara 946 

It appears that there are difficulties in the way of killing down 
these tigers ; first, the superstition of the natives, who regard the 
man-eating tiger as a kind of incarnate and spiteful divinity, whom 
it is dangerous to offend ; secondly, the failures of the Goveniment 
rewards ; thirdly, the desire of a few in India actually to preserve 
tigers as game, to be shot with the rifle as a matter of spoil;. Mr. 
Frank Buckland suggests an organize<l destruction of the tiger 
cubs in the breeding season, and the attraction of full-grown tigers 
to traps, pitfalls, and other devices, by means of a dnig of vale- 
rian, of wliich tigers, which are only gigantic cats^ are exceedingly 
fond." 
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So, after reading this report, I could not but again believe in 
the existence of tigers in India. 

I had thought to retuain in Delhi during the Imperial as- 
semblage, but fuund that this would make too great an inroad 
upon my time, and I therefore was obliged to forego tbia spec- 
tade — another disappointment 

PrcKieediug to Burabay by rail, I found it a bustling, businc 
like city, with even more imposiug public buildings than those of 
Calcutta. From the Biculla side of the harbor it looks like a 
veritable city of palaces. Bombay is the home of vast nuncibent 
of the Parsee merchants, whose shrewdness and enterpriBo haTe 
made their name known throughout the commercial world. Speak- 
ing of names, they can "lay over" anything that I have seen or 
heaixl elsewhei'e, except, perhaps, Ceylon, a specimen of who^ 
names I gave in a former letter. But I am not certain that 
Bombay, for irregular, right-angled jaw-breakers, does not even 
take the palm from Ceylou. I append herewith a couple of brief 
slips which I cut from one of the Bombay papers while there, and 
I can assure you tliat these are not exceptional, either hi length or 
sonorousness : 

" IL If, Tukhtsingjee, the young Tliakore of Bhownaggnrj 
Rawal Shri Ilurrisingjee, aChief of Sohore,and Mr. Gowroealic 
ker Oodeyshuuker, one of the Joint Administrators of the Stat 
leave Bhownuggur for Bombay, en route to Delhi, on the 5th Lnst.*' 

" Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeehhoy, Bart., C.S.L., with his tkree i 
wiU leave for Delhi on Thursday next." 

Comment is imneoessary. 

I mentioned that Bombay was a bustling, busy city. It 
been made so by the railway system of India and the Suex Cana 
Twenty years ago Bombay was only a port of opinm export and 
a way station on the overland route to India. After the mutiny 
the Grovernment system of railroads was undertaken, and during 
our American war Bombay became the entrepot for the cotton 
trade of India, which has grown to be very large. On the ooni-' 
pletion of the Suez Canal many lines of steamers were estaUiablMl 
between Bombay and England, and within the kst ten years the 
city has quit^ outrun Calcutta in the importance of its trade. 
manufacturing of cotton goods for Indian consumption hai ' 
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begiin on a large scale, twentj or more factories of large capacity 
being now in foil operation and btrongly conipetiog will* Slan- 
chester, not only for the trade of Ilindoetan, but also for that of 
British Bunnah, the Straits Settlements, and China, Indian cot- 
ton inaniifactnrcrs say that there is a bright future before them, 
and, if this be time, taken in connection with the increased ability 
of American cotton maniifactnrers to compete witli Enghsh cotton 
epinnera for the rest of the markets of the world, I do not sec 
what the latter are going to do. They certainly will have to open 
up Central Afi*ica, and educate the negroes np to tlie necesftity of 
wearing cotton breech -cloths, or the manufacturers of Manchester 
will have to go to the wall. 




FROM BOMBAY TO EGYPT- 



This part of my trip, for heat and discomfort, had the worst 
reputation of any. In China it was hot, but I was told : 
'* Wait till you get to the Red Sea before jou begin to com- 
plain." At Singapore and in Java I was told the same thing, 
and, while sweltering in Southern India, with the thermometer at 
upwards of 100"^ in the shade, I was consoled with the informa- 
tion that I " would find it much hotter on the Red Sea/' So, 
when we sailed from Bombay, I got out my thinnest clotlung, and 
prepared for a scorcher. From Bombay to Aden,- the port uf call 
and coaling station for most of the steamers plying between India 
anil Europe, it is 1,064 miles, and from Aden to Suez, through 
the Red Sea, IjSOS miles ; making a total of 2,072 miles. Seven 
days on the steamer Trinacria, of the Anchor Line, with delight- 
ful weather, and scarcely an incident except the occasional pa^ssing 
of ships and flights of flying-fish, l»rought us to Aden, The coast, 
as we approached this place, is the most sterile and forbidding 
that can be imagined ; of volcanic origin, with scarcely a drop of 
rain falling through on t the whole year, not a blade of verdure is 
ti» be seen, and its successive mountains resemble more tlian any- 
thing else a series of gigantic ash-heaps. Aden itself has a pretty 
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little harbor, but it is the dreariest place imaginable. Not a tree or 
a shnib is to be seen excepting a few little dwarfs in tlie yards of 
tlie Europeans who are compelled to reside here, and these ha^e 
a stunted, sickly look, which tells plainly that their existence is 
not a natural one. The water for the use of the inhabitants of 
the place, and calling eliips, is distilled from sea water, and sr»Ul at 
the rate of about two cents per gallon. There are traditions that rain 
formerly fell here in sufficient quantities, and ancient reservoirs still 
exist whitrh were constructed for the purpose of holding the sup- 
ply of water throagh the dry season. Now, however, it does not 
rain once in six months, and then only a few drops at a time ; 
and yet, with all these drawbacks, the place has some commerce. 
Considerable quantities of Arabian coffee find their way from Mocha 
and other places along the Arabian and Berberian coasts to this 
point, and minor items, such as dates, fig«, ostrich feathers and 
eggs, leopard skinSj etc., are also dealt in here in a small way. 

Afi soon as a steamer casts anchor she is boarded by half a dozen 
or more Arab ostrich feather venders, who, in their demands, are 
as much worse than Chatliam Street Jews as the latter are worse 
than respectable dealers. Twenty, thij-t^, fifty rupees are de- 
manded for a bunch of feathers, which they will sell at eight or 
ten if they cannot get more. It cannot be said that they are 
Btnart in this, for the asking of absurd prices at once places even 
the most verdant purchaser upon his guard, and leads to offers 
that are as much to the other extreme. Little Berber boys come 
off to tho ship in the tiniest and lightest of wooden dtig-ont 
canoes, and dive for pennies which the passengers throw into tho 
water for tltem, c-atching them ere they have a chance to sink to 
the bottom ; for fire or ten cents in silver tliey dive clean under 
the ship, coming op on the other side. It is an anmsing thing to 
see three or four of these little chaps plunge from their canoes 
at the same instant after a coin, the nearest of them going down 
almost perpendicularly, with the white soles of their feet — the 
only spots of light color about them— moving like fishes' flns, and 
alone being visible. Those that are a little farther off go down like 
an arrow at an angle of perhaps forty-five degrees, meeting with the 
others at the bottom, and the strongest of them generally coming 
up with the coin* The reluctance with which the fimnller cmci 
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competed when the larger ones were around led ns to think that 
thej did not always receive fair play, or, as a youngster on board 
of our fillip remarked to his father : ** I believe that big fellow 
hammers the Ht tie cl taps under the water ^' — another ilhietration 
of the proverb that " might makes right,''' and that " Providence 
is on the side which has the hea™st artillery." 

Down, or rather up the Ked Sea, about one hundred and 
twenty miles from Aden, in the dii'ection of Suez, is the little 
port of Moeha, which furnishes the trade name for most of the 
Arabian coffee, which is held m such high estimation in tlie mar- 
kets of the world. As before noted, this coffee is now mostly sent 
coastwise to Adeu^ and reshipped from there upon passing steam- 
ers. Another example of fashion in trade is fomid here in the fact 
that Eoi'ope takes the larger beans, while the American demand 
is wholly for the smaller ones. So the coffee is carefully picked 
over, and only the small, miiform-sized beanSy put up in a peculiar 
style, known to the trade as one-eighth, one-fourth, and one-half 
bales, are sent to the United States. This coffee by itself has a pe- 
culiarly sharp, almost acrid flavor, and when drunk alone will suit 
very few palates, it behig much better when mixed with three 
parts of Java, or other mild coffee, to one of Mocha. I had 
always thought that the far-famed Turkish coffee was made exclu- 
sively from the Arabian heiry ; but, to my surprise, I found, when 
in Constant! ntiple, this to be quite the reverse of tnie, mo&t of 
the coffee used there coming from India and Ceylon. 

But I am getting ahe^d of my 8torj\ Six days up the Tied 
Sea brought us to Suez and the eastem entrance of the gj-eat canal 
of that name — the greatest commercial, if not the greatest engi- 
neering undertaking of niLHlcm times^an undertaking which has 
shortened the distance to India and points in the East from four 
to five thousand miles, and in six years has more tlian doubled 
the commercial steam fleet to Europe. I had no idea whatever of 
the magnitude of this trade until, in passing through the lied 
Sea^ we met st&mers almost hourly, sometimes thi-ee or four 
being in sight at the same time, and in looking over a copy of the 
London Tirne^ I found announcements of seventeen different lines 
of steamers passing througli the Suez Canal to India and the East, 
iome of these lines having weekly departures, and representing 
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many millions of dollars capitaL Wliile most persons are, 
doubtless, familiar with the main facts in connection with thia 
great work, a review of history is sometimes interesting, and I 
M'ill give a few facts and tigures in relation to it. 

To Monsieur de Lesseps, the world is indebted both for the con- 
ception and execution of this work. Appointed French Consul in 
Egj-pt in 1831, after some years' residence in that country, M. de 
Leseeps became possessed with the idea of cutting a canal from 
the Mediterranean across the desert to the Red Sea, a distance of 
some eighty nautical, or about one hundred English miles. It 
was not till 1854, however, that the co-operation of the Egyptian 
Government was secured, and in November of that year the final 
concession was granted to M. de Lesseps. A company was formed, 
and a subscription to tlie stock opened in November, 1858. A 
largo share of the subscriptions was reserved for English capital- 
ists, but England stood aloof, and took no interest in the enter- 
prise, although, if a success, the greatest benefit must inure to her. 
Twenty-five thousand French subscribers at once c-ame forward^ 
and tliese, with the aid of the Eg\'ptian Government^ insured the 
construction of the canaL The estimated cost of constructiim was 
atfii^st twenty millions of dollars, TliediflScultiea in the way gradu- 
ally increased, until the estimated cost became forty millions < 
dotiars, and, before the opening, the expenditure was seven ty-fii? 
millions, and at this date has exceeded eighty millions, 
about four times the original estimatje, not wit) islanding that I 
country through which the canal is ccmstructed is peculiarly favor- 
able for such a work, there being little or no rock-cutting, and the 
sand-hills in no place being moit? than forty feet high ; while fo 
aliout half the distance shallow lakes or lagoons could be utilii 
by merely dredging- An idea of the magnitude of Uie work, 
however, can l>e formed from the fact that, alrhougli prosectitiHl 
'witli the greatest energy, it took ten years to accomplifih i 
Beaides the actual work on the canal, there was the oommenc 
ment indispensable for the workmen ; sheds aSd buildings for 
an army of men were necessary, and a supply of fresh 
in the desert. To insure the latter, water was first carried fnm 
Zagazig through fifty miles of wilderness in skins on the back 
of three thousand camels and donkeys^ while two yeara li 
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one tlioneand two liundred EgyptianB opened a canal from Lake 
Maxima, whicli brought the wallers of the Nile to Isniailia. 
During low water, however, in this river the supply failed, and 
finally, in 1864, the Vi^^eroy of Egypt threw no fewer than 
eiglitj thousand men into the deepening and extenfiiou of the 
fresh watx^r canal, bo as to secure a supply at all stages of the 
Xile, At the cutting of the canal at El Gni&ar in \m2 atid 1863, 
there were eighteen thousand laborers employed. For these tene- 
ments had to be erected, and a saw-mill was kept in constant 
operation. At one time there were thirteen thousand eight hun- 
dred l)arrows on the ground. At lake Timsah, one of the shallow 
iMidies of water which were utilized in the constmction of the 
canalf and on the hanks of which the company's capital (Lsmailia) 
now statidh, tliere were two hundred and eighty-five dredging 
machities at work witli a force equal to eighteen thousand liorseSy 
and consuming twelve thousand tons of coal per month. Port 
Said, the Meditcrrauean entrance to the canal is a creation of 
this work. In 1850, when the first spadeful of sand was turned 
for the canal, it did not exist; in 1861 it had two thousand in- 
habitants ; in 1H72, eight thousand six hundred, of whom four 
thousand two hundred were foreigners, A commodious harbor 
and bas^in for the accommodation of shipping has been created. 
Thirty-five miles of the canal are subject to sand-drifting, and 
sand barriei-s are erected somewhat similar to the snow fences 
along the line of our Pacific Railroad. The town of Suez, the Red 
Sea terminus of the canal, contains about thirteen thousand in- 
habitants, ten thousand of wliom are Egyptians, Turks, and Arabs, 
and the balance principally Europeans. Extensive accommoda- 
tion has also been here provided for shipping, and Suez is almost as 
much a creation of the canal as Port Said, The cost of the con- 
strnction and maintenance of the canal has been so great tliat as 
yet it has not paid intei^est upon its cost ; but tbe traffic through 
it is increasing so rapidly, that hopes are entertained of its soon 
doing so. Its importance to the worlds however, is so great that 
no fears need ever be entertained that it will not be maintained 
in an efficient condition. 

As an evidence of the great increase in its use, the following 
tables, showing the number of vessels and tonnage passing 
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through the canal during the years from 1870 to and indading 
1879, will prove interesting : 



TSAB, 



1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 



Number of 
veasoliL 



48S 

im 

1,173 

1,264 



Toxu 



436.911 

701, W7 
1,430,109 
2,085.072 
2p423,07d 



Tba>. 


Kttmbarof 


1875 


1,494 , 
1,457 

1,663 
1,593 
1,477 


187(1 


1877* 

1878.., 

1879.... 





Totm, 



2,940,708 
8,072.107 
3,418,949 
8,29 1AS6 
3,230,942 



Nmigation^ hyflags^ thrmigh the Sitee Ccmalfor the year eftding 
December 31, 1877. ^ 



Tla^, 



Brftiah 

French , . , 
Datch 

Anatrian . . 
Italian . , . 
German. . , 
SpantKh. . . 
Diuilah.... 
NorwegiAD 



Number of 


Tcmw. 


1^1 


1,760,785 


85 


153,793 


63 


88,198 1 


40 


71,102 ' 


6S 


60,661 


41 


40,601 


21 


84,131 


5 


15,728 


12 


13,677 



Fkg. 



Egyptian** * 
Atnerican . . . , 

Fortugueae.,. 
Belgian .... 
Swedinli . . . 
BraziliiuL . . 
Turkiab 



Totil., 



Namberof 



7 
8 
2 
2 

1 
1 



1,641 



4^9M 

t,152 
1.908 
1,782 
1,696 
555 
71 



2,^960,554 



By this it will he seen that about 78 per cent., both in the num- 
ber of ships and tonnage, are English, while the United States come 
in with a beggarly 3^ against a total number of 1,641 vessels, and a 
tonnage of 2,152, against 2,260,554* The canal has beeome a ne- 
C^esity to great Britain, and a convenience to the whale world* 
That the English Governraent appreciates this ig evident from tlie 
fact that during 1875 it purchased from the Kbedive of Egj^t 
176,602 of his shares for $20,000,000. It is supposed that this 
was done in order that in any future opening up of the K»«itt*ni 
question, England might have a conimennal claim to the great 
highway to India. M. de Lea'^ops, in a circular issued by him to 
the company after the purchase, while commenting somewhat bit- 
terly on the oppoeitioii ofiFered by Great Britain, as a natioii, to 



* TIm ignroA for the last three jeon liATe been eupplied to briag th« < 
mt u|^ lo recent date. 
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the pioject at its commencement, says: "I therefore regard as a 
fortunate occurretice this powerful union wliieh is about to be 
establisheii between French and English capital for the purely in^ 
duatrial and necessarily pacific working of the great maritime 
ciinal/' 

As an indication of the importance of the canal to the tea trade, 
I may state that, in 1S70, 711,000 pounds of tea passed tlirougU it 
for England; in 1S71, 4,010^000 pounds; in 1872, 22,912,000 
pounds ; and now nearly the ivhole crop of both China and India 
tea destined for consumption in Europe, and a considerable por- 
tion of that used in the United States, passes through the canah 

If these statistics prove anythhig, tliey prove that an interiia- 
tional ship canal Ihrougii the Isthmus of Darien, connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, must prove to be of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to the whole world, and also that the principal mari- 
time nations of the earth would find it most profitable to their 
commercial interests to co-operate in the construction of such a 
work. Such a work would be too magnificent in its proportions 
to be undertaken by private enterprise, and it is doubtful if suffi- 
cient private capital could be mobilized to accomplish it; but by a 
co-operation of nations it would become a question of a few years, 
and, under a joint national ow^nership, it would be an important step 
in the march of progress, %vhicli will^ in the near future, give us a 
universal system of w^eights and measures, and ultimately a uni- 
versal language. These anticipations may bo looked upon by some 
as the visions of an enthusiast, but the statesmen of llie world are 
already looking forward to some of ttiem as likely to be accom- 
plished in tlie near future, and the construction of the Darien 
ship canal wouhl be as important a step toward tliis commercial 
millennium as the arbitration between England and the United 
States for the settlement of the AJabama claims was toward the 
millennium outlined by Tennyson — 



** Till the war -dram tlirobb'd na longer 
And the battle- flaga were farrd 
In the Parliaraont of man, 
The Federatiou of the world.** 
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EGYPT Am) TURKEY. 

Many travellers from India to Europe stop at Suez and make 
a short tour in Egypt for the purpose of seeing the Pyramids and 
other intereBting antiquities of that wonderful country- Thia 
also our party did, and we were well repaid fur our trouble, 
CairOj the capital of Egypt, is situated about midway between 
Suez on the Red Sea and Alexandria on the Mediterranean ; widi 
both of which places there is rail communication. To reach 
Cairo from Suez, we pass through some fifty miles of sandy dea- 
ert to Zagazig, which is situated on one of the branches of the 
Nile, which form the delta of that wonderful river ; and from 
this place to Cairo it was one continuous garden, with a Buceeesion 
of rice, cotton, and sugar-cane fields, together with a rariety of 
grains, and dotted here and there with beautiful orange groves. 
Just below Cairo the Nile spreads out like a fan, distributing ite 
waters through niimerous mouths into the Mediterranean at dis* 
tances t!ie extremes of which are one hundred and fifty mil^^ 
apart. The whole space between these channels is annually ordi^^ 
flowed, receiving a thin but fertile deposit of soil, which is brought 
down from the mountaius of Africa by the overflowing waters; and 
immediately upon their subsiding there springs up a luxurianGe of 
verdure which is probably equalled in no other country on llie 
face of the globe, 

Cairo is not only the seat of government, but also the empo- 
rium for the entire trade of the Upper Kile, which is of no mean 
dimensions. In her bazaars, are found the ivory, and ostrich 
plumes and eggs of Africa, the tapestries, carpets^ and gems of Per- 
sia, quaint and curious antique arms and armors from Arabia, and 
a full assortment of European fabrics of every nature, A d»* 
pendency of Turkey and under Turkish rule, it is Oriental in Itl 
prominent features, but there is also a blending of the andent 
Egyptian and modern European whicli makes a rare and indeed 
unique type of civilization. One of the features wliich strike i 
stranger forcibly upon arriving here is that locomotion is lai^Ij 
perfortned upon donkeys. Diminutive creatures that a peiMi 
would hardly think could carry the weight of a child may l» 
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3tting tlirongh the Btreeta bearing a eLx-foot specimen of hn- 
manitj, wlio to aliglit baa onlj to put liis legs down their full 
length and the donkey trots out from under him. Their braying 
resounds throuirh the city at all hours of the day and night, and 
IB about as musical as the tiling of a saw- mill saw, and not very 
unlike it, although a friend of mine remarked when I made the 
comparison, that he thonght it was an insult to the saw. 

I had serious misgivings alx>ut bestriding one of these diminu- 
tive specimens of the animal kingdom, but in justice to the don- 
key epecies I must say that I never travelled more expeditiously 
and comfortably for the money. You extend your right foot over 
the little beast and draw up your legs, putting your feet inta 
a pair of miniature stirrups ; a driver (each donkey has ita 
driver) trots after liim on ftjot, and by dint of switching and 
punching keeps him up to the requisite degree of speed. One 
of these little animals will get over an astonishing amount of 
ground in a day, and, barring an occasional tendency to rub 
your legs against a wall or a passing camel, or to stumble and 
pitch you into a mud-puddle, this is by no means a bad method 
of locomotion. Indeed^ it is far better and easier than riding 
upon either camels or eleiihantSj which are much more pretentions 
members of the anifnal kingdom, and whose performances in this 
line have occasionally been greatly lauded. In Cairo, a common 
name for donkeys is " Bismarck," and upon inquiring the origin 
of this singular name, I found that during the Franco-Prussian 
war the many French residents of Cairo revenged themselves 
upon the Gennan statesman by ordering a " Bismarck ** whenever 
a donkey was required, and the Arab drivers, believing that this 
was a French name for the animal, finally came to adopt it as a 
common name. Whenever tliey saw a foreigner w^anting a don- 
key they would greet him with the inquiry, "Want a Bismarck, 
master ? i?/j?raarck ? '' Some German officers, however, who were 
on a visit to the Pyramids about a year ago, thrashed some of the 
drivers, and since that time it is said that many of them have 
studied the law of nations, and now have an idea of the meaning 
of the word, and are cautiouE how they use it — particularly with 
persons having a German type of countenance. 

Of course we went to see the Pyramids, for every one who 
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Yirits Egj'pt does tliat. Before I came here I never knew that 
there were more than three, but standing on the siimmit of tl 
Pyi-amid of Cheops one can count a dozen or more, many of tliem *" ' 
of large size. Indeed, according to the best authorities, most of 
the principal mlers of ancient Egypt built a Pyraniiil to com* 
memorate his roign, and receive his remains. The three Pjr 
mids of Ghizeh, however, are the largest anil most celebrat 
Th^ are Bitnated in the desert, just on the border of the fertile 
lowlands of the Kile, some eight or ten miles from Cairo ; the 
Pyramid of Cheops is the largest of the thi-ee ; it is 445 feet liigh 
(formerly 479), and 767 feet square at the base, each of the four 
angles corresponding to the four points of the compass. They 
are composed of blocks of rather soft, somewhat chalky limestone, 
upon an average, perhaps, five or six feet long and thj-ee to four 
feet square ; these are arranged in layers each layer set back 
from the face of the one below it some three feet, and thus re- 
treating, if I may use the phrase, in regular progression until 
they finally reach a point at the top— a solid, pjTamidal maas of 
stone, containing so many tons that it almost defies aritlmietical 
calculation to compute them ; a mass so diu-able that they have 
stood here, according to the best authorities, some four thousand 
years, looking down upon the rise and fall of dynasties and em- 
pires, and indeed, witnessing the total wiping out of one of the 
greatest nations that ever existed, so thoroughly that its civiliza- 
tion and characteristics are still shrouded in mystery, and in many 
caees exist only in the conjectures of the learned men of the pre*- 
ent day. 

The point or apex is some twenty-five feet square, although 
the magnitude of the structure is such that, lix>king at it from the 
bottom, it appears to run up to a point, whieli chroniclers say it 
formerly did. Standing upon the summit, one gazca off upon 
Band-hills of the desert on the one side, and the fertile valley 
the NUe on the other, covered in January with a beautiful v©lv«ty 
green swanl, across which, at a distance of ten miles, gle^m the 
white walls of tlie mosques and minarets of Cairn. Ilerc Na[»«> 
loon Bonaparte addressed his troops on the eve of the battle i»f 
the Pyramids, telling them that forty centuries looked down upon 
their deeds that day, and from the summit ho watched the tid« 
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of battle ebb and flow, which resulted in the defeat of the hith- 
erto invincible Maniehikes, This little Bpot upon the suirimit of 
the Pyramid of Cheops has been trodden for centaries by the stu- 
dents and BcientiBts of all nations, Ev^ery stone npon it is carved 
with the names of persons more or less known to the world, and 
probably no single spot on the face of the globe — not even the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem — has been visited, viewed, and 
etudicd with greater interest. Near the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
stands the Sphynx, one of the nine wonders of the world, and in 
Cairo the Government museum of sculptures, mummies, and other 
remains from the tombs of the ancient Egyptians, furnishes ma- 
terial for a most interesting study. The ruins of the Upper 
Kile, for which Cairo is the starting-point, are also most interest- 
ing, but I was obliged to content myself with a study of these 
from a distance. 

From Cairo we proceeded to Alexandria, the chief seaport of 
Egypt, over a railroad biult by George Stephenson, the rails of 
which are laid on ii-on sleepers, and wliich is said to be the smooth- 
est running road in the world. The historical associations of 
Alexandria are most interesting to the tourist, but he looks in 
vain for the evidences of antiquity vdth which its liistory has 
filled his memory. Here the first light-house was constructed to 
guide mariners to a safe harbor^ — the " Pharos," and the fame of 
"Pharos light" has been handed down to all succeeding ages. 
The Alexandria of to-day is a bustling, modem city, with scarcely 
anything, excepting Pompey's Pillar and an Egyptian obelisk 
known as " Cleopatra's Needle,'' to testify to its greatness in by- 
gone ages. As an evidence of an extensive business, however, I 
may mention that I counted twenty-six steamers lying at its 
wharves, most of wliich were busily engaged in taking in or dis- 
charging c;argo, and there was besides to be seen a not insignifi- 
cant fleet of sailing vessels. 

From Alexandria we sailed for Constantinople by the way of 
Smyrna. The latter is the chief cotnmercial city of Turkey in 
Asia, a curious old town with narrow, dirty streets, teeming with 
the smells that seem inseparable from Turkish cities. Tbe streets 
are very narrow and are paved with large stone blocks which are 
terribly uneven, and make them almost impassable for carriages 
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Almost everything is transported on the backs of donkeys and 
camels, wliicli may be seen lumbering through the street* with 
huge panniers or pack*aaddles swung on each side of them and 
filled with almost eYidry conceivable kind of merchandise. It is a 
curious and not umnteresting sight for a stranger to see a long 
train of camels joined together with a rope leading from the nose 
of one to the saddle of the other^ marching in single file through 
the narrow streets of Smyrna to the wharves, where one by one 
they are forced to kneel down and receive their burdens, with 
which they again start oflf under way to the desert. It is, indeed, 
a veritable meeting of the "ships of the desert," with the *' white- 
winged birds of commerce." The chief exports of Smyrna are 
figs, cotUm, and cai*pets, it being the place of manufacture for the 
celebrated Turkish carpets, which are* indeed, most beautiful and 
luxurious, and the carpet bazaars of Smyrna are a most seductive 
place to visit. In Smyrna the Turkisli coffoe*houses, which are 
eo prominent a feature in Constantinople, are also largely patron- 
ized. All along the water front they are a^ thick as are drinking- 
saloous in West street, Kew York, and they seem to be filled at 
all hours with a motley crowd composed chiefly of Tm-ka and 
Greeks^ who are busily engaged in sipping their coffee and tnkiug 
whiffs from the long, flexible stem of the naf^kUehj or Turkijah 
pipe. Here our steamer took on board a thousand recruita for 
the Turkish army, Bjishi-Razouks, or irregular troops bouiid 
for Constantinople, They were mostly between twenty-five and 
thirty-five years of age; stout, athletic fellows, and generally 
quiet and g<»od-uatured ; very different in appearance from whi 
one might imtigme the demons in human form who 
trated the massacres in Bulgaria. Still it is diflScult to say wUi 
these fellows might do when their blood was up, %hting imder 
the inspiration of a religion which teachea that the most meri- 
torious act a s<jn of the Prophet can do is to kill *' a dog of a 
Christian/' Moat of them were very devout in the obaenranee 
of their religion; they were "told off" in squada to go 
and pray, and the forecastle deck, tlie only clear apace on 
was constantly occupied by half a dozen at a time, kneeling and 
mumbling their prayers, and making their geuufloctioni) or 
Imids toward Mecca. I fancied that in thiB devotion to tin 
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religion I found tlie reason for the acknowledged bravery of the 
Turks in connection with the Koran teaching that every one of 
the faithf id who falls in hattle is translated at once to Paradise, 
where he has any nund)er of beantlftd "houris" at disposal to 
wait npon him and gratify every passion. Is it any wonder that 
these men fight like demons for the defence or spread of their re- 
ligion ? In my opinion, it is by no means certain that linssia 
would get the best of a contest with Turkey at this time, at least 
until Turkey's resources had become exhausted, and hxmger and 
disease had become Russian allies. 

It is said, however, that the Turks have never expected to 
permanently remain in Europe, that tliey have always believed 
they woidd sooner or later be expelled, and for many years 
the Turks of Constantinople have buried most of their dead on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus on that accounts 

Constantinople itself has the most beautiful situation that can 
be imagined either for commerce or residence, occupying the 
sloping sides of the Bosphorus^ — a salt water river, so to speak, 
connecting the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora; it is fairly 
divided into two parts by the *' Golden Ilorn," an inlet or bay 
which sweeps up between Pera and Constantinople proper, Pera 
being the residence of most of the foreign popidatio^i and occu- 
pying about tlie same relation to Constantinople that Brookl^Ti 
does to New York. 

Approaching the city from the Sea of Marmora, it presents a 
most beautiful appearance, its great mosques occupj^ng the prin- 
cipal points of vantage, with their graceful minarets towering 
high in the air. Little steamers are darting here and there on 
their way to Scutari (the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus), or the 
various Httle villages along its shores ; tlie light and graceful ** ca- 
iques '^ (a species of row-boat) are plying hither and thither, and 
altogether, the scone is one long to be remembered. A walk 
through tlie city, however, dispels the illusion. The streets are 
narrow, crooked, and dirty, in many places fairly paved with 
mongrel dogs, which belong to nobody, and lie around under the 
feet of passers-by with the utmost unconcern, while in almost every 
qnarter one is greeted with odors which are anything but pleas- 
ant. The Turkish and Circassian women that one sees, as a rule, 
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are not pretty, and their costumes are ungraceful and enhance 
their natural ugliness. One looks in vain for the famed Circa^ 
Bian beauties, and Turkish society, so far as it k vigible to thecaaual 
visittir to Coustantiuople, leaves anything but a favorable impreo- 
eion. The Turki*, as a nation, are licentious, fanatical, eniel, and 
ignorant, and in my estimation, compare very inifavorably with 
any other nation pretending to civilization. How ignorant they 
are, may be inferred from an article in their new Constitution, 
recently promulgated, which, in providing for a legislative bcwly, 
or IIouso of Congress, specifies that in order to be eligilile to 
membership, a Turk " must be able to read, and for a re-election 
must be able to read^and so far as possible^ to write^'* 



GREECE AND HER CITRRANT CROP. 



From Constantinople I went to Greece, with the double pur- 
pose of seeing the interesting antiquities of that country and to- 
vestigating some matters connected with the trade in curr&uta. I 
cannot say that the Isles of Greece, as they appear to the modern 
eye, fulfil the high expectations which one is apt to form from all 
that has been written about them in song and story ; nor do tlio 
modern Greeks look very much as if they had de6<*ended from the 
heroes of Thermopylffi or those who fought with Marco Bozzaris. 
It is said, however, that the depressed condition of Greece to-day 
is due largely to the misrule of Turkey and the terrible struggles 
which the Greeks have had witli that cruel and barbarous nation 
in tlie eflFort to obtain their independence. I was informed by an 
intelligent Greek gentleman that since the beginning of thb ooh 
tury more than half a million of Greeks, the flower of Greciiii 
manhood, had fallen in these struggles, besides largo numbers of 
non-combatants wlio had been put to the sword by their cruel tad 
barbarous opponents, who for many years crushed the Greeks by 
mere force of numbers, and perpetrated, when victorious, barbiri- 
ties similar to tliose which have been recently enacted in Ba1|;ariai 
which have excited tlie indignation of the civilised world* 
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ttan half of Greek territory proper is still under Tiirkish nile, 
and its inhabitants, in common with the other Cliristians who 
constitute a majority of all the inhabitants of Turkey in Europe, 
barely succeed in existing under a government which^ for oppres- 
sion in taxation, and general tyranny, m not equalled elsewhere on 
the face of the globe, 

"Whatever the Greek islands m^y be in summer tinue, in win* 
ter they present a rocky, barreBj unproductive appearance that is 
anything but pleasing. I looked in vain for the *" eternal sum- 
mer " which, according to Byron, *' gilds them yet," and longed 
for access to a good-sized wood-pile or a weD-tilled coahbox to keep 
the temperature of my room up to a point where it would be 
comfortable. It seems, however, that these things are almost un- 
knowTi in this country^ and the people sliiver through tiie cold 
weather, devoutly praying for the early return of that which is 
warm enough to make them comfortable. The only tree which 
grows in Greece to any coni*iderable extent is the olive-tree, and 
the commercial product of this is too valuable to admit of its 
being freely used for firewood, while there is no native coal^ and 
the people have very little money to buy that which is imported 
from other countries. 

Athens is, of course, the most interesting place to visit, owing 
to its asBoeiations with tlie past. Indeed, it subsists principally 
upon these, for the surrounding country produces little that is ex- 
portable, and it has little or no commerce. It is said, however, 
to be gradnally gaining in population ; the modem part of the city 
is certainly well built and cleaner than any Eastern city I have 
visited. The greiit interest of the place centres in the Acropolis, 
with its noble old ruins, the sight of which must inevitably stimu- 
late the appetite of tlie tourist for ancient history. Here one 
obtains a glimpse of the art wliich later, under the Romans, made 
Italy famous, and which makes her the most attractive field for 
the tom*ist, to this day. 

The currant crop of Greece, the chief item of export, is raised 
in its westernmost islands and along the shores of the Gulf 
of Lepanto. Zante was formerly the most important depot for 
the export of this fruit, but of late years Patras has gradually 
been gaining in its exports, and is now the centre of this trade, 
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upon the price, especially in the Englieh market, where these 
matters are understood and appreciated better than in America. 
Indeed, until within the last two or three years, anything has been 
considered good enough to ship to America, and the orders which 
came tvom the United States for currants always contained limits 
as to price, but none whatever as to quality ; of course, this re- 
sulted in all the poor goods going to the American market* Of 
late, however, the trade in the United States has been getting into 
other hands, wholesale grocers and distribnting fruit merchants 
importing direct, where befoi-e a few speculative importing hoiisea, 
which knew or cai'ed little about the wants of the retail trade, con- 
trolled the entire bueiiiesy, and a much better and cleaner quality 
is now required for the American market than heretofore. We 
have yet, however, soraetliing to learn in regard to thejl^wor of 
the finiit. Some districts are greatly to be preferred in tliis re~ 
spect. Their product contains a mnch larger percentage of sac* 
charine matter, and tlje London houses, wliich have a first-claa 
trade, will sometimes pay nearly double the price for favorite 
brands that they will for the ordinary run of goods* 

The following statistics of the production of currants, together 
with the ruling prices, are interesting, as shoeing the course of 
trade : 

In 1851 and previous years the production was lai^, and tlic 
average first-cost price about $25 per 1,000 pounds. 

In 1852 a severe blight suddenly aflFected a portion of the cur- 
rant district, the production fell to 13,584 tons, and the price roid 
to $62 per 1^000 pounds. 

In 1853 the blight extended still further, affecting neafty 
whole currant-producing territory ; but 4,998 tons were prodl04( ' 
and prices ranged between $57 and $03 per 1,000 poundsi llfei 
k»wpst price being for the poorest quality. 

In 1854 the production was 6,121 tons, and , 
$45 to $65, 

In 1855 the production was 7,128 t- 
prices $110 to $120, a great spe<-''-'-'" 
ated tliat year, which continue 
yeftTft. 

In 1856, having to a oer 
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the production increased to 26^906 tons, but prices still kept up 
to from $70 to $85. 

lu 1857 the production was 23,327 tons, and the range of 
prices $70 to $100. 

In 1858 tlie production had increased to 34,035 tons, which 
proved too heavy a load for the speculators to carry, and prices 
suddenly broke down to a range of $22 to $38 per 1,000 pounds. 

Production. 

1859. .,. S7,535 

1860 51,409 

1861 , 43,365 

1863 40,337 

1863 57.830 

1864.. '.... 51,505 

1865..,. 51,440 

1866 58^367 

1867 65,146 

1868 56,222 

For the last eight years tlie prices have ranged between $25 
and $50 per 1,000 poimdsj and the production has been as fol- 
lows: In IStli), 52,267 tons; 1870, 54,875 tons; 1871, 80,076 
tons; 1872, 70,766 tons; 1873,71,322 tons; 1874, 76,210 tons; 
1875, 72,916 tons; 1876, 86,947 tons; 1877, 82,181 tons, being 
the largest crop ever known. 

By these figures it will be seen that the fluctuations both in 
quantity and prices have been remarkable, and it is hard to draw 
any reliable concluBions from thera. 

The following figures of the shipments to the United States for 
the last ten years are also interesting, as sliowing the large increase 
in the coneuraption of this atiicle ; For the five years bctginning 
with 1865, when our import duty was five cents per pound, the 
quantities are as follows: 1865, 1,411 tons; 1866, 2,037 tons; 
1867, 2,182 tons; 1868, 2,808 tons; 1869, 1,143 tons. Diudng 
1870 and 1871 our duty was two and a half cents per pound, 
and the quantities as follows: 1870,3,356 tons; 1871, 5,020 tons, 
a considerable portion of the gliipments of that year being in 
anticipation of the reduction of duty to one cent per pound, 
which took plaoe in 1872, in which year the importations were 
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4,458 toBB; 1873, 6,280 tons; 1874, 6,129 tons; 1875, 8,857 ^ 
Diiring the season of 1876, 7,353 tons; 1877, 5,912 tons. 

Tiie above are direct shipments, and do not include the con- 
siderable quantities which were first shipped from Greece to 
Trieste, and also to England, and from these points transshipped 
to the United States, These figures, however, show a steady and 
large increase under the stimulus of reduced duties, the year 1869 
alone being an exception, doe, oo doubt, to the prices being veiy 
high, as also they were in 1872. 



ITALY. 



WATSIDE SCENES, TnOUGHTB, AND FANCIES IN rTALT. 



From Corfu, in Greece, I crossed the Adriatic to Brindisi, 
in Italy, an important port in the time of the Homan Empire, 
but since the decline of Roman power a comparatively unimpor- 
tant place until the completion of the Suez Canal, since which 
time it has been the Mediterranean port of call for many English 
steamers to the East, and possessing the best harbor on tlie East 
coast of the Italian peninsnla, it bids fair, in conrse of time^ to 
again become a place of eome importance. The old Roman cita- 
del is still in existence here, in a fair state of preservation, and 
Roman architectural remains are abundant. Indeed, all along 
the coast the walls of fortifications and other buildings are abu: 
dant, and from the windows of the railway cars one occasional^ 
catches a glimpse of a broken marble column, or other piece of 
ancient sculpture, built into the modem Italian walls, 

Corfu, too, by the way, in the island of that name (one of the 
westernmost of the Greek Archipelago), doeerves a word of de- 
scription — a picturesque old town, with a har!x)r commanded 
two citadels, built by the Venetians in their palmy dayts whi 
the whole East was tributary to Venice. A pleasant siirroond- 
Ing conn try, with orange and ancient olive-trees, and a chano* 
ing climate, makes Corfu, in many respects, a very dednUe 
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place of residence, and in the winter it is quite a place of re- 
sort for tourists who desire to escape the rigors of a Northern 
winter. The olive-trees, by the way, remind me that I here met 
a combination of amazing stupidity in the person of one of the 
local guides* lie was a pleasant amiable fellow, with the usual 
parrot-like lore which distinguishes many of his fraternity. An 
affirmative^ or what a lawyer would call a leading question to 
these professional guides is snre to be met with a conlinnative 
answer, and when this is mixed up with the information which 
they have acquired and make a business of relating to every new 
comer, with, perhaps, no idea whatever of its bearing, it becomes 
particularly entertaining. As an instance, our guide informed 
UB that the old olive trees which wc saw were there ** since the 
time of the Venetians," from which everything in this old place 
seems to date. I asked him how long ago that was, wdiich puz- 
zled him very much, and he finally gave it np. I qnizzingly 
suggested fifteen or eighteen years^ and he returned an eager 
** yes,-' which showed how limited was his knowledge, and how 
eager he was to please. Thinkingj perhaps, that he had not un- 
deritood me, I pnt the question again in various forms, until I 
ItMfEne fully satisfied that the fellow had no compreheosion 
whatever of time. 

In the older parts of the town of Corfu one can get a good 
idea of the domestic economy and methods of the primitive 
Ghneeks. All of the utensils are of the most antiquated pattern ; 
wine and olive oil is carried about in goatskins similar to the 
water skins which I described in one of my letters from India. 
Down at the wharves, where I saw oil being poured into hogs- 
heads for exportation, instead of lightering these casks ofif to the 
ships, which lie at anchor some distance from the shore, they 
simply roll them overboard and tow them off with a row-boat, oil 
being lighter than water. Olives and olive oil seem to be a chief 
article of commerce throughout this whole country. All tl\e way 
up the eastern side of the Italian peninsula, for hundreds of miles, 
olive-groves are thickly planted, and tlieir gnarled and twisted 
trunks give evidence of great age. Indeed, I think the olive-trees 
of Eastern Italy can take the palm for growing in the most fan- 
tastic forms and shapas. It is a common thing to see one side de- 
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cayed so that it is more like a alab than a tree, and this thin,, shriv- 
elled, one-sided thing is filled with knots or rather knot-holes, eo 
that it looks like a piece of perforated paper on a large scale, yet 
the tops seem to flourish and hear good crops. In one instance I 
saw wliere a tree had positively grown itself inside oat ; that ia, 
had warped and twisted a hrge portion of the tinuik so that what 
was originally the inside of the tree was now npon the outside, 
while the bark had exchanged places and was growing on the 
concave surface, with only a narrow slit to admit the light and air, 
and innuuibersof instances the trees had grown themselves out of 
tlieir original centre of gravity, taken a new start at right anglea, 
wasted away until the substance of the wood in the trunk would 
no longer support tlie branches, and st&ne columns had been built 
to support them at the point where the large limbs began to 
branch off. 

Many travellers from India to Europe disembark at Brindisi 
and make a short Italian tour, completing tlie rest of their journey 
by rail, and do a little sight-seeing in Italy. The railway along 
the easteiTi coast leads directly up to Venice, which, aside from 
Rome, is probably the most interesting and most frequented city of 
Italy. Founded soon after the fall of the Koraan empire upon 
a number of small i&lands in a lagix^n at the head of the Adriatic, 
it gradually prospered and developed until the necessity for a 
constitutional form of goveninient was felt, and in the year 697 
the fij*st Doge, or President, was elected. For eight lriujdre<l 
years it continued to grow and prosper, notwithstanding occiisional 
wars and reverses, and during the fifteenth century was tlie grand 
focus of the entire commerce of Europe, and indeed of the world. 
Tlie city of Venice proper nnnitered 200,0(J0 inbabitantu, po&- 
Beesed 300 sea-going vessels with 8,000 Bailors, and 3,0*>0 smaller 
craft with 17,000 sailors, as well as a fleet of war-galleys manned 
by 11,001) men. In the sixteenth century the power of Venic 
however, began to decline, and its commerce was gradually suf 
eeded by that of the Portuguese, in consequence of the discoveT^ 
of the Cape of Good Hope route to India. Still for two hur**^"^^' 
years longer Venice continued to exercise a considerable inll i 
thr«^>ughout Europe, but from this time forward her {xmu 
practically ceased, and for the past two hundred vf^r^ ^i 
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been cLieflj interesting ivom the recollections of what she once 
was, and her peealiaritiui; of « it nation and architecture* Situated 
on numerous islands with water conimmiication between them, 
tliere are few or no etreeti^i, everything being conveyed by water. 
In all Venice there is hardly a conveyance other than boats, and 
the few streets are ehort, unimportant, and simply passage-ways 
for focit-passengers. 

The principal business centre of the city is the Piazza San 
Marco, or Plac*e of St. Mark, a space perhaps six hundred feet 
long by three hundred broad, around and near which are sittiated 
the public buIldingH and principal shops. At its eastern end is 
the celebrated church of St. Mark, to me the most interesting of 
the eights of Venice. It is an extensive and venerable old pile, 
covering, with its various parochial edifices, several acres. The 
church it&elf is a mass of rich marbles of various colors, inter- 
spersed with poq>hyry, alabaster, and other costly stones. Tlie 
tloor is paved in mosaic, with millions of fi*agments of the same 
material wrought in elaborate patterns, with here and there even 
more costly etoTies, such as jasper, amethyst, cornelian, and mala- 
chite interspersed. The walls and arclies are covered with mosaic 
pictures, wrought with tiny cubes of many- colored glass, repre- 
senting various scenes in sacred history, while the higli altar is a 
mass of artistic work in gold, silver, and precious stones, a de- 
scription of which alone %vould re(pure a chapter, perhaps a vol- 
ume. Tlie smoke of the candles upon the altar and the incenso 
burnt during the ceremonies of eenturiea, have darkened all this 
splendid work, and given the whole interior a dark, even dingy 
look, and it is only when the church is lighted up during festival 
times that it appears at its best. We were fortunate in witness- 
ing one of these services, a?id when the long procession of white- 
robed priests, with their Cardinal, slowly made the circuit of the 
ehurcli, bearing gaily colored banners, around which the smoke of 
the burning incense curled in gracefid clouds, I could not but 
think that the Koinan C*athoIic Church knew best how to make 
an impression upon the mass of humanity which instinctively 
geeks some method of worshipping the Infinite. Whether the 
conditions under which I have seen St. Mark have anything to do 
with mj impression or not I cannot say, but it eoems to me die 
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most interestirig gtmcture of the kind I have ever vigitatl. St 
Peter's, at Kome, Is masBively wonderful ; the Cathedra] of Milan 
is an incarnation of beauty ; St. Sophia, at Constantinople, Notre 
Darae, of Paris, and Westminster Abbey, in London, all hare 
their historical and architectural features of interest, but it re- 
mains for old San Marco to chann me into a brown etndy, and 
giunnion up visions of the past in which I lose myself- For a 
thonsand years this old edifice baa looked down npon the Piazza 
of St. Mark and the grand spectacles of which it has been the 
scene- A Inindred Doges have worsiiippcd before its altars, and 
generation after generation of proud Venetians has flourished 
and passed away while yet Venice was mistrees of tlie world* 
Tliese and kindred thoughts were passing through my mind da- 
ring one of my visits to the old pOe, when I witnessed an incident 
that I caunot forbear describing. A gentleman holding a little 
fair-haired girl npon his lap sat listening to tlie music, A de- 
crepit old beggar-woman approached and stretching out her witli- 
ered hand to the little girl asked for alma. The child in turn 
appealed to her father, who gave her some money which ghe laid 
in the old woman's hand. Just at that instant a ray of sunlight 
streamed down through an upper window, lighting np tlxe group 
and falling full upon the face of the little girl, making it aa mdiAiit 
as that of an angel. The old woman stood for a moment looking 
steadfastly into the fair young face, and then suddenly 
the child's loands, kissed tliem and liobbled away to the door aa fa 
as her decrepit old limbs could carry ber^ never stopping to solicit 
otber strangers wbo were near. The scene, in some of its 
tures was remarkable and most impressive— the contrast betv 
the little child jni?t entering this life and the feeble old wonu 
so near the end ; the sunlight streaming in tvom the high window 
lighting up the scene and making the white smoke of the freahlj 
burnt incense eeem luminous and blue, and etherealizing even ■ 
very dust which floated in the air; while the blended muaio of 
die organ and men's strong voices, as tJiey chanted a grand old 
aiithem^ went swelling up to the roof, and then, as if unable to 
find Foonn came echoing down on the farther aide* I do ool 
know that I can describe it in words, but I shall not eoon foi^ 
the pictni^ and its setting. 
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From Venice to Florence by rail over the mountain chain of 
the Apenninetj is a pleasant journey of some eight or nine hours 
over one of the most pictiirestiue of routes, in a distance of thirty 
milcB there is more costly railway engineering than I have ever 
before seen in the same space* Within tliis distance tliere arc 
forty-five tminels, and the spaces intervening between those are a 
succession of substantial stone bridges or heavy rock-cuttings, 
which must have cost an immense sum of money. ^ Florence is a 

idelightful little city, situated in the valley of the Arno, and 

Icontaining treasures of art which are worthy of years of study. 

■Another eight hours brings us to Kome, around which centre 
more associations of historical intei'est than belong to any other 
city on earth. The massive ruins which remain fill the beholder 
with wonder, and the beautiful specimens of the sculptor's art 
which still exist are so perfect that the sculptors of all the world 

.come here to study, and seek in vain for inspirations which will 

t^qnal them. 

One good thing wliich the Popes of Rome have done is to 
expend the revenues of the Ohurch for tlie past two c-enturies in 
pmiihasing and collecting ^vithin the walls of the Vatican a nm- 
seum of art-treasures that is unequalled elsewhere in the world ; 
it has cost untold suras, but the money might have been spent in 
a more foolisli way — at any rate, it has made my stay in Rome a 
most enjoyable one. En poMant^ I happened to be in both 
Venice and Rome during the Carnival; I saw its beginning m 
t]»e Piazza of St. Mark, and its ending on the Corso at Rome* 
During the montli preceding Lent the Italians of all classes go in 
jfor a good time, and during tlio last ten days, are apparently be- 
mde themselves with merry-making. An opera has been named 
in honor of the Carnival of Venice, and the scenes on the Corso 
at Rome have been described by abler pens than mine each year 
for so long that the ** memory of man runneth not back '* to the 
beginning ; so I will onJy mention the leading features. During 
the last few days the festivities are organized by tlie Carnival 

^Committee on Arrangements ; " processions of maskers in fancy 
es take place every afternoon along the Coi'so (the principal 
business street), while every other day races between riderless 
L>rfleB take place. This is one of the principal features of the 
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Carnival ; the pavement is covered with soft earth, and a half 
dozen or more fine horses without riders, saddles, or bridles, ; 
turned IcMjse at one end of a long street and spurred on by prickli 
balls, which are fastened by strings to a girth-strap, so that thej 
will swing against tlie legs of the horse as he runs ; they are nrge 
at the top of thoir speed for a distance of a mile or nioi'e, tlie'' 
foremost at the goal i^eeeiving a prize of greater or less value* 
There is no barrier to separate the horses from the mass of people 
which line the street on either side, and when the horses run well 
together the space is too narrow and serious accidents occur. The 
many balconies along the Corse are gaily decorated during Car- 
nival time, and ai*e tilled with spectators of the festivities, places 
frequently commanding a high rent. During the tirst three days 
of the festivities ** comfit'' throwing is largely indulged in, and 
the last night an ilhiniination takes place, every person carry in jfJ 
a wax taper which he strives to keep alight, at the same time en^ 
deavoring to extinguish that of his next neighbor ; this makes 
deal of fun, and tlie effect of thousands of tapers gleaming from ' 
every point through the long street is very picturesque* 



CITEON AND MACABOXt. 

Citron and macaroni are Italian products; therefore I 
the reader will take no exception to my coupling Italy — she of the 
sunny skies and the cradle of the arts — with tlte pro^c iteuifrj 
above mentioned. People buy and use ^* leghorn citron,*' andg' 
when I came to Leghorn, I natin*ally expected to see it growing 
there, and post myself upon this article from beginning to end 
But when I came to incpiire for citron on the tree, it was nowher 
to be found, and my visit to the manufactories developed Uie fac 
that the citron, a species of lemon, or the lemon, a spec^ea 
citron, is chiefly grown in the islands of Sardinia and Copbic 
where it is gathered, cut into halves, placed in salt, picklod, and 
shipped in casks to Leghorn, the principal p^i^int of preparatioB 
for use. As the citrons arrive in Leghorn, they kxyk like yvrf 
large lemons, with a tremendously thick rind, and very little Bn\*- 
stance inside of it* From the time they are cut tlicy remain 
the salt pickle, say thirty days, and are tough, leathery, bitter^ i 
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anythmg but agreealile to the taetc. They are then placed in a 
huge boiler, wherein, for from one and a half to two hours, they 
are boiled tender. The &eeds and pithy matter in the centre ai^ 
then scooped out and tlirown away, and the rind is put to soak in 
water slightly sweetened. This extracts a portion of the salt 
which it has received in the pickle, and imparts a slightly saccha- 
rine flavor. The next day it is taken out of the tirst solution and 
placed in a second ; the next day in a tliird ; the next in a fourtli ; 
tlie next in a fifth, and the next iu a sixth ; each of these solu- 
tions being a degree sweeter than the former, and by this time it 

^has lost all the salt flavor and has become quite sweet. It is then 
ailed up for a sliort time in very heavy syrup, from whence it 
is taken out and placed in flat baskets, piled on racks in warm 
KK>ms, and left to dry and crystallize. Here it remains six or 
eight hours, when it is ready for packing, and is put up in the 
usual thin wooden boxes, in which shape it is familiar to all gro- 
cers. Here again, however, fashion in t]'ade is exhibited ; for the 
English market it is packed in half boxes, for the German market 
in quarters, and a portion of each style is sent to America, 
emon and orange peel is prepared and packed to a limited extent 

"in tlie same way. In short, citron may be roughly described as 
the thick peel of a species of lemon, pickled to exti-act its bitter 
flavor and absorb the oil, boiled to make it tender, saturated with 
white sugar syrup to make it palatable, and in tliis shape it con- 

Rttitutes one of the ingredients of the plum puddings and wedding 
cakes of the world. So much for leghorn and its citron. 

Now for Naples and its macaroni. Naples is probably better 
known from its contiguity Uj Mount Vesuvius and Pompeii than 
from an V other cause, but it deserves to be known for itself. Beau- 
tif ully situated on a hillside, sloping up from the shores of a lovely 
bay — indeed, now that I recollect, Naples is celebrated for its 
ftuty — with a clhnate probably as perfect as it is possible to find, 
and in the centre of a fertile district which grows wheat, wine, 
oils, and fruits in profusion, there are few places more favorably 
situated, either for commerce or residence, than Naples. A quaint 
old place it is, too, with its narrow streets and tall houses of six 
or seven stories, all of wlucl* seem to swarm with population to 
tlieir very roofs. Flocks of goats, which pasture in the surround' 
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ing country, are driven backward and forward each night and 
morning throngh the streets, in order that they may be milked 
before tlie eyes of milk conBtinierSj who are her© evidently anti- 
adiilterationists, and do not believe that water added to the natural 
product improves the quality. Here and there, in gheltered nooka^ 

, public writers may be seen, writing out epistles for those who are 
unable to write for themselves (and they comprise by far the 
larger portion of the community), 

A hand-organ playing on every block explains to an Amerimu 
where all the band-organ players in America come from, and 
various other novel sights and sounds gi-eet one at every turn- 
Beautiful shops for the sale of tortoise-shell, lava, and coral abound, 
for Naples is the gi-eat depot for these articles ; and glove mann* 
faetorieSj where are manufactured most of the cheaper brands of 
** Paris kid gloves,'' are everywhere to be seen. Tlie streets are 
paved with large blocks of lava fi'om Vesuvius, which just around 
the point of the bay, some eight or ten miles off, rears itB massive 
cone Beveral thousand feet high, and from the crater at the top 
continually sends forth a column of steam and smoke, which is very , 
enggestive of the mass of fii*e beneath. Oo the other side, at the 
foot of tlie mountain, lies Pompeii, with its streets and houieft \ 

, just as they were 1,800 years ago, when they were covered twenty 
feet deep with a mass of stones and ashes from Vesuvius. It ha;i 
gradually been excavated during the last century, until now nearly 
the whole city is uncovered and exposed to ^^ew. The rt*maina 
which have been found furnish material for a most interesting 
study of the liabits of the people of that day and generation. In 
the museum at Naples are preserved the charred renmina of fniiti 
and nuts, and an assortment of different grains and vegetables^ 
of the same varieties and species as are used to tliis day ; twen 
loaves of bread, w liich still perfectly preserve their form, are hure 
to be seen* A bottle is also exhibited containing olive oil in a 
tolerable state of preservation, besides an immense asftortrnent of 
household utensils, works of art, etc. 

But 1 find I am describing everything in and aronnd 
excepting the manufacture of macaroni, the process of v 
aa followa: The hardest and flintiest varieties of wli. 
eelected) first washed, and then thoroughly dried in the son. 
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wheat is then coarsely groTind and run through an immense revolv- 
ing fiieve to separate tlie starch from the brau and iiititj portions. 
It ifi then sutjcessively passed tlirongh a series of fik hand-sieves, 
each a little finer than that preceding, for the purpose of separating 
the flinty portion from the bran. This apparently shnple process 
requires considerable skill and a certain knack, which it takea 
time to acquire. The motion which is given to the sieves by the 
fiifters is half rotary and half np and down, with an mdescribablo 
side motion, which I can only characterize as " boomerang," for it 
throws tlie mass wliich is being sifted in an opposite direction to 
that taken by the sieve. Every few nnnutcs each sifter pauses 
and skims off the bran wldch has worked to the top and centre 
of tlie sieve, and after tliese various manipuliitions there remains 
a clean, flinty farina, known as semolina. This is then mixed 
with warm water into a stiff dough, and this dough is thoroughly 
kneaded by means of a long prism-like, Lard-wood lever, so 
adjusted that the spring of the timber may be utilized in alter- 
nately raising and depressing it upon the mass of dough, which 
is thus pressed and kneaded into the required consistency. It is 
rather amusing to see two or tliree men sitting on the end of 
this lever and bobbmg up and down, so as to throw their weight 
at one instant on the lever, bringing it down into the dongh 
and then allowmg it to spring up again, m order that it may be 
brought down in a new place* After this kneading lever has been 
paeeed over a mass of dough the latter resembles a huge cake of 
chocolate, or rather a cake of maple-sugar, which has been nm 
into the mold known as *' chocolate style.'' After it has been thua 
mixed and kneaded for about one hour, the dough is put into presses 
Mith perforated bottoms, and pressure being applied, it comes out 
through these holes in the shape known to us as macaroni. At 
this stage of the process it is, of course, soft and flexible, and in 
order to keep the various little strings of dongh from sticking to- 
gether, it is constantly fanned by a boy, in order that the current 
of air thus made may slightly dry the outside of the strings and pre- 
vent them from sticking together. It is then cut off and himg on 
racks or frames made of bamboo, to dry. As it hangs on the 
frames the different pieces are of unequal length, and a boy passes 
rapidly over them, wringing off the longer ends so as to make them 
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nniforni in tliat respect Tlie drying has to be done in the ebade 
and in a place not exposed to the wind, as, if dried too quickly, or 
if the gJender pieces were blown against one another, they wonld 
be apt to break. When sufficiently dry, it is removed fi*om the 
frames and packed in boxes^ sneh as are familiar to all grocerft. 

The different sizes are made by changing the movable bottoms 
of tlie press and employing different sized perforations. I also 
forgot to say that each of these perforated boles has a cure or 
centre aronnd which the dongh has to pass, and this prodnoes the 
hollow which is a chai^acteristic of macaroni. The reason for this 
arrangement is, if the macaroni were made solid, it would take 
very long to dry when Inmg upon racks, and, also, wdien dried, it 
woidd be very difficult to cook it without a great deal of biuling, 
and impossible to do so uniformly* So important is this con- 
sideredj and so defective do the Italians regard the product if 
not thus perforated^ that a proverb has arisen in Italy to the effect 
that " a foolish person is like macaroni without any hole in it," 

Vennicelli is made fi*om the same material and in the same 
way as macaroni, except that it is not hollow, it being so small that 
it is neither practicable nor necessary to make it so. 

Tbe cooking of macaroni in Kaples is a feature whidi alai de- 
serves description. I here, for t\\^ first time, understood why 
Italians are so fond of this dish, and why it has never attained \ 
very large consumption in America. It is because tliey knot! 
how to cook it so as to make it palatable, while we do not 
majority of American cooks put a quantity of macaroni in cold^ 
water and let it half soak, half bt»il for an indefinite time* 
until it is a watery, doughy mass. Then they throw some euftj 
cheese crmnbs on top of it, put it in a dish, place it in aa] 
oven and bake it until the top is thoroughly crusted and toii|Bph. 
As a contrast to this, the Neaptditans place the macaroni in boil* 
ing water, boil it for twelve to fifteen minuter, when it is tendc 
but yet slightJy elastic, and there is no danger of one piece stick- 
ing to another. The water is thej\ y>oui'ed off, and if to be i 
**au gratin,'' a little hard^dry cheese is ffraied and not cmlyl 
sprinkled over it, but thoroughly mixed through it, so that tlie 
ilavor of tlie cheeee is to be found at tbe bottom as well as at the 
top of Uie di&h, and a lump of butter or a trifle of fine 
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oil 19 al&o added, togetlier with a little salt It ir tlien placed 
in the oven, baked for a moment, until a slight film forms on 
top of the dish; then a trifle more cheese is gmted npon the 
Burfaee ** for limks/' and it is replaced in the oven and baked 
qnickly for a few minutes nntil the top has a rich, hrown ap- 
pearance, and it is then ready for the table. Tlie way in which 
Neapolitans, however, oftener prepare their macaroni— atid which 
I greatly prefer — h that known as d Ui NeajMditume, It is boiled 
in the same manner as above described, i>ut instead of serving 
with cheese, a rich eauee eomposed of the gravy or jnices of 
meat is mixed with it, and it is then slightly browned in an 
oven as above* Instead of gravy or juices they sometimes use a 
tomato sauce in tlie same manner, and sometimes a combination 
of the two is employed. To my taste, either of the above makes 
a most agreeable dish, far snperior to that prepared with cheese. . 
If Americans will try macaroni A to Neapolitaine^ I tliink the 
consumption of this palatable and wholesome ai-ticle of food wiU 
ho largely increased. 



A GLIMPSE AT SPiVIN IN 1ST7, 



From Marseilles I went to Barcelona by sea, and found it a 
considerable city, possessing largo manufacturing industries, and» 
indeed^ much more business-like in appearance than anything I 
had expected to see in Spain. From Barcelona I proceeded by 
r;u] tt» Valencia, passing through TaiTagona and a number of other 
inconsiderable places along the coast. Valencia, as most readers 
know, is a port of considerable importance for the export of or- 
angea, and for many miles before reaching the city the railway 
passes throngh a series of orange groves, which are most beautiful. 
At this time (March) the trees were covered with ripe fruit, and 
ot^casionally also the ground beneath, where they hatl fallen. In- 
deed, they seemed so plentiful that in many places they were 
liardly considered worth gathering. I need not touch upon the 
jonrney from Valencia to ilalaga, or my mipressions of that place, 
as they are embodied in my description of raisins. From Malaga 
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I proceeiled to Cadix by way of Gibraltar, stopping at that famous 
place long enough to visit the fortilieationa which have each a 
world-wide reputation, I must confess that I was somewhat did* 
appointed in these, as I had formed an idea that it was an ahnost 
wholly inacceBBible rock rising abruptly from tlie water and brist- 
ling with cannon at every point In point of fact, it is nothing 
of the kind ; a narrow, flat neck of land mns out from the Spaniah 
coa&t, ending in a pmmontory or knob of higher ground, and, while 
one side of it is exceedingly rocky and precipitoue, the other is 
quite accessible, has considerable soil and vegetation, and up^n 
this side has sprung up a small city of, perhaps, 15,000 or 20,000 
inhabitants, whose chief business consists in sujiplying the wants of 
shipping, as well as of the garrison and the families of the officers 
who reside there ; like all English colonies, it has good roads and 
pleasant gardens. There has also been quite a trade done from 
this place in smuggling goods Into Spain, principally tobacco, but 
Tinder the recent treaty agreements with England, Gibraltar is no 
longer a free port, and a hea\^ English duty is im]x*sed upon to- 
bacco landed here, much to the chagrin of the adventurers who 
made a living by evading the Spanish revenue. The galleries cat 
into the rock on the precipitous side, which have so long been 
considered a wonder of the world, are really very extensive and 
cm'ious, although they are not esteemed so formidable in modem 
warfare as the recently constnicted batteries lower down along 
the water-front. It is upon these that the attention of tlie British 
Government has been directed of late years, and here is where 
the heaviest guns are mounted* These are not^ perhaps, more 
than fifty to one hundred feet above the water, while tlu>fie in the 
galleries are far up upon the cliffs^ at various altitudes ranging 
from eight hundred to twelve hundred feet* The most impor- 
tant of the rock'Cut galleries were constructod by the British in 
the beginning of this century, but certain of them date back to 
a much earlier period, some even having been constructed, it 
is said, by the Moors during their occupation of Spain. The 
neck of land connecting Gibraltar proper with the main land i* 
jointly occupied by British and Spanish troops, with a noutml 
ground, perhaps half a mile wide, between them, Tlw Scimiti 
wlii<;h here sejiarate Europe from Africa look, perhapa, five or mi 
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miles wide, although at their narrowest part — between Europa 
Point and Cape Centa — the distance is really fifteen miles. 

From Gibraltar to Cadiz is ahoiit eighty tniles, or Bay eight 
hours' run by the little coasting steamers which ply regularly be- 
tween Malaga and Cadiz, calling at Gibraltar, The city of Cadiz, 
viewed from the sea, presents a mure btrikiiig and picturesipie 
appearance than any city that I have seen, not even excepting 
Constantinople* Being sitnated npon a low neck of land project- 
ing out into the sea, it seems to rise abruptly from the water, 
and the tall, white houses, with their many cupolas^ interspersed 
here and there with a gilded dome, present a dazzling appearance 
that one does not soon forget. On landing, the illusion is dis- 
pelled, however, m there is a sameness about the appearance of 
all the streets, and little or nothing to see. Being sitnated at the 
mouth of the Gnadalquivir, Cadiz possesses a considerable import 
and eicport trade, and commercially is one of the most important 
cities in Spain. 

From Cadiz to Seville by rail, via Jerez, is a pleasant railway 
ride of a few hoars, and Seville, I think, is quite the most attrac- 
tive of the Spanish cities I have visited. Most of the streets are 
wide and clean, and the public bnildings many and imposing. 
The old Moorish palace, or ** Alcazar," is being restored in a way 
which gives one a better idea of Moorish architecture even than 
the Alhambra at Granada, and the cathedral at Seville is one of 
the finest in Spain. 

Speaking of cathedrals, one finds them here most imposing 
structures, even in the poorest towns. Tliey are of such magni- 
ficent proportions and appointmenta that one cannot help think- 
ing that tlie people have been impoverished for the purpose of 
building them. It is quite evident that the priestly element ia a 
contHjlling power in Spain. Everj^^here one goes, crosses are seen 
on all sorts of buildings^ both public and private, and at sti'ect- 
comora the images of saints are almost as frequent as are the 
etreet-lamps. I was informed by a resident of Valencia that the 
census of some of tlie principal districts showed one priest to every 
thirty-two iidiabitants, and, while it wonld be, perhaps, unfair to 
say that all tlie troubles which Spain has experienced are due to 
priestly influence, yet it cannot be denied that the priests are a great 
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incubus, and have materially assisted to keep Spain back in the 
inarch of progress which the civilized nations of the world have 
been making dnring the present century. It is but a few months 
since the inHuenee of tlie chui*ch prevented the adoption of a 8j»- 
tern of public education in Spain, and only a few days ago four 
huntheci Spanish Protestants, who had met for worship in a back 
6ti*eet in Cadiz to listen to a sermon from tbeir pastor, were turned 
out of doors by armed policemen and the servic^e prohibited. It 
seems that, according to an artielo of the Spanish Constitution, 
such gatherings are illegal; tliis article forbids every "public dis^ 
play of heretical teaching," **Pmte8tants are not allowed to 
make their places of worship known by any public placards;** 
they are ^* prohibited from worshipping with oi>en door^" and 
they '* may not sing or pray so loud as to be beard in the streets." 
So wide are the powers of repression given by this article^ that it 
would enable the police to seize any copy of the Protestant bible 
w^iich may be exposed for sale, or any literary work the clergy 
may tliink calculated to injure tlie national faith. This, perhaps^ 
is hard for an American to believe, Init^ when in Madrid, I saw ft 
notice for the sale of indulgences publicly posted on the entrance* 
doors of a eliui'ch, together with a notice to the effect tliat all the 
indulgences weixs to be obtained there which were for sale at a 
rival chureh down the street. The state of affairs in Spain to-day 
is another ilhistration of how ignorance and intolerance go hand 
in hand, and it is evident that the opposition to public in ' ' >n 
on the part of the Spanish clergy arises from a fear i y 

woidd not be able to so abnolutely contixtl an intelligent jxiimla* 
tion as an ignorant one, Spain has a glorious climate, a fertile aoil 
on which can be grown almost every product of botli tempefftte 
and tropical climes ; is most favorably dtnated, when geography 
ically considered, for commercial purposes, and yet she is behind 
all the other principal nations of tlie earth. Educated Spaniards 
are chivalrous and hospitable, and second to none in ability aod 
intelligence, but the mass of the people are sadly ignorant, aiwl, 
of course, corresixjndiDgly fanatical and cruel. 

In Valencia I saw placards announcing cock-fighta, " tmder the 
auspices of the society for promoting tlie culture of garni' fowU,** 
and in all the principal cities everybody seemed to be AQtki))ialiiv 
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a great deal of pleasure from the bull fights wliieli were to take 
place on the occa^^ioii of the King^^ vit^it, then near at haud. At 
first I thought I should like to Bee what '" the national amusement " 
waa like, but after conversing with an En^xlish friend who had 
recently witnessed one, I altered raj mind ; the successive disem- 
bowelling of a dozen horses is not a sight that the average Amer- 
ican appreciates, and thiB, with tlie nUitmite elaughterhi^ of rtie 
buU, witli a little more than the usual risk to the butcher, is all 
there is of it. It is to be hoped that, with the onward march of 
intelHgence and civilization, such spectacles will soon cease to be 
esteemed amusements, even in Spain. 

The Spaniards are a liandsome race, the women especially so, 
and their natural beauty is much enhanced by the graceful man- 
tilla or head-dress which it^ almost universally worn. I think I 
never saw so many beautiful women in the same space of time as 
I did during the month I was in Spain. 

Spanish architecture is peculiar, the houses being usually built 
around a square^ open court, which is planted with dwaif trees 
and often beautifully ornamented with flowers ; the door or pas- 
sage-way to the street is usually closed with only an elaborately 
wrought open iron-work door^ if I may be allowed the exj^ression, 
which admits a current of air, and, at the same time, affords pas- 
sers-by a glimpse of charming inteiiors, aiul windows with emiilar 
gnards are almost always left open to admit the air. Walls are 
usually brilHantly whitewashed, which imparts a dazzling whiteness 
to everj^thing that is extremely trying to the eyes, and makes a 
Spanish city often look cleaner tlian it smells. 

Spanish currency is "a delusion and a snare,'' at least to a 
stranger; nDminally the unit of value is the *' real " (about five 
cents), but irally tiiere is no such coin, and the stranger has to 
make his way among a bewildering maze of "cuartos/* "pesetas," 
**dunjs," etc., which strongly try both his temper and his math- 
ematical abilities. 

In Spain eveiybody smokes, even the ladies ** taking a hand " 
at it, and it is no uncommon thing to see a pretty woman, after 
dinner, pull out a cigarette and request a light from her next 
neighbor ; in railway cars, diligences (stage-coaches), etc., it is not 
even considered necessary to ask ladies if they object, and, indeed, 
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the practice may be Baid to be nniversaL Tobacco is a govern- 
ment mouoixily, and (inducUng cigars and cigarettes) ia mantifac- 
tured at immense goA*ernniciit factories, the one at Seville alone 
employing abont four thousand persons, principally women ; plog 
tt>bac€os are^ however, piii-chaeed by the government from our 
Uichmond manufacturers. 



RAiam OULTUEE AND PREPARATION FOR MAREET. 

" Valencia " raisins are grown within a small territory near 
Cape San Antonio, on the eastern coast of Spain, and of which 
Deaia is the shipping pomt. They take their name, however, 
from Valencia, a somewhat larger place, about thirty or forty 
miles to the North. The grapes ai*e the same variety of muscatel 
as that from which the ^* Malaga ■ ' raisins are produced* and when 
ripe, are white or semi-transparent ; they grow in large bunches, 
similar to the "Almeria" grapes, which are exported green Ut 
Ametica, but possess less water tlian the Almeria, and more sm- 
charine matter ; and they also have more of the muscatel flavor. 
The Valencia district, being so much farther north, they cannot 
i*ely upon the necessary length and hitensity of sanehine to cure 
tlie gi*apes in Malaga style, and therefore a different mode is 
adopted • 

"Wlien first picked they are put into a wire basket and dipped 
in a solution of lx>iling lye (in Spanish, l*i}i<i\ for the purpose of 
slightly cracking or shrivctling the skin^ which allows tbemoisturo 
in the grape to dry out faster^ but this also permits the sficchanne 
matter to exude slightly, which accounts for the fact that Valen- 
cia are somewhat more sticky than the Malaga raisins^ Tliey 
are then spread upon mat« made of reeds, called canittoB^ aii4 
these are placed on a piece of level ground known as the secadero^ 
or drying-place, where they are spread out during the daytime^ 
and at niglit put togotlier in pHea of ten mats and covered to abield 
them from rain or dew. In this way the raisins are dried in frain 
five to seven days, when they are put in bafiketa, conveyed to Disnia 
and sold to the shipping merchants there. These baskets are 
made of grassland tlie tare will average abont four and a half per 
oent, of the total weight of the package, but a cnrioua cu^om uf 
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tlie trade is to allow nothing for the tare, and, tberefore, mer- 
chants have to calenlate the price that thej pay aecurdinglj. 
This custom originated many years ago, and has been continued 
down to the present time. The merchant also has to lose, in a 
great degree, the weight of the stems, for, although a portion of 
the raisins drop off the stems in the process of handling and dry- 
mg, yet many of thein remain, and they have to be etripped from 
the stems at the shipping ports, where they ai^ packed in boxes 
con tabling just twenty -eight pounds net, or a quarter of an Eng- 
lish hundredweight. By far the larger portion of the Valencia 
crop goes to England, but the demand for Valencia raisins has 
been rapidly growing in the United States and Canada, until, in 
1875, 5J^3,224 boxes out of a total crop of 1,580,000 were con- 
isumed in the United States. Out of t!ie crop of 1S76, however, 
a larger proportion went to England, owing to the fact that prices 
in Malaga were mucli lower than in Denia, and shipments of 
Valencia raisins to the English market realized better prices than 
those which were sent to the United States. The average pro- 
duction for the last tliree years has been about a milliun and a 
half of boxes, but within ten years has fluctuated between 800,000 
and 1,600,000. 

■ " Mfilaga " raisins are produced within a limited territory in 
the neighborhood of Malaga, some two or three miles farther 
south, and pritieipally along the coast of the Mediterranean, A 
raisin vineyard looks like any other vineyard, except, perhaps, 
that the vinos are pruned closer to the ground, and, consequentlyi 
produce less foliage than those in some other countries. Many 
varieties of grape will not bear this close pruning, but the vine 
which bears the raisin grape has sufficient vitality to throw out 
shoots which bear fruit the same season, and the younger a slioot 
will bear the more perfect the fniit it produces. Thei*e are 
few or no trees in the raisin district, except orange and ohVe 
trees, and these, of course, are cultivated. The first impression 
of an American seeing this country in March, as I did, is that the 
whole of it won 1(1 not be worth a thousand dollars. I have seen 
no country, except, perhaps, the Greek islands, that compares with 
it in a sterile and forbidding appearance. A range of mountains, 
the **" Sierra Nevada, ^^ runs along the coast at a distance of some 
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ten or fifteen miles, and from these jut out a series of spurs or 
foot-hills, upon which tho niisin crop is grown. They are *' all 
lip and down," ttnd, indeed, I believe are onlj available for the 
cultivation of the grape. The grapes begin to ripen about the 
first of August, and, as &<x>n as picked, are convejeil to the drying- 
places, wliich here are called ioklos. These are probably one hun- 
dred feet long by twenty feet broad, paved with clean gravel stonea, 
and sloping toward the west in oixler to have tbe full effect of 
the afternoi^m sun. They are suiTouuded by a low wall, for tlic 
purpose of allowing this space to be covered at night, which is 
usually done with boards, but sometimes with canvas. Several 
of these places are usually ranged side by side. The grapes gen- 
erally remain here for twelve or fifteen days, according to tli© 
weather, being turned from time to thne so as to expose all 
parts of the bunch to the sun, and, when dry, are packed in boxe9 
such as are familiar to ns in the United States. The boices are 
manufactured at largo mills in Malaga, and, together with the white 
paper for packing, are furnished by the merchants to the farmeni, 
who, after litling them^ ship them agam to tho merchants in 
Malaga, 

Tliis brings rae to the consideration of tbe weight of raisins 
in the box. This is absolutely within the control of the nierdiants 
in Malaga, and, in turn, within tliat of the dealers of the United 
States. ^* Those rascally Spanish farmers^' pack neither more 
nor less quantity than what they are ordered to do, and, as abore 
mentioned, the question of having a uniform weight of raisins 
packed in the boxes is wholly within the hands of tlie deji]«;rs in 
the United States. It simply requires concert of action imd t 
demand on the part of the Spanish merchants and AmericiJi 
dealers that all raisins shall be packed so and so, and it will be 
done. A large raisin shipper in Malaga remarked to lue 
when the dealers in New York kicked up a row abont tho 
ter two years ago, the shi pikers in ^lalaga came togi^tlier and' 
resolved that they would not ship umler ten kilos^ or twi ; " 
two and a half pounds. This was adherml to until certain 
porting merchants in New York sent out ex]>licit orders for boxes 
of less weight tlian those, and they either had to fill tliu ordcn 
at the weights named or lose the bttainess* Of course it is to tfas 
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interest of tliese importing merchants to continue tins practice, 
for, as long as the duty is two and a half cents per pound, ami 
they only pay duty on a^ual it^eigM^ they make two and a half 
cents on every ponnd of raisins short in a hox, and supposing 
they only make five cents on every box upon a cargo of thirty 
thousand boxes, it amounts to the nice little aum of $1,500. 
While it is both desirable and feasible to have a uniform quantity 
packed in the boxes, a still greater reform, which is within the 
power of the dealers in tlie United States (and one wdiidi would 
insure the continued jrractice of packing a uniform quantity in a 
box), is the inauguration of the practice of buying as well as sell- 
ing all raisins by weight. I do not believe that the retail mer- 
chants of the United States are so nmxiindful of their own inter- 
ests as to desire to continue the practice of buying an uncertain 
quantity of raisins "by the box,'' when they can buy a certain 
quantity " by the pound,'* nor that they are so foolish as to wish 
to continue figui'ing their margin of profit on an uncertain basis. 
It only remains for them to manifest to the wholesale houses with 
whom they trade their wish to buy their raisins by weujht The 
wholesale merchants in turn will then combine and force the im- 
porting fruit houses, who are alone to blame, into the practice of 
selling by weight. 

I forgot to state that loose muscatels were originally those 
raisins which fell from the stems during the process of drying, or 
were clipped off from the fuller bunches in order tliat all parts of 
the bunch might be exposed to the sun. These at first were sold 
for a lower price, but as they whyq usually large, fine fruit, they 
became very popular, and now fashion in trade is again exempli- 
fied by growers positively having to strip from the stems a con- 
eiderable quantity c»f tine fruit in order to fill the orders for 
** loose muscatels." I alj54> forgot to mention that the experitncnt 
of drying raisins by artificial heat is being tried here, two dryers, 
somewhat on the Alden process, being already in use, and the 
results thus far are quite encouraging. 

After tlie raisins are received from the farmers by the sliip* 
ping houses in ilalaga, they are placed in warehouses and every 
box is overhauled, each layer being turned and inspected and on 
all the better qualities the papers changed, sometimes very ex- 
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pensive lithographed ones being need for packing the finer fruit 
The system of advances to growers is also qnite general, many 
fanne^ra being under contract not to sell their cmp to any other 
than certain ghippers, but on tlie other hand there is always a 
certain amount of stock awaiting sale in Malaga, and slapping 
merchants can, by going thrcmgh this stc»ck, purchase different 
qualities to fill orders as received. Unlike the Valencia crop, the 
Malaga raisins are mostly shipped to the CTnited States, as will 
be seen by the following table, showing the total crop and ship- 
ments for the last four years : 

Sdaaofi SeaiKni S««soti 

1876 77. 1875-70, 1874-75. 187S-71 

United States 1,811,966 856,277 056,318 1,290,277" 

Other oountriei M7.034 671,223 479,588 740,723 

Total... a,259,0OO 1,627,500 1»436,000 1,W57,(X»0 

Most of the best fmit still goes to London (from whence 
originated the terra " I^ondon I.»ayer8 '■ ), but the term ^* American 
fmit," which formerly here meant refuse of the market^ has 
begun to lose its original eignifit*ance, and the United States now 
takes a mnch lai^r quantity of fine fmit than formerly. 

Different houses make up slightly different statistics of ex- 
ports, and the official figures of the United States Consul ma 
quite a different showing from that of any of the statistics whic 
I have seen. This, however, is perliaps inentable, as the diffe 
ent mercantile liouses are not fond of telling their busineea to" 
each otlier, and the records which they make op are in many 
cases estimated. 

OLIVES ANT) OLVTE OIL. 



But few Americans have an idea of the magnittide of the 
bnsineas done in these items, or of the vast extent of countiT 
over which the cultivation of the olive tree extends. In comiiig 
from the East Indies I first saw the olive-tree growing in 
(ireecc, althongh I believe that it flourishes in Asia Minor and 
also throughout a considerable portion of Syria and Pal6stitii». 
Throughout nearly the whole of Italy the olive is a chief 
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and in Spain I saw hitndreds of tliouRands of acres covered with 
this beautiful tree. It ia also grown th a eoiisiderahle extent in 
the South of France, and indeed, it may be said that from Tur- 
key in Asia to Spain, over a strip of country iwo thousand miles 
long and three or four Imndred miles wide, it h ahnost the only 
tree that fiourisltes. In general size and appeai-ance it is some- 
what like an apple tree, and an olive grove seen at a distanee 
looks like an apple orchard. More close, however, the appearance 
is different. The leaf ia long and slender, somewhat like a wil- 
low leaf, and the branches, although not quite bo slender and 
bending as those of the willow, are much more so than those 
of the apple tree. The eolor of the leaf is a grayi^h green, 
especially on the under side, and wdien a breeze is blowing, the 
leaves tnm upward like those of a poplar tree, makinj^ one side 
of the tree appear quite different in color from the other. The 
tmnks of the older trees have a strange propensity to grow 
into fantastic shapes, and they appear to be constantly decaying 
in partSj but this decay ie replaced by new giowth. They are 
carefully and closely pruned, and it is quite common both in Italy 
and Spain to see all tlie limhR of an old tree cut away in order to 
produce a young and fresh growth, upon wliich the fruit is much 
finer than that grown on the older branches. Raised from the 
seed, it takes about five or six years before the trees begin to 
bear, and about twenty years before they arrive at maturity and 
pnxluce a full crop ; after this, however, they last for hundreds 
of years. 

Table olives are pickled while green, and are placed at once 
in a brine, or lye, usually made of salt water and wood ashes* 
In about eiglit days they are ready for use, but may be kept in 
the brine an indefinite time without injury. Sometimes the 
brine is changed, however, two or three times, each time being 
^ made a little weaker. 

The olives destined for producing oil are allowed to remain 
on the tree until they are ripe, at which time they are of a dark 
purple color, and the meat quite soft and pulpy. These usually 
drop off the trees of their own accord, and being picked up, are 
carried to the press-house, where they are placed together in pUes 
and allowed to remain from ten to twenty days. This softens 
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them still more, and they are then ground under heavy stone 
rollers until thoroughly crnshed. Small portions of tliis pulpy 
matter are then placed in envelopes of coarse bagging, which are 
laid up in piles under a s(a*ew-press, and the screw being brought 
down, the oil and juice exude and run down in a purple stream 
into a reservoir beneath. The oil being lightest, rises to the top, 
and is drawn oflF into receptack*B provided for it. After the first 
pressure the envelopes are taken from tlie press^ moistened with 
hot water, again placed imder the press and squeezed until no 
more oil can be extracted, but the oil obtained from this last pres- 
sure is kept separate, and is not esteemed so highly as that first 
extracted. The oil as it runs from the press is ne<^essanly quite 
crude, containing nmch sediment; different countries, and different 
districts, even, producing oil of different flavor and quality. It is 
usually refined by the manufacturer by straining it through layers 
of cotton cloth, and also in some places by means of charcoal fil- 
ters. 

But little has been done, however, cither in Italy or Spain, the 
great oil-producing countriea, in the way of completing the refin- 
ing pix>ee68 and packing the oil in bottles for foreign consumption. 
It is usually shipped in largo casks to Marseilles and Bordeaux, 
where refining and packing is a large business, amounting in Bor- 
deaux to probably 150,000 to 200,000 cases of fine oil j>er year. I 
could obtain no statistics of the exports from Marseilles, but it iB 
probable that the quantity exceeds that sent from Bordeaux ; the 
quality, however, does not stand as high, owing to the fact that the 
Marseilles manufacturers have always endeavored to funiiah a low- 
priced article, while those at Bonleaux sought chiefly to deal in the 
better qualities. Hence the fact tliat the Bordeaux brands arc much 
more highly esteemed in Anierica than those which come from 
Marseilles. Probably three-fourths of all the olive oil bottlcil in 
Bordeaux comes from Italy, while about one-fourth is pro<luced in • 
France. Little or none comes from Spain, notMrithstandtng the 
vast quantity pr«>dnced there. Where it all goea is a myttcrr, 
but large (pmntities are consumed in Spain, where it in used fur 
burning, cooking, and even lubricating purposes, besides quit© 
supplanting butter as a table article. Indeed, in all oil-prodoeinj; 
oountries, butter, as an article of table cousumplion, ii of qaiu* 
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Becondary importance. This at firet^ to an American, seems quite 
singular, but one soon becomes accustomed to olive oil, aud as fond 
of it as tlie natives themselves. I do not know why it is that 
Americans generally consume so little of it, unless it be that they 
are so dosed with castor and cod-liver oils for medicine that the 
very name of oil becomes disagreeable to them. Certainly the 
vegetable product, olive oil, compares favorably in cleanliness and 
healthfulness with the animal product, butter, and the dislike 
which gome people entertain for it is wholly the result of education. 

As above stated, the bottlers in Bordeaux buy the oil in large 
casks in a partly refined condition, and complete the process, 
which requires considerable experience and great care* Different 
Ixittlers prothice oil of slightly *lifferent flavorj by blending the 
products of diiferent sections of country, and considerable scope 
is afforded in this direction. As a rule^ the French oil is most 
highly esteemed, but some of the finer Italian oils (from Tuscany) 
are probably as good as any in the world. The term " Virgin 
Oilj" however, is applied exclusively to the finest quality of 
French production. 

The green olives put up for table use by the Bordeaux bottlers 
are of several different varieties. The large Spanish olives, 
known to us as *' Queen Olives," are known to the trade as " Gor- 
dalles." These, by tlie way, are quite a distinct variety from the 
other olives grown in Spain, known as '' Manzanillas,'' which are 
used for making oil, the *' Gordalles " having much more meat 
but less oil. The smaller olives put up in Bordeaux are princi- 
pally of French growth, and are knov^Ti as *' Ammellcaux " and 
" Verdalles." The ** Verdalles " have a strong, full flavor, and 
are much used for gauces, to be served with meats, while the 
"Ammellcaux" have a little more oil and less flavor. There is 
also a third variety, known as ** FichoUes," similar to the *'Am- 
melleaux " in character, but larger and longer, *' Olives farcies " 
are, as most grocers know, olives stuffed witli either anchovies or 
capers. As a rule, the American ti'ade prefers the " Queen 
Olives,*' on account of their size and fine appearance; but in 
Europe the smaller olives are quite generally preferred on account 
of their flavor and the finer texture of the meat. 

Tlie season for making oil lasts about eix months, say from 
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October to April, varying somewhat in different eountries. That 
made dtiriDg the first two ciontlis is not as good as the quality 
produced later, being green in color, and so cloudy (** louche,'- in 
tlie vernacular of the trade), that no amount of refining can make 
it brilliant. And this quality also becomes rancid quicker than 
the finer oiL As a rule, the more thoroughly oil is refined and 
the less trace of fruity sediment there is left in it, the better it 
will keep. Oil should never be exposed to the heat or sun, and 
consequeutly the show window of a grocery store is about aiS bad 
a place to keep it in as can be found. Manufacturers find tlmt it 
keeps best in a cool, dry place, and the larger the quantity to- 
gether in bulk, the Instter. Large earthen jars are used to sotne 
extent for this purpose, and the larger manufacturers and dealers 
frequently dig huge cisterns in the gro^md, known as *^ PiJes^^ 
which are carefully cemented and then filled witli oil, some of 
them holding many thousands of gallons. 

There are doubtless many other points connected witli thk 
subject which would bo interesting if I could think of thenu but 
I have just jotted down, in a somewliat disjointed way, all Umt 
have occurred to me as I wrote. It was said of Jloraoe Greeley 
that his first contributions for the press, although cmde, wero 
attractive, because of their freshneas and vigor, and I am there- 
fore emboldened to send what I ara well aware is a crude prodoo- 
tion, relying upon my grocer's eyes having seen, and my pen 
having recorded, what may be of interest to the members of the 
guild. 



6HKBRT — rrS MANXTFACmJKB, TREATMEKT, AND CHAltlCTEJtUSTKS. 

If there is one thing more than another which has anrpriiied 
me during my present trip, it has been to find how woefully igno- 
rant I was of the whys and the wherefores tHiDueoted with many uf 
the different staples in which I have bc*en dealing for years, and in 
regard to which I had professed t*» l>e an oracle, giving advint and 
affording information which I now find, in most instancea^ I was 
not qualified to give. Indeed, X think, aa a rule, tJi© averaKi 
grocer knows less about the origin of the gootls in wl ' ' df^U 
than almost any other cla^s of merchants. Per hap i i ue to 
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the fact that grocers handle a great variety of articles from many 
different couiitrieft, and, bejsides, are usually self-made laeHj who 
have Ijeen deeply ubsorhed m the struggle for a livelihtjod, and 
have hiid their nu&es kept, ad it were, so close to the business 
grindatone that they have never had much chance to investigate 
the pedigi'ee of tlie articles in which they deal- A trip around 
tlie world, such ati I have taken, teaches a man something about 
these things, and also geography, toleration, and his own unimpor- 
tance in the great planet we live on. I have learnt something 
during my trip in all of these respects, and I trust that in tlie 
future I shall he not only a better merchant, hut also a better 
citizen than before. 

One of the things in which T had professed to he somewhat of a 
connoisseur was sherry wine, but, when I came to Spain, I found 
nearly everything about it new and interesting. Jerez, or Xeres, 
fi*om whence the name sherry is derived, the great centre of this 
trade, is situated about thirty miJes in the interior fiom Cadiz, 
the shipping port, and here, witliin a Urn i ted district, perhaps ten 
miles 8»|nare, of hilly, rolling country, are grown the grapes from 
which tlie true sherry is made, I say true sherry, because a very 
Urge quantity of wine is yearly put upon tlie market, which is 
grown, not only in other districts in Spain, bnt is also manipula- 
ted into slierry at Hamburg from conmaon Gorman wines, and at 
Cette, in France, from the common white wines of tliat comitry. 
Some otJoruig, sweetening and flavoring matter, together with a 
little alcohol, added to the ligbt wines o{ these countries, makes 
a tolerable imitation of the jworer qualities of Jerez wines, and 
vast quantities of this stuff are yearly put upon tlie English mar- 
ket, a considerable proportion also finding its way to America. 
Some very good wines are grown in other districts in Spain, 
wluch find their way to Jerex, and are sold as wines of Jerez 
growth. Some of tliese are excellent wines, perhaps equal, or 
superior in quality, to some of those grown witliin the Jerez dis- 
trict, for there is a considerable difference in the wines grown in 
Jerez proper. As a rule, tlie wine produced on the plains in the 
immediate vicinity of the town is of quite ordinary quality, 
wliile that grown upon the outlying hills, which have a white, 
chalky eoil, known as ^^albariza," is of the finest quality. When 
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the grapes are ripe they are picked and conveyed in panniers^ 
slung up till the backs of mules, to the press-iiouse, where they are 
thrown into hirge wooden vats, known as '* lagares," eight or ten 
feet square and abont two feet deep, slightly raided above the 
ground. 

After l»eing slightly sprinkled with gypsum to prevent exces- 
aive fermentation of the juice, they are here trodden with the 
feet. When sufficiently crushe«i they are &hovelled to one side and 
a fresh layer of grapes is spread over the bottom of the " lagare '' 
and again trodden until cruslied, this being continued until a suf- 
ficient quantity haji^ been accumulated to put under the pres& 
Ilere they are built np in a compact mass, eomewliat the satne as 
pomace at a cider-mill, and a flat wooden slab being placed on 
the top, the screw is brought down with sufficient pressure to ex- 
press the juice. This treading and pressing of the grapes is gen- 
erally done at night, the vintage being a very busy time, usually 
lasting altogether a little more than two weeks. After most of the 
juice has been expelled from the grapes, the stalks are separated 
from the pressed grapes and the skins again subjected to a severe 
liydranlic pressure ; but the prodiict of this pressure is kept separ- 
ate from that first expressed, and is usually distilled into spirits. 
Tlio grape-skins are also sometimes distilled dii^ect and the refu& 
used for fertilizing purposes. 

The juic^ of the grape, or new wine, called ** most/)," yiehied' 
by the first pressure, is first strained and then put into ordinary 
butts or casks liolding abont one hundred and eighteen gallona, but 
only filled to perhaps tliree-fourths of their capacity. This is so 
as to afford room for fermentation. The cmk» are then sent to 
tlie '* bodegas," or wine-cellars in Jerez or the outlying towns 
nearest the vineyarfl, where the bungs are loosened and the wine ifi 
left to ferment. These are really not cellars, but itnmense one-etory 
warehouses built upon a level with the ground and covered! with 
a substantial roof of earthen tiles ; each '* bodega *' has four or 
more aisles, along each of which is ranged a double n»w of casks, 
usually three tiers high. Some of these '*^ bodegas'' are of im- 
mense sisse, holding as many as five or six thousand eiakt, la 
February or ^larch succeeding the vintage, the fermented wioe is 
drawn frot^ its lees into new casks and more or leas grapo ^lirit 
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nsnally added to it ; it now etitere upon a period of development in 
which different suinples of wine from tlie Banio vineyard will turn 
out to be of a totally different character, in the veruacolar of the 
*' bodega " beiug known as " palrnas,'* '' palos cortados," and tlie 
inferior wines as " entro finos" or middling fine, " bastoe," rough 
or coarse, " redondos," round, and " abocados,'' mild. These latter 
are also often described as *'' single, double, and triple raya^,-' whidi 
grades ai*e indicated by one, two, or tiiree lines chalked iipoo the 
butts, these lines representing respectively first, second, and third 
quality. While it is possit^le to note a different eharai^ter in the 
different butts of T\^nes immediately after they are racked from 
the lees, yet it cannot be classified with any degree of certainty 
until after the third year. Those which are classed as " palnias " 
usually develop in the course of time into " amontillado," which, as 
most grocers know, is a pale, dry wine, possessing a sort of ethcr- 
ous flavor. The ** palos cortados^' in course of time become 
** olorosos,"' and are smoother, fuller, and richer in flavor than the 
'* anion tillados," and usually darker in color. 

The devclop!nent and ageing of the finer Jerez wines is usu- 
ally carried on by a system of blending known as *V6t>lera8," which 
in brief consists of drawling off a portion fi'om each cask of the 
older wines and replacing this with the same quantity of newer 
wine of similar character, which soon assimilates with and becomes 
as good as the older wine; in short, the old wme "eats up" the 
new. In this system of building up their stocks lies the chief 
profit of the bodega proprietors, and it enables tlieni to maintain, 
for an indefinite period, nnifomn tj^eaof wines, upon which many 
of them have made a reputation and a fortune. It is only the 
finer wines, however, that are known as " solera'- wines, by far 
the larger quantity shippe^i from Jerez being simply wines of va- 
rious character from three to six years old, blended so m to 
fairly i-ep resent the character of wine ordered. Those are 
frequently branded *' Oloroso," ** Amontillado," etc., in compli- 
ance with instmctions received with the orders, but are in no 
way entitled to these designations, which, of course, are given 
them to make them sell,* it h the old story of strong competition, 
with consequent misrepresentation, and the only sure guide a pur- 
chaser of sherry has, is to deal only with houses that know their 
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business thoroughly, and have a reputation for honesty and relia- 
bility. 

The range of prices here is extraordinary : on© of the largest 
shippers in Jerez assured me that duritig the past season he had 
shipped wine ranging tvoin £W sterling up to £200 per butt uf 
118 gallons, the greater part of his business ranging, however, be- 
tween £30 and £60 per butt. 

All sherry is more or less sweetened before shipmont by tlie 
admixture of a little " dulce " or sweet wine, which i*^ made from a 
different variety of grape — ^the Pedro Jimenez — which is cultiva- 
ted for this purpose. While some dealers both in England and 
tlie United States protend to sell naiural dry sherry, I venture 
the assertion that they cither misrc?preBent or are mistaken ; the 
finest solera wines — ^and I tasted some valued at £300 sterling per 
butt and upward — are naturally so dry that they are unpalatabk 
even to those who are fond of the ''* driest ^' wine ; and two flhii 
pers tokl me that although they frequently received oixiera for dry 
natural wino — the driest tliey liad — their experience in having 
wines rejected for this cause had taught them that a slight blenil 
of dulce was necessary to insure satisfaction to their customers. 

A large portion of the sherry shipped from Jerez id ala 
OoloretL This is done by adding a trifle of *' vino de color,'* i 
veiy dark^ heavy wine made by boiling unfermented *'mii6l'* 
down to one-fifth of its original volume, producing a haaTj^j 
bi-owTi, bitterish syrup (**anjpe'' or "arrope''), which i^^again dilut 
with new wine to a somewhat thiimer consistency, after which it 
is stored away in l>utts to attain age before l^eing used to de 
the color of the paler wdnes as above stated. Katural sherry, 
fieen in the Jerez bodegas, is quite a different article from tlial 
commonly sold ; it is (with the exception of the old wixiea^ whic 
gradually acquire color from the cask) nearly as white aa a Rhin 
\nne ; and, although possessing a more aromatic flavor, is equally 
dry. 

I suppose that a description of the titillations of my palato b| 
the rare old vintages of Jerez would scarcely be sufficiently m% 
esting to tlie reader to justify my describing them in exten^o. I 
have endeavored rather to give facta of interest to the trade 
to touch upon the points which ar^ usually moat promiBeat in 
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tourist's mind, namely, his own personal sensations and experien- 
ces. I will brieriy fltat«, howovcr, tLat I tasted vintages here that 
were three times inj own age, and I must confess that my vener- 
ation for them is less now than hefure I tasted them. I believe 
that a vintage is like a hmiian being; it requires a certain amount 
of time to matnre, after which it begins to deteriorate. There 
is much humbug about very' old wines. The finest wine I tasted 
I in Jerez was an Oloroso, only about ten yearg old. 
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WAYSroE 8CKNE3, TH0F0HT8, AND FANCIES. 



TiTE moment you cross the fi'ontier from Spain to France 
'you begin to realize that you are in a different country. The first 
station in France on tlie international route between Madrid aud 
Bordeaux is Hendaye, where we change from the Spanish to the 
French train, and the contrast is sonietbmg remarkable. The 
railway carriages are newer, brighter, and cleaner; the refresh- 
ments served m the "buffet" quite miexceptionable ; and the 
inspector of tickets when perfoiming his duty gi^eets you with a 
pleasant "liillets. Monsieur, s'ii vous plait!" and after checking 
them returns tliem with a bow and a polite " Merci, Monsieur ! " 
all very different from the treatnient received at the hands of the 
Spanish officials just across the frontier. Our train, too, after it 
Bt&rts for Bordeaux, makes double the average speed that the 
Spanish trains have made, and altogether an American begins to 
feel tliat he is in a civilized country again. 

Bordeaux is a commercial city in which it is quite evident to a 
stranger, from the large lots of goods which are constantly being 
moved, a heavy business is transacted ; but the wholesale merchants 
seem to take things quite easily, going to their offices between eight 
^and nine o'clock, and after working for two or three houris then 
adjourning for *' breakfast," which is here a hearty meal, equivalent 
to the mid-day dinner of the American people, and to this they 
Tisnally devote a couple of hours. After this some of them visit 
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the caf(S8, where more or lees business is transacted over coffee and 
cigars, or perhaps a glass of absinthe or other liqueur. Dominoes 
and cards are Burnetimes brought into play here to while away 
another eoaiple of hours until "'Change" time, when everybody 
dohig a wholesiUe business goes **on H'hange/' Here, for abonl^ 
an hour, buHmese is tntnsacted and iuforuiation acquired^ after 
which some pi-oceed to their offices to finish correspondence, while 
others go to their hutnes, tlie usual dinner hour licing about seve 
o'clock. While there are hard working exceptions to this rule 
the above description fairly represents the life of an aver 
M^holesale nierdiant in France, but the retailers have a tnnch 
liardcr time, their shops being kept open on an average as many 
hours as those of retail dealers in our country, and tlie men not 
only work tliemselvee, but their wives and cbildren work als 
Indeeil female labor in France is quite a feature. Most of tlie' 
sales in retail shops of every branch of trade are made by women, 
and, to their credit be it said, they are, as a rule, much more in- 
dustriousj energetic, and frugal than the men. In siiort, Uiey amj 
every way more self -helpful than women are in America, and it 
would be much better for the United States if shopkeepers 
generally coidd receive the same efficient aid from tlieir wivetj 
and daughters that French shopkeepers do, I was much inw 
pressed with this thought on reading, a few days since, a let* 
ter from a grocer in Virginia, who remarked that his wife, in. 
his absence, took charge of the store, and could sell and put up a 
bill of goods and say ^^ thank you, sir,' ' in as aoceptablo a manner 
to a customer as any salesman could. 

It is conceded here^ in France, that but for the savings of thai 
women belonging to the lower and middle classes the millianlsof 
the Prussian war indeumity would not have been paid so promptlyj 
as they were. And this can be madily understood when we esti* 
mate what the earnings of aay 6,000,000 women are for a singltl 
year. At two francs a day for 3O0 days in the year only* each I 
person would earn 600 francs, or $120, making the Iiggn*gat4 
earnings of 5,000,000 wotuen equal to $000,000,000 annnally.| 
W1ietln*r there is a greater or less number of laboring women 
than this I cannot say, but in a population of 38,000,000 thif 
would aeem not an unreasonable projiurtion ; and certain it if 
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it nearly every female of tlie lower and middle classes in 
France earns ber bread with the labor of her hands. Among the 
peasantry in the rural districts the women work habitually in the 
field ; io the towrm and cities they pursue avocations in whidi 
women are usually employed in this country, besides nuuiopoliz- 
ing, to a great extent, many of the branches for which, in tliia 
countr}% we rely entirely uiwri men's labor, I w^ould commend 
to the thoaghtful consideration of grocers, and otlicr small 
dealers who at present find it hard t^ get along and pay derk hire 
and other expenses, whetlier or not they cannot get their wives 
and danghters to occasionally '* look after the store,'' and tliercby 
save the expense of an extra hand. I have not now in my mind 
the larger class of stores, where there is heavy work and constant 
occupation for two or three men, but alkide more particularly to 
the smaller class of shopkeepers, whose business is not large, and 
to whom it is an important matter to keep expenses down to tho 
lowest possible point. Are there not many such to whom a wo- 
man's assistance in looking after tlio interests of the store at odd 
times would make the difference tetween success and failure? 

In the agricultural districts of our own countiy, where much 
butter is made under the old dairy system, farmers' wives probably 
work liarder tl»an do the women in the agiicultural districts of 
France, notwithstanding there is much field work done here by wo- 
men ; Init in other fanning districts the women have comparatively 
easy times, and certainly the shopkeepers in A merica do not receive 
nearly the same amount of help from the women of their families 
as tiiose of France do ; Imt pardon mc for this long digression on 
the subject of women's work. I do not mean in any way to in- 
sinuate that women in America are less willing to work than 
those of France, nor do I suggest that able-biMlied male loafers 
should rest while women toil ; I simply call attention to the fact 
that the customs of the two countries differ somewhat in this re- 
spect, and that the intelligent labor of women nmy l>e utilized to 
a considerable extent by grocers as well as by other shopkeepei-s. 

From Bordeaux to Paris is a distance of three Inmdred and 
sixty miles, yet it took na but nine hours by the mail train to 
make tbis, including stops — not a bad rate of speed for even our 
fastest trains in America — and considering that we made one atop 
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of thirty minutes for " breakfast," and three or four others of 
from five to ten minutes each, our average rate of speed could noil 
have heen far fi-om fifty niilee an hour. This is perhaps one < 
the most beautiful sections of this l>eautiful country. As we pMl 
out of Bordeaux, for many mil^ the road is lined witli vineyardsii 
Furtlier on we get into a magnificent grain-growing country, 
which continues all the way to Paris, Throughout tliis country 1 
there is but little timber, making fuel scarce ; every tree ia care* j 
fully trimmed, and tlie little branches bound togetlier to make] 
faggots, which are used with a degree of frugaHty quite at vari- j 
snce with the lavish use of wood in the United States. AH J 
through this section one sees the magnificent Norman horsefl] 
working in tlio fields, sometimes five or six of them haniessed 
tandem and drawing clumpy plows through the stiff soil. This is 
one of the items wliich impress the traveller as being very dif- 
ferent from what is to bo seen in Italy and Spain, where the saxna^ 
work 18 done, in Italy by oxen, and in Spain by insignificant look- 
ing mules. 

Paris is a world in itself, Tlie largest city in the world with 1 
but one exception; the most beautiful without any exception J 
Though situated in the interior, a great commercial city, manufac- 
turing an endless variety of articles which, owing to their high 
value, are in a measure independent of cheap transportation, upon ' 
which the prosperity of other commercial cities depends. The 
following are some of its novel features: Long boulevards or 
avenues, with tall, mansard-roofed houses built to a uniform line, 
the upper stories of which are occupied as dwellinga, while the 
ground^floors are fitted up with gorgeous shops; whole streetjs of 
dressmakers and tailors, with here and there a jeweler's or fancy 
goods store sandwiched among them. In the principal streets 
one sees more foreigners than natives; most of t^ie shop doortJ 
and windows display the sign, " English sjx>ken,'^ and a qo(w| 
American eagle, looking like a phcenix rising from its ashai^I 
and dotted all over with stripes and stars, is also freipieiitly de* j 
picted in the most brilliant colors to attract Americans, of whomi 
tlicro is always a liberal sprinkling to be found here. The dean* 
est streets with the smoothest of pavements; delightful parks in 
the suburbs for excursions; every amusement tliat thought 
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fasliion can fin^^tl trcasnree of art rivalling those of Italy, 
and attractions io literature and science, miisiu and the drama, 
such as are found nowhere else in the worldj brmg together at 
this point pei"«ons £i*om all parts, who have the time and money to 
gratify their respective ta&tee. 

In short, Paris is a city of pleasure, toward which all the 
pleasure-seekers of tlie world gravitate. Here one finds more 
politeness and cnltnrc, more wit and w^isdom, more vice and virtue 
(perhaps) than in any other place on tlie face of the globe. 



PABiatAK FECULIAJtmES HORSKMEAT AS FOOD^VISIT TO A " BOU- 



CnElilE DE CHKVAL." 

The French people are original in more ways than one. Pio- 
neers in many of the walks of science and art, tliey are absolutely 
pre-eminent in tliat of aliraentationj and the variety of things 
which they utilize as articles of food is something eur]]irising. 
Dealing largely in iaod products, 1 naturally take an interest in 
and endeavor to be an authority n]>on aiticles in this line. So 
when my eye met the following article in (iaUf/nam\ I forthwith 
determined to investigate its troth; if possible, visit an abattoir 
and see what kind of horses were utilized in the way described, 
and test the "nourisliing" propeities of horse-meat by personal 
experience ; 

HTPPOPHAGT, 

** Th© Committee for Propa^nting the Use of Horseflesh as an Article of Hu- 
mjut Food ban issued the following notice : * The prevQleiioe of cattle diseajie in 
differcDt countnes of tbe Oontiuctit having deterrnmec) the Hritiish GovemmcDt 
to prohibit tbe importation of oxen^ cows, aod tdieep into Eaj^laud, we think the 
public may be UBefiiUy reminded of tbe fact that tbe employment of horse- 
meiit as an article of food haa for some yeara made rapid pro^eBS in France. 
Tbtia, at Paris, the Orst bntcher^s establii^hTnent for that aliment having' been 
opened in 1800, already in the following year 2,152 horses, mnlea, atid ajsaeshad 
been kiUed for consumption ; and the nomber rose gn^adually to 2,6.'58 m 1800 ; 
6X3 in 1872 ; 6,80:5 in 1875 ; and BM^ horses, G43 asses, aJd 35 mnles in 1870 ; 
the number of batchers^ establishments for this article of food being fifty-eigrht 
on December 31st last^ From Paris the use of horse flesh has spread rapidly to 
all the chief tovma of France, and Teterinaiy surgeons are appointed by the 
government to examine horses in the same way as oatUe. The price of snch 
meat i« materially lower^ notwithstanding tho f^t that it is most nourishing* 
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At Parifi, a specUJ oommiltee exists^ composed of pbilantbropista whose tdm ia 
to extend the use of this new ikriicle of food. The founder of this committee, 
M. Decroix, has plaocd at its disposal the sum of 1,100 francs and a medal of 
honor, to be awarded to the person who &r?t opens aod carries on an establish- 
ment in London for the sale of boise-uieat. (For infonnation address Mr. 
Qeorge Flemings Veterinary Burgeon, BrompUm Bazmcks, Chatham ; or KL 
Deoroix, 5 Bue Baiot Benoitt Pam, )' '* 



One rainy day I set out upon tliis mission. My first move waa" 
to call upon M. Decroix, 5 liue Saint Benoit, but that gentleraari 
was absent from home — at the veterinary office of the Mounted 
Garde de Paris, I was told — and to the veterinary office I pRi- 
ceeded in search of him. Here I was again disappointe<i, how* 
ever, in seeing M, Decroix, but a gentlemanly assistant in tlie office, 
in answer to my inquiries, kindly furnished me with the address 
of one of the largest horse-meat butchers, for whoso office I at 
once started. 

M. TflTARD, 

Boucharie de Cheval, 

Rue de Paris 133, 

Panttn, 

was tlie address, and l)€fore I got there I had it vividly in 
pressed upon me that Paris is a gi^eat city. Mile after mile w© 
rolled along, every now and then turning into a long lioultjvard, 
whii'li I thought must certainly be tlie hunt one. Scanning tJie 
retail hntchers* shops that we passed, I occasionally eaw the sign 
*^ Boucherio do Cheval *^ displayed, with an aiTay of meat tliat 
looked, howe%'er, very like that ordinarily sold. Finally we reached 
the Kue de Paris, and fo!I(»wing it until we reacheil the **cheniin* 
de-fer de oeinture " (circular railway nn>und the city), we jja^i^ 
this, also tlie inner line of fortifications, and I found myself at 
No. 133, Here, however, I only found the residence of Mon- 
sieur Tetard, the abattoir was a mile further on ; thia mile, how- 
ever wae soon traversed, and presently a long» low structnre 
in sight, upon which was painted " acluit du cheval ix)ur alimeiit 
tion *' (horses bought for food). The proprietor was absent, butt 
presenting my card to the person in charge, I was .*i!u>wn this 
abattoir, which was like any other cstabli^liment of tlio kind, ei- 
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oept that in one comer was pOed an enormous pyramid of horse- 
shoes of all sliapes and sizes. But little meat was visible, tlie busi- 
ness of the day being priiieipally transacted in the early morning, 
and the meat sold to the rettiil shops I had seen on luy way out 
of tlie city. What I did see, however, looked verj* like the usual 
fore and hind quai-ters of beef — perhaps a little leaner. I was more 
desirous, however, of seeing what the horses looked like before 
being killed, and on expressing a desii'e to visit the stables, I 
was at once shown them. Here were some thirty or forty horses 
awaiting their fate ; some of them very nice-kwiking ones, and 
some rather ''hard specimens of iiorse-flesh/' Judieious punjp- 
ing of my cicerone drew out the following facts : That the horeea 
purchased for this puipose were all of them^ in one way or an- 
other, unfitted for further work ; most of them were disabled by 
Bome form of accident ; some had contracted diseases of the feet, 
and a few were debarred from further service hy old age. I 
asked if these w^ere not very tough 'i ** Yes/' answered the cice- 
rone, " but they do very well for sausages." The prices paid for 
horses at the abattoir range from 50 to 150 francs (^10 to $30), 
according to size, weight, and condition, with occasionaily, per- 
haps, extremes both lower and higher. The meat is subject to a 
rigid inspection by the official inspector before being marketed, 
but I did not learn that there was any inspection of the annuals be- 
fore slaughtering* This would seem also to be necessary, as some 
forms of disease might then be detected that would not be appa- 
rent in the meat On an average eighteen horges per day are 
filaugiitered at this establishment, with now and tlien a few asses 
and mules. The superintendent, with much pride, brought out 
for our inspection a photograph of some beasts which were ex- 
hibited at the last Paris Exhibition, and for which he received a 
prisse ** over all competitors," Speaking of competitors, there is 
competition even in this Hue, and there are several other horse- 
abattoirs, although that of M. Tetard is the largest* As above 
stated, eighteen animals per day is the average of his establish- 
ment, or say between five and six thousand per year. On the 
way back we stopped at one of the retaO shops we had noticed 
coming out. Here, on the usual racks of a butcher's shopj were 
displayed chops, steaks, and roasting-pieces, while through a 
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partly open door, leading to the rear of the building, I caught 
a glimpse of a steam-engine driving a number of sausage-meat 
choppers, I asked to inspect them, but was not allowed, from 
which I inferred that they were working up Bome of the an- 
cient aniinale which my cicerone at the abattoir had remarked 
" did well enough for sausages." I bought a eteak, paying there- 
for about fifteen cents per pound, and taking it home had it pre* 
pared as one of the entrees for that night's dinner. It was a lit- 
tle tough J but very good flavored meat, hardly to he distinguished 
either in looks or taste from an ordinary beefsteak. I do not, 
however, go into ecstacies over horfio-meat as do some enthnsiaatic 
Frenchmen here. There can be no doubt tliat tljere ar^ es- 
pecially in and near all large cities, many horses disabled for work 
that could be utilized as food, and that a considerable supply of 
good and cheap meat could thus be provided. To most people in 
this country^ however, the idea of eating horse-flesh is repugnant, 
and it will donbtlese be some time before American or English 
people adopt this practice to any extent. My observations in Paris 
led me to believe that horse-meat is mostly consumed by the 
poorer dftaaes, and that the principal incentive is not its superior 
nourishing properties, as some enthusiasts have claimed for it, 
but its lower price. Our German sausage manufacturers have 
occasionally been accused of utilising stray canines to increase 
their stock of " luscious bolognas," and here they have a material 
at hand wliich, both in quantity and quality, is preferable* I 
charge nothing for the suggestion. 



BORDEAtrX WINER — A DESCRIPTIOK OF THE m£dO0 DISTRICT — Of 
ClAL CLAS8LFICATION OF CKLKBRATKP TIKSYtABDS — A ^^srr 
CHATEAU LAJTTE, ETC. 

The district where most of the wines which are exported from 
Bordeaux are grown is not a very extensive one, and is situated in 
the " DL^partement *' of tlie Gironde, in the southwest of Franco, 
principally u^thin a circle of thirty or forty miles from tht 
dty. Tlie city of Bordeaux is situated on the river Gi 
which combines with the Dordogne to fonn the river Girond 
some few miles below the ei^. The principal dlslaiot tot 
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production of red wines is eituated on the sonth side of the Gi- 
roude, between Bordeaux and the sea, and is known as the 
" Medoc District,'* It is Iiere that all of the celebrated vineyards 
are eitnated which have made Bordeaux wines famous all over 
the world. The dlstnct of Medoc is divided up into " comniunee,*' 
or townsliips, the principal of which are Fauillac, Saint-Julien, 
Margaux, and Saint-Estephe, although there are a dozen or more 
.others which yield large quantities of good wines, but which are 
rnot as well known as those which I have enumerated. These 
** communes,*' or townships, furnish a general name for all the 
wine grown within their boundaries, hot here and there are situ- 
ated celebrated vineyards, the proprietora of which have ei*ected 
fine chateaux, named, in some cases, after the districts in wliich 
thej are situated, and iu others after the family by whom they 
are owned. Thus, iu the Margaux commune is situated tlie Cha- 
teau Margaux; in the Panillac commune the Chateau Latour, and 
the celebrated Chateau Lafite ; in the 8aint-Julien commune, 
Chateau Lfioville, Larose, and others, and in each of these com- 
munes are a considerable nmnber of other vineyards less celebrated. 
The quality of the products of all these vineyards is w^ell known, 
and they are classed by the Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce as 
firsts second, third, fourth, and fifth criis, or qualities. The word 
" crii '* is also somewhat indiscriminately used in the trade to desig- 
nate the chief vineyards, as will be seen by the following list, 
copied from the official classification of the Chamber of Cominerca 
of Bordeaux : 

EED WINES. 
Premier* CHk {First Quality}. 

Crfa. Oomniune^. Fmprietoti; 

OMtean Lftfli>e ....... ., .FauUlao Botbsohild heiis. 

ChAtean Hoiigaiiz ... .Margaux Agnado. 

i de BeatunoBL 
CMteaa Latoux Panillac.... .* ^ de Coiirti¥roii* 

' de Flera. 
GhAtean Haot Brion Peosac Eugene Larrieo. 



Monton 



iBegla 
] GaadM 



DewdhnM OHts {Second Quo^jr). 

Panillao Barcm Ju. de EothscbOd. 

( Darand. 
arpi ^ Ehone Pereii^. 
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( M&rquifl de Lu Csaei. 
LeorUle , St. Julien ■ j A. Lal&nde & Edfto^er, 

( Barton. 
ViTena Dmfoit Mmgattx de Lam&r Jt Richie?. 

OmaudLwow St. JaUen I de Bethmann & F.o». 

( Bajon Sargfit. 

LMCombe Marg&ux ,..,,,. Chaix d^Est Ange. 

Brano. .CaateuM) Berger Brothers & Boj. 

i Yioomtesse de LaTnut. 
Piohon PanillAC. « < Boe de Pichon Longaev ille. 

' Contease do Loliuide. 

Jhvmi Beaucaillaii .8t Jnliea ....N&tb. Johnaton. 

Cob Deatonmel *.St Estephd de Erraziu 

MoQtroee .St. Eatepbe Mathieu Dotlfoa. 



TroiaikMa CHU (Third Quality}, 

Kirwan , Cantenao €. OodanI 

OhAteaa d*I»ui. .Cantenao. G. B07. 

Lagrange. St, Jnlieu ....».,... .Comjite«e DnohateL 

Langoa Bt JnUen * , Barton. 

OiacooTB Labarde J. F. Peacatore. 

8t. Eznpery Maxganx Core, de Bolasao, Bemoa. 

Bojd .C&Dtenao A. Latonde. 

Palmer Oantenao* Emile P^'reire, 

La Logone Lndon ...PiBton heirs. 

DeBmirail Hallux Sipierro. 

Bubignon Margaoz 

Galon St Gstephe .Leatapia heiia. 

Ferriere ..,.,♦» .Moigaox V?o J. Ferrierea. 

Beoker.. .Margaux Sxnadjezaki 



QuaiHkMi Or4i (Fcurth Quaiity), 

StPlem StJolien j Bontomp. Dub«7. 

{ de Lnetkeiui. 

Talbot Bt JoHen IfarquU d'Aux. 

I>alno Alna «**••••. .St. Jalien ....Heirs oFDu LaoAin& 

Milon Dohart. Pauillae Castoja. 

Bonget LniMiln ........ , .Cantetiao C, Oodard. 

Poaget, Xanteoao .de GhavaiQa^ 

CTaniet St. Laurent de Luatkena. 

Boohet. .St Eetephe Vve Lafon de Camaziao. 

Ohiteatt de B^oheTolle. . *8t. Jalien P. F. Queatier, Jr. 

Le Prieim Cautenao Mme. BoaaeC 

Thermas ....•,,,, Maigaux Oaoar SoUbeig. 
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Grand Puy Paiiillac . 



€inqu4^me» OriU (Mflh QmlUy), 
Cr&A. OonuntinM. Proiifrl«U>n, 

Ganet Pauillac . , ......... .Crnae. 

Bataillej PauiUao , . Halpheiu 

iMmo, Vve. Lacoste and Vta 
de Saint Legier. 

ArtigneB Amand Fauillao Bnc. Boxoj de Suduiiaut. 

Lynch , , Paaillao .Cayrou, 

Lyacb Mouaaaa Pauillao Yacqmez. 

Dauzac ..... Labarde Nath. Johnston. 

Monton Darmailhao PaaOloo De Ferraiid. 

Le Tertre . , , , , Arsac Koenig-svartec 

Haut BagOB Pauillao .Vve, Liberal 

Pedeaoleaiuc PauiUac Vve. Pedegcleanx. 

Goatenoeaa. St. Laurent , . Vve. Bnm DcTez. 

Camensae , , St Laurent Popp* 

Cos Labory. ,...,,...,... St, Estephe Louia Peycsbftud* 

Clero MOoD Paaillao Clero heira. 

Groi^t Bilges Pauillao 0atv6 Julien. 

OhAleaiL de Ountemerle . . . Maoan • Mme. d*Abadie. 



WHITE WDTKS. 
PremUr CrU SuperUur {FHrH Gtau^ Superior Qitaiiiy). 
P^iem. .Baat^rnes de Lmr Saluoes (Bertrand). 

Premiers Crtis {Fint Q^talityX 
Xa Tout Bloiiohe. . , Bommea. ........... .Merman <& Maifcre. 



Peyragiiey , 

Vigneau... 
Sndairaiit . 

Contet 

Climena . , . 

Bayle 

lUeuaeo.... 



.BommeB, Cte DuohateL 

.BommeB .de Pontao. 

. Preignao Guillot Frdrea. 

. Baisao de Lur Saluoes (Bertraad)> 

. Baraao Ribet 

. Bantemefi Bernard. 

. Saatemea .......... .Haye. 



Eabeaud . . * Bommes • .Brouillet de S^gtUiA, 

Dmimimes Cr^ {Seeemd Quality). 

Mirat , . .Barsac Vve. MoUer. 

Doiay *, Baraac ...DobaoB. 

Pexoto Bommea .Hibet. 

D'Arche Sautemea Lofanrie, Jr.^ & ^^^ 

Pilhot ,...., Sautemea . .de Lor Saluoes r Qerf*^^)- 

Hrouatet, Nerao ♦ , Baraac , , .CapdeTille. 

CaiUon . , , . . , Baraao ...., Samute, 

Bumxi Barsao Hme. Vto. Paria^ 

MaUe Preignao de Lnr Salnoea (Henn). 

Roroer Preignao ., .de la Myre Mory. 

Lamothe Saatei&ei Massienx, and otheia. 
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By this it will be seen that of red wines there are only fonr 
vineyards, viz,, Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Chateau Latour, , 
and Chateau llaiit Brion, in the first claj^s, eleven in the second 
class, fourteen in the third class, eleven in the fourth class, and 
eeventeen in the fifth class. Of the white wines, which are mostly- 
grown a few miles above Bordeaux, on the river Garonne, there 
are only two divisions made in this classification, namely, premier 
and deuxieme (first and second), but the celebrated Chateau Yqaeu 
is given a special class by itself, '' Premier Crft Snperi^ur," thal^ 
is, of the first class, superior quality. The principal townships, 
pr "commnues,'' producing white wines are Barsac, Preignac^i 
Bomnies and Santcmes, in the latter of which is situated Chateau 
Yquem, and the name of this township (Santemes) has become so 
well known in connection mt!i the production of white wines that 
in some markets it is quite indiscriminately applied to all white 
wines of French growth. 

When in Bordeaux I made an exenrsion to the Medf>c district, 
and being furnished with letters to the custodian of Chateau Lafite, 
whicli now belongs to the Rothschild family, I had the pleasure of 
inspecting the vineyards and cellars of this renowned CLhfilefta, 
Leaving Bordeaux by the " Chemin-de-fer du Medoc,** we stopped 
at Blanquefort, Man^aux, Saint-Julien, and finally arrived at l^auil- 
lac, a distance of thirty miles. Most of tho country through 
which we passed was of a rolling character and covered with vinca 
as far as the eye could reach. Taking a carriage at the station, a 
drive of a mfle or more brought us to the chateau, a picture&qneJ 
old structure, situated on a slight eminence, and commanding %\ 
fine view of the surrounding countiy. It not being the season of - 
the vintage, wo of course could not see tlie actual process of cmsli* 
ing and pressing the grape, but all the paraphernalia for lliiAJ 
work were inspected, and we then proceeded to look at the vari- 
ons vintages which were stored in the cellars of the ehi^tean. 
Perhaps I should here state that the quality of the wine produced 
by this celebrated vineyard is so well known that it is sold in ad* 
TSQce, excepting the portion which h reserved by the proprietort 
for tlie cellars of the chateau. The bulk of the crop is seldoin 
kept on the premises more than two seasons, by which time tlia 
fermentation is completed, and the^wines are in a condition to bo 
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sent to the cellars of the purchasers in EordeaiLx, Tlie last two 
Tiittages, those of 1875 and 1876, were still on the premises, and, 
aa a matter of curiosity, I tasted them. They were simply curi- 
ous as showing what a very fine wine is in its eai'lier stages, as of 
course, they were as yet not fit for drinking. 

The private cellars of the chateau, however, contained a col- 
lection of vintages, enougli to throw a lover of Bordeaux wines 
into raptures* Here were collected vintages of every year fj-om 
1810 to the pi^sent time, nearly all of which were in bottle. 
Here one could walk for a mile or mom, up one aiwle and down 
anotlier, flanked on either side with regular tiers of bottles con- 
taining wine, 8ome of which was simply priceless, and of a eliar- 
acter unique in it-s way. Not only are specimens of tlie products 
of the Lafite vineyard preserved here, bnt also those of otlier well 
known vineyards for comparison, all of which are systematically 
arranged, according to the various dates of production. After 
educating our palates we left the cellars, took a hasty glance at 
the soil immediately siurounding the chAteaiij picked up some of 
the white, flinty pebbles as souvenirs of our visit, and then, jump- 
ing into a eairiage, were fortunate enough, by quick driving, to 
be just in time for the return train for liordeaux, reaching the 
iiotel in time for dinner, and deliglited at being able to make the 
trip within the short time at command. 



A MODEL ENGLISH GEOCERY-STOEK 



ABRANOEMENT OF STOCK, DRESSINQ OF WINDOWS, ETC. 



In whatever line of business a man may be engaged, the shops 
in that line are always of interest to him: the publisher can al- 
ways see a book-store quicker tlian any other; a manufacturer of 
furniture finds something to interest him in the show-windows of 
dealers in that brancli, and I can vouch for the fact that, however 
raarelesfily I may pass by other shops, tlie well-dressed windows of 
grocery-store always detain me long enough to take a critical 
glance at the arrangement and the prices which may be ticketed. 
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The French are emiDently tasty in the arrang^ent of theif 
modistes' ehow-rooras and windows, and dealers in fancy goodfi, 
jewelry, etc., also excel in their display and decorations; all sorts 
of small packages are put up in tlie neatest manner, but I do not 
think the French grocers keep np to the standard established by 
their brethren in other lines. While there are some handsi'ime 
grocery-stores, the majority of them are small, and there is a 
dingy look and an air of coafusion about them which does not 
speak well for their arrangement. The English grocery ^stores, or 
** shops,'- as they are called, are larger and better arranged ; show- 
windows are utilized to the fullest extent for display ; coarse and 
uncleanly gix^de are kept out of sight, w^hile shelf and all small 
package goods which have attractive labelfi, are arranged with a 
neatness and a precision which gives a clieerfnl look to the whole 
stx)re. Taken altogether, I believe that English retail grocers are 
more thoroughly educated and drilled, and know their business 
tetter than those of any other country. 

When in Ltindon I had an opportunity to inspect the i 
ment and business system of Messrs. I^verett & Fiye, leadini 
retail grocers in London. J^cginning with one store at Greenwich^ 
in the 8uburl)8 of London, they have steadily increased tbeirj 
business until now they have thirteen, and every new one thi 
is added contains in its arrangement some improvements which 
experience has suggested. Of those I \isited, the most perfectly 
arrangcii was No. 119 Gloucester road. Regent's Park, a small 
comer store, but with every inch of space so well utilized that as 
full an assortment was kept here as in any of the larger stor 
Two large show-windows were most tastefnlly dressed, one witii 
canned goods and other neatly labelled packagoa, the other with 
the bottled wines of Messrs. W. & A. Gill>€y, tlie great wine in 
porters of Tendon, for wOiom Messrs. Leverett & Frye are lo 
agents. Only bottled wines and liqnors are kept, tlius avoidin 
the tronlile, waste, and expense of breaking packages. A feature 
of the window-dressing was different-colored tissne-papor, cut infe 
thin, grasjsy stni>s, and these cnimpled up and laid as a gamishracn 
between each layer of cans or bottles, gave a ver>' pretty elTcct < 
n>lor, and made as much of an improvement in the lookn of 
windows as a few green sprigs of parsley make in the looks of dkbi 
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of fish and meat when brought upon the table. Tliis is a Httle 
thing, coBts bnt a triflej and if the grocer will try the experiment 
he will be eurprised at the improved effect. In this storej also, 
the sliow- windows were sliiit off from the rest of the store inside 
by ghige-doors, so that the goods placed in the windows might be 
protected from the dust and dirt. Along one side and at the rear 
of the store extend the coimters, whi(?h are of mahogany, and the 
slielves are faced with a narrow strip of the same wood, highly 
polished, making them look as if they were all mahogany also. 
The most prominent thing behind the main connter^ against the 
wall, are the tea-boxes, which outside are of wood, handsomely 
decorated and labelled^ but lifting the half lid reveals a tin box 
the size of a chest of tea ; this is to retain the flavor of the tea 
and prevent it absorbing that of the wood, and as the wooden 
fronts of tlie boxes are arranged to shdo out, the tin box can be 
taken t^ another part of the st^jre to be filled and then replaced 
in position. 1 forgot to state that the tea-boxes are twenty-four 
inches square and raised about eight inches from the fltx)r, this 
epaee being occupied by a row of drawers, which are need for 
various articles. Above the tea boxes begin a row of shelves 
eleven inches deep ; the first is also eleven inches high, and occu- 
pied with small shelf goods ; then one nine inches high, where 
various colored papers, cut to con veii lent sizes and printed with 
the firm's name and address, are ready for use. Above this is a 
space of twenty-four inches, which is utilized for cans of green 
tea, cocoa, etc., and above this is a twenty-one inch space, which 
is filled with canned and other small shelf goods in great variety. 
Above these is the cornice, whicli projects over the shelves six 
inched, being about eighteen inches wide, and on the top of the 
cornice are placed cans of biscuits, and other light goods. Tlie 
above describes the arrangement beliind the main counter, which 
extends, perhaps, two-thirds the length of the store ; then comes 
a break for a passage-%vay^ and beyond extends a similar counter, 
behind which, instead of shelves, are arranged a '^ chest of draw- 
ers," if this expression may be allowed to describe a series of 
drawers, rising one above the other, something like the arrange- 
ment I have seen in many country drug-stores in the United 
States* In these are kept the various articles which are sold in 
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bulk in amall quantities. Under the counters are arrangedp ale 
a series of large drawers, in wliicli are kept sugar, roasted coffe 
currants, raisins, and various farinaceous goods, the coffee-drawertS 
being tin-lined for the purpose of preserving tlie flavor, and only 
a week's supply is furnished at a time. Every morning enough 
coffee of the different grades is ground for the day's supply, and 
kept in closed tin-eanisters. A day's supply of sugjir is also 
kept, put up in convenient-SLzed packages, i^ady for immediato 
delivery. Before the fruit is put into the drawers, the currant^ ^ 
prunes, and Valencia raisins are cleaned or ^' drcsaed ; " this is 
done, with currants, by breaking them up, sifting them in a sieve 
with a square mesh about five to the inch, which lets the dirt and 
pieces of stems go through, and then they are sprinkled with a 
dressing composed of one part of molasses or syrup to say two 
parts of water, and shaken and rubbed about until they look 
dean and bright. With raisins (except bunch fruit for dessert) 
the same process is used, except that tlie meshes of the sieve are 
an inch long and a quarter of an inch apart— a screen rather tba 
a sieve. Old f nut will sometimes be candied and wonny, but 
process removea, the worms, renovates it, and renders it fit for 
use. The rear of the store is occupied by hams and the 
kinds of goods. Xo butter and cheese is handled by grocers 1 
the sale of those articles being a distinct business, and trans 
exclusively by the " checstemongers/' who are quite an import 
class, nmch more so than in the United States. The Engli^ 
very large consumers of cheese, no meal being considered 
plete without cheese with brcjad and butter being served as 
closing course; and while they fondly cherish the illusion 
England prcKluces the best cheese in the world, by far the lai^ 
portion of their best '* Cheshire " comes from the United Stat 
But to resume my description of the arrangement of the stor 
A liberal floor space is kept clear for the use of customers, hut alon 
the wall opposite the counter are arranged various goods, which 
show well, including a few lemons, oranges, nuts, and other dc 
sert articles. Along a portion of the front t>f the counter also i| 
suspended a shallow glass-covered rack, in which is a small 
ment of "fruits glacis ^^ and choice confectionery, which is kfl 
fresli by frequent renewals, and by the door is a ''' biscuit nok/ 
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in which cans of choice dessert crackers, covered witli glass, are 
shown to the best advantage by tipping them foi-ward, so that a 
person entering the store can hardly fail to see them, and, at the 
jame time they are accessible for weighing out as wanted. 

Every inch of the room *' down-atah's '' is ntlHzed for storage 
of siiqilua stock, empty packages, etc, includmg the siigar-cntting 
machme, tlie only tiling about the place which I tliought inferior 
to our American way of doing things. The iiard i^iigar is bought 
in the uBual concave loaves, and cut up by hand into square lumps 
for the tible; but our American **eut loaf,'' which is now being 
exported in liberal quantities to the English market, will soon cure 
them of doing business in that way. 

Messrs. Leverett & Frye do business for cash over the counter 
or one week's credit, credit customers being furnished with a book 
for convenience sake, and called upon each day at their resi- 
dences by a clerk, who takes and delivers their orders. Every 
Monday he brings back with him the amount of the previous 
week's account, or no more orders are filled. Deliveries are made 
mostly with small hand-carts, although horses and wagons are 
used to some extent Mr. Leverett attends principally to the 
buying, and Mr. .Frye to the selling and executive part of the 
business, visiting all the different stores daily and taking a weekly 
statement of business done from each one. Stock is taken ovqtj 
Bijc months, and a thorough system of book-keeping shows the 
result of the business of each store, and also the aggregate busi- 
ness of the firm. It is difficult to find efficient superintendenta, 
but they are paid by an interest in the profits, and where results 
are not satisfactory a cliange is made. A catalogue and price list 
i& issued uniform at all their different stores, and based upon the 
same scale of prices as charged at the civil service co-operative 
stores. Messrs. Leverett & Frye have no diflBculty in competing 
with these societies, although many small grocers who do not 
apply the same principles feel the competition seriouBly, These 
principles are: Buying and selling for ready money, or very close 
to it, loc^l convenience of stores, free collection of orders, and de- 
livery of goods. They estimate their gross profit at 14 to 15 per 
cent. 
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THE SALT DISTEICT OF CllESHIRE* 



ENQLIBH BALTj HOW IT IS MADE DOWN IN A SALT MINE THE DIF- 
FERENT 8TBATA AND QUALITIES OF BOCK SALT Df THE CHESHIBB 

DISTRICT. 

Leaving Liverpool by the London and 'N'ortli Weetem Railwaj, 
a ride of twenty miles brought me to the little station of Hartford, 
wliere I left the train and ti>ok a carriage for a drive through the 
salt district. Before reaching Hartford, however, we parsed sev- 
eral pretty rural villages, and also the great chemical tnanufae- 
turing town of WidiieB. Here are situated the gre^t works of 
Muspratt & Co., Golding, Davis & Co., Gussage & Co., and m&nj 
others whose brands are familiar to American manufacturers and 
dealers, aU for the manufacture of soda ash, carbonate and caustic 
fioda, etc., and the town of Widnes, now containing several thotisand 
inhabitants, has been created solely by this industry. Her© also 
is situated the great bridge of the London and North Weetern 
Railway over the river Mersey, one of the engineering wonders of 
the age. But to return to the subject of salt. I entered a carriage 
at Hartford, and proceeding by an old road, dating back to the 
Ronian period (in fact part of the old Roman highway from Chea- 
ter to York), I Bcxm reached Delamere Park, a portion of the 
landed estate of Lord Delamere. Here, turning off from the 
main road, I passed tlirough the park, and on by a charnung 
Englifih bacrk country road, skirted by picturesque straw-thatched 
vine-clad cottages, to the little village of Over. Here I began to 
see the tall brick chimneys of the salt works, and, driving down to 
Winsford Bridge, perhaps half a mile further, I was In doM 
proximity to a perfect forest of these, all belching forth donds of 
heavy black smoke, which fairly obscures the sun, and at all tipiai 
fills the air with the black floating particles tlirown off by the 
bituminous coal— imagine a black snow-storm on a gentle and li^ 
scale, and you have an idea of the atmosphere* This smake in m 
dense and constant that it almost niins vegetation, even the foli- 
age of large trees being affected, so that it looks as if a blight hid 
paeeed over them, withering the leaves and blackening 
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branches, A salt district is perhaps the most nnin siting of local- 
ities, for, in ftdditioD to tho bUghting effect which the smoke has 
upon the verdure, all the houses have a dilapidated, toiuble-down 
appearance, caused by the sinking of the earth where the salt 
beneath has dissolved, and has been pumped np in the ehape of 

1 brine. Quite a number of pcmds and small lakes have been formed 
in Cheshire from the earth sinking, and the depression thus formed 

I gradually filling up with surface-drainage. These ponds and lakes 

fare here known as '* flashes.'' I wad now in tlie Winsford upper 
Bection of tlie Cheshire Salt distinct, covering an extent of perhaps 
two and one-haLf square miles, and near me were the works of 
Yerdina, Deakln, Falk, Evans, the Amalgamated Company, and 
a host of others. From here to the lower end of the salt district, 
known as Northwich, it is fcmr or five miles, and the Xorthwich 
district comprises an area of perliaps two square miles. Between 
these two sub-districts are several little villages or hamlets. In 

.the North%vich district there are situated a large number of 
works, among which are those of the British Company, Worth- 
ington, Afihton, and Higgin, besides a numlj>er of salt mines. Be- 
fore proceeding to describe the usual process of salt-making, per- 
haps I ought to state what a salt mine is. In both Winsford and 
Northwich there are found two layer« or strata of solid salt-rock, 
and it is supposed that these exteiid under a great part of the coimty 
of Cheshire. The first, or upper stratum, is found at a depth 
of one hundred and eighty to two hundred feet below the surface, 
and IB about ninety feet thick. Then comes a layer of rock, three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred feet, w*hen the second, or lower 
stratum of salt-rock is reached ; this is about twice the tbicknesfi of 

fthe upper stratum, and of better quality, being cleaner and freer 
from impurities. The quality of the salt-rock in the same stratmn 
also varies much, and, as a rule, the best is found at the bottom of 
the stratum. In opening a salt mine, a shaft is sunk untO rock-salt 
€f a satisfactory quality is reached, and then it is worked the same 

'aa a coal mine. But to give an idea of what '' down in a salt mine" 

^ is, I must describe my experience. Stepping into a bucket 6|3eci- 
ally prepared for visitors, the signal was given, tlie engine reversed, 
and we were lowered, or rather dropped, at a rate wliich gave me 
a rather uncomfortable, *' all-gone " feeling in tlie region of my 
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stoinach, but in a few seconds tlae speed slackened, and our guide 
pointed out tlie location of tlie first stratmn, as we slowly parsed it. 
The Bpeed again increased, and in a few more seconds we were at 
the lower Btratura ; but, to my surprise, instead of finding lofty 
chambers the entire thickness of the stratum, as I had imagined, 
I found only a thickness of from twelve to fifteen feet, taken out 
fi-om the very bottom. From the shaft, tramways led off in every 
direction, and little platform cars, on wluch were hoisting buckets 
ready filled with largo lumps of salt, were being drawn by horsea 
to the shaft. P'ollo>^ing one of these galleries, I 60i»n found 
myself where the miners were at work* The ealt-rock la about 
as hard as anthracite coal, and is worked by being blasted in the 
same way* Regular pillars of salt (considerably larger tlian Lot^a 
wife, I fancy) are left as supports for the roof, but the salt 10 ao 
solid and homogeneous that there is less danger than with coal, and 
these pillars are less frequent than in any coal mine 1 have ever 
visited. T3ie air in this salt mine was also much better, being 
pure, dry, and cooh Here were acres and acres of cool, pure- 
aired galleries, wliich, if they could be utilized for storage by the 
brewers of Germany and America, or the champagne nianofac- 
turers of France, would bo worth fortunes- 
Ascending again to tlae surface, I witnessed the treatm^ni of 
Hxe talt-rock. Much of this is shipped as it is when raised from 
tlie mine, direct to Denmark, Norway, and Sweden (whose ctia* 
toms tariffs discriniinate against refined salt), where it ia refined 
for use. Some is cruslied as soon as raised from the mine, tiiid 
used in Its natural state for agricultural and manufacturing 
purposes, and more is refined and used in varioxiB ways*. The 
best^ and by far the greater quantity of salt manufactured in the 
Cheshire salt districts, however, is made by pumping up tho 
which has come in contact with the salt strata, in many pi 
dissolving the rock and becoming strongly impregnated witli eeliM 
matter. In this way most of the earthy and insoluble matter r^ 
mains below ground, and the salt manufactured turns out pur© and 
white. As may be inferred from the above description of differ^ 
ences in the quality of tlie rock-salt, the quality of the brine alio 
differs, that from ttie lower stratum being generally the bcftt. It ii 
pumped by steam-power into reservoirs, for the double purpoeo of 
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allowing it to settle, and to have a sapply in case of the pump 
breaking down. From theuce it is riin into iron evaporating pans^ 
perhaps twenty by twenty-five feet and eighteen inches high ; under 
these runs a f urnat'ie due, and in about three hours the brine begins 
to boil ; in twelve hours much salt has precipitated, and about 
five tons is usually taken out of each pan. This is done with a 
" sieve spade " (a shovel with a perforated bottom). The wet Bait is 
thrown into conical moulds, left to drain one hour, and then 
taken to the drying room, where it remains five or six days in a 
temperature of 180*^ to VJif ; thence to the breaking room, where 
it is broken up line, and packed for shipment. 

In witnessing this apparently simple process^ I was tempted to 
Bay, " Well, anybody can do that," but on closer examination I 
found that some of the processes required as much cai*e, skill, and 
experience as almost any other branch of business, and that 
quality of production depended^ first, on the quality of the brine ; 
second, on unproved appliances and utensOs ; and, third, on the 
experience, skill, and care devoted to the business. For instance, 
the Ashton and Higgin Works are the only ones using iron 
floors for dr>Hng rooms, which, although more expensive than 
brick, dry more quickly, uniformly, and cleanly. They also use a 
different form of mould from the other^ and lliggin's Works 
stand pre-eminent in one important feature, namely, having a set 
of pans for giving the brine a preliminary heating and treatment 
which precipitates all sediment and impurities before running it 
into the evaporating pans. Indeed, every part of the Iliggin 
Works bears evidence of the care and cleanliness bestowed upon 
their product ; every mould of salt is carefully scraped before 
breaking, to remove any soot or dirt which may have settled upon 
it ; the sacks are the best that can be procured, and many similar 
items, small and unimportant in themselves, are carefully looked 
after, and doubtless in the aggregate have something to do with 
the popularity of this brand. The Higgin Works are owne<l 
by Thomas Uiggin & Co., and the Ashton by a Mr. McDowell. 
The largest manufacturers in the Cheshire salt districts are the 
Messrs. Verdin, and, probably, Deakins' Works come next. The 
district has cheap transportation to Liverpool by c^nal and river 
(the Mersey), and without tliis the salt deposits of Cheshire 



